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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THREE REASONS have made me write this book. 
1. Iam a student and ardent admirer of Sanskrit literature: 


2. In my own language and province I have been a drama- 
tist of some reputation and have fifteen years’ experience of 
producing and acting plays. 


3. After ‘ Sanskrit Drama,’ that readable and authoritative 
volume of the late Dr. A. B. Keith, there has been no work 
dealing generally with the history of Sanskrit drama. 


It would be presumptuous to disregard as trifling or insigni- 
ficant the contribution which the Western and our critics have 
made to the study of the Sanskrit Drama. But their pioneering 
enthusiasm should not obscure us to the fact that dramatic 
criticism in Sanskrit has so far proceeded on such orthodox linés 
that the last seventy or eighty years appear to have. added but 
little to our understanding of the greatness of the’classical tradi- 
tion or the significance of individual plays either as works of 
art or as stages of development of the dramatic art. The fact 
that the Sanskrit plays possess a poetic splendour all their own 
seems to have weighed so heavily on the minds of the critics 
that invariably the more significant fact that they are plays first 
and poetry next has either been ignored or forgotten. We would 
be paying but’a poor compliment to our dramatists if we merely 
treated them as purveyors of the epic or traditional stories with 
some embellishments. That they had something definite of 
their own to convey through rearrangements or modifications of 
the age-old stories should therefore be assumed as a preliminary 
to an appreciation of the special contribution of each single 
dramatist, and the critic, if he is insightful enough, will find in 
the end that his assumptions will be amply substantiated and 
proved. The same has to be said about. what little has been 
done in evolving a consistent account of the growth and develop- 
ment of Sanskrit Drama. Dependence on scanty internal 
evidence has led to unending controversy. It has never even 
been suspected that a close examination of the growth of drama- 
tic technique may throw a good deal of light on the course of 
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the development of the pre-classical and classical drama. In 
the main I have approached the subject from these points of view 
and I am-sure some of my conclusions will offend the orthodox 
critic. Yet I do not consider the present work as a study, either 
complete or satisfactory. Itis my intention to complete it by 
another volume dealing with the stage, the production etc., in 
ancient and mediaeval India and to bring the story of the Indian 
Stage upto the modern times. 


In writing the following chaptersI have depended mostly 
on Sanskrit originals. Dealing mainly with the history of the. 
art of drama I have not troubled myself with the vexed question 
of the dates of the various dramatists. Nevertheless, the order 
in which I have dealt with the individual dramatists represents, 
in my view, the chronological order of those dramatists. 


I must add one word about the quotations from original 
Sanskrit, I have preferred the Roman script since that reaches 
both Indian and foreign readers. 


Some chapters of this book were written as early as ten years 
ago. Some of them appeared in journals to all of whichI am 
thankful. 


To my friends, Prof. V. M. Inamdar and Sjt. H. S. Patil 
goes the entire credit of seeing the book from the preparation of 
the manuscript to the preparation of the index and through 
the press. But for their enthusiasm the publication would not 
have been as desirable as it certainly claims to be. 


I must thank all those readers, friends and actor-collabora- 
tors of mine who never suspected that I would learn in their 
company, if not at their cost. To my students in the college also 
my thanks are due for what I have learnt while teaching them 
Sanskrit poetry, Sanskrit rhetorics and Sanskrit drama. 


My heartiest thanks are due to one of my friends and sym- 
pathisers but for whose timely and liberal help the book could 
never have been published. 


January 1947 
Dharwar R. V JAGIRDAR 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


ALMOST IN the wake of the publication of the first edition 
I had to sever my connection with the Education Department. 
In a country and at a time in which even academic institutions 
had fewer facilities for original studies, cessation of academic 
service made such work almost impossible. 


For the convenience of general Indian readers the verses 
quoted in the text in roman script are printed at the end of the 
book in Devanagari script- ( Appendix D) 


Three chapters on Sanskrit stage and production, one 
on the comparison of Rasa theory with Western theory of Drama 
have been newly written and added. 


In spite of the change in my name and (the absence 
of any ) academic status, my interest in drama and stage has 
continued both as a dramatist and a producer. My earlier in- 
tention, however, to complete this study of Sanskrit Drama by a 
detailed volume dealing with the stage, the production etc. in 
ancient and mediaeval India has still to remain unfulfilled. 


I must particularly thank the publisher but for whose 
enthusiasm this second edition would not have seen the light 
of the day. 


ADYA RANGACHARYA. 


381, 6th Main Road 
Malleswaram, 
Bangalore - 3 
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CHAPTER I 


GROWTH OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


THE SCOPE of the following pages is extremely limited 
An attempt will be made to survey that part of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture which pertains to Drama in the popular sense of that word. 
The survey would be many-sided : Sanskrit Drama in theory, in 
practice, in its relations to contemporary social conditions and 
its place in Literature in general and so on. Thus a study of 
Sanskrit Literature itself, though in outlines, would be essential 
to start with. That study forms the background for the present 
work. Sanskrit Drama is one of the chief aspects of Sanskrit 
Literature. 

To enable the readers to follow our thesis it will have to be 
explained at the outset as to what is meant by Literature. For 
our purposes Literature means two things. (1) Literature is 
life—Life understood asa vital force always working through 
and in relation to its surroundings. In this sense Literature is 
far wider in its scope as well as in its form. In trees and in 
flowers budding in spring or fading in autumn, in rivers flowing 
and in seas surging, in the rustling of wind and in the singing of 
birds, equally asin the behaviour of Man is embedded Life’s 
Literature. Life expressed, Life interpreted, Life asserted and 
Life made living—all this is Literature. To a man of routine 
life, however, such a literature is denied in its freshness. (2) 
Thus arises the second meaning of Literature, viz., the work of 
Poets. A poet is one who has seen Life as expression, accom- 
modation and assimilation and who holds out for others, like a 
mirror, this vision of his. It is this mirror held, this attempt to 
convey one’s vision to others, that constitutes literature. 

Sanskrit Literature is no exception to these general observa- 
tions. From the early days when hymns were chanted by the 
Vedic seers to the rising sun in the east, to the shining fire on the 
altar, to the thundering clouds above, we find in literary composi- 
tions contemporary life and thoughts. Some of the Vedic hymns, 
especially those sung in honour of the Dawn or of Indra, the wielder 
of the Thunderbolt, are fine specimens of fact and fancy. The 
Vedic hymns are the earliest known (Sanskrit) Literature, 
Therein do observation, sympathy and surprise play the most 
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to 


important part. It would be a reasonable supposition that 
after a time surprise gave place to speculation, and sympathy 
to study: while observation grew keener and closer. In the 
case of Sanskrit Literature at least this seems to be the fact. 
For, after the Vedic hymns, came the Upanisads and the 
Brahmanas—one an outflow in speculation and the other an 
attempt at specialisation. Both, however, are still attempts to 
understand and interpret Life—life within and life without, the 
phenomena of living and growing human beings and the equally 
regular phenomena of seasonal life on the earth and of stellar life 
in thesky. Whether itis philosophy or ritualism does not matter 
for our purpose. It is sufficient ( and it is true ) to note that the 
Upanisads as well as the Brahmanas attempt to systematise the 
observations of Man and thus try to understand Man and his 
surroundings. . 

This process of systematisation culminated at a time known to 
scholars as the Sitra period. The Sanskrit word Sitra means an 
aphorism, wherein a mass of details is compressed within a mini- 
mum of words. Thus we find Sutras of Philosophy, of Interpreta- 
tion of Grammar, of Prosody, of Dialectics and so on. How was 
it possible to codify such vast and varied knowledge in so few 
words? There is only one intelligent attempt of understanding 
such a possibility; that is, by admitting the rise of technical 
words. Technical words are always words given a special power 
to convey a logically connected series of ideas, mental processes or 
material phenomena. Itis quite likely that by the time of the Sitras 
there was a big list of such technical words. The process of coin 
ing such words was there quite early.! Specialisation and technical 
words go hand in hand. As illustrations of specialisation we 
have (1) Yaska’s Nirukta of the 7th century B.C. which is a 
work on Etymology ; and (2) the study of Mimansa which, in 
spite of its etymological sense, is a Science of Interpretation. The 
recognition of the six Vedangas probably synchronised with the 

attempts at specialisation.? So we might conclude, in spite of 
.the unforunate lack of sufficient data, that what we now under- 
stand by scientific or technical study was current in India since 
soon after the Vedic hymns. 


1. Cf, The etymological attempts of the Brahmana texts. 
2. Cf. The word Vedanga means a branch’ of Vedi- study as the pro- 
: ody, the ritualism, the glossary etc. of the Vedic hymns. 


e 
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At this stage we come across the peculiar yet perpetual irony 
of the human mind. The human mind in its freshness.is so interest- 
ed in life and sets to study it; then it is so interested in the study 
itself that it makes life un-interesting. Specialisation has neither 
place in nor fayour with human life. Human life is ever fresh. 
Specialisation is ever stale. It is for this reason that small connec- 
tion indeed is found between scientific study and life, between 
technical literature and the tedium of life. It should not be suppos- 
ed that technical study is entirely irrelevant in life. From our pre- 
sent point of view, however, technical study has no place in litera- 
ture. The Sutra literature of the 6th century B. C. along with the 
earlier tendencies it represents, has nothing to convey of the life 
of the average man and has also no interest for the average man. 


Side by side with the Sttras is tobe found another form of 
literature which, in contrast to the technical, could be termed popu- 
lar. The material available in this respect too is meagre : neverthe- 
less the little that is known is genuinely illustrative and hence suffi- 
cient for the present purpose. The earliest that could be called popu- 
lar without any hesitation is the epic literature viz. the two epics 
—the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. These two works are 
essentially narrative stories. The authors themselves reveal their 
intention of _etting the narrative to recitation. Thus, the Mbh :— 


* idam Sata-sahasram tu 
slokanam punya-karmanam 
upakhyanaih saha jieyam 
Sravyam bharatam uttamam (I-i-77) (1) 

‘* Here are 100,000 verses describing meritorious (i. e. heroic) 
deeds; together with the legends therein, this work—the Bharata— 
is the best to be listened to,” | 

That these works were mainly intended for the populace is 
evident from many obvious circumstances. The benefits to the 
listeners as enumerated are too tempting. The contents too are 

‘tempting. Besides the material relevant to the story, could be 
found all that would appeal to the average mind and intellect. The 
common place of life is not excluded The style is simple and 


* Quotations are given in Devanagari scripat in Appendix A 

3. Cf. vakya-jati-visesas ca loka-yatca-kramc$ ca yah ‘ (Herein is 
to be found the interesting observation as well as the ways of the world)’” 
Mbh. I-i-94. 
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direct—direct in the sense of being less literary or artificial and 
more free or colloquial. 

That the epics form a landmark in the growth of Sanskri 
Literature is but obvious. The amount of work done by scholars 
‘in this respect is eloquent enough. The point relevant here is diff- 
‘erent. We are concerned not with what the epics achieved but with 
what they encouraged. With no amount of exaggeration it might 
‘be said that the Mahabharata first and the Ramayana next intro- 
duced a new vogue into Sanskrit Literature. What we now speak 
‘of as Literary Art in general could be said to have begun in India 
with the writing of the epics. What is interesting now and must 
have been no less than a miracle in those days is turning literature 
into an art. What with the Vedic sentiments growing dim, what 
with the mysteries invested and ascribed thereto by the Brahmanas, 
what with the esoteric speculation of the Upanisads and what 
with the stifling style of the Stitras, men must have welcomed, 
applauded, encouraged and been enraptured by literature like the 
epics which would flow in easy narration, would ebb with emotion 
and charm with music! The epics are such, describing the heroic 
deeds, the thrilling adventures and the noble efforts of warrior- 
princes. What would be more pleasing and more comfortable 
to a people living in mystic horror of powerful surroundings. 
than Man depicted as a successful hero against all evil and 
inconvenient forces ? More pleasing still as the manner in which 
it was done, viz. by means of pithy, intelligible verses known 
~as Slokas. 


That literature could be so stimulating and refreshing and 
fascinating was a new experience which was felt in all the first 
flush of enthusiasm. The post-epic works that have been retained 
for us through tradition are mostly works where literature is an 
art; wherein the purpose is more to enthral and to enrapture than 
to teach or to speculate. We shall find along this tradition some 
masters of letters who have successfully emulated the authors of 
the epics in blending Art with Life, Pleasure with Intelligence 
Beauty with Morality, and Ecstasy with Divinity. Thinkers are 
thought, teachers have taught, and poets have sung not in the 
school-books of logic or rhyme but in artistic forms modelled on. 
the epic. The one notable feature of the preserved post-epic litera- 
ture is life through enjoyment and appreciation of Beauty or 
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Harmony or whatever one would like to call the convenient and 
comfortable adjustment of man to his surroundings. 


It should not be supposed that all this is a phantom raised 
by our own enthusiasm. Appreciation was quite early admitted as 
a necessary faculty in study and culture. This statement could be 
well illustrated by a reference to Bharata’s Natya-sastra. It 
matters little indeed to us whether Bharata is really the author, 
whether the Natya-sastra belongs to the post-Christian or the 
pre-Christian era. We are concerned not with the thoughts of 
Bharata (or of the Natya-Sastra ) but with the tendencies he 
Cor it) represents. Bharata’s treatment of this question presup- 
poses that the subject had been under discussion a long time 
before; secondly, Bharata quotes the opinions of his predecessors. 
For this reason we feel justified in accepting the validity of 
Bharata’s remarks with reference to the post-epic literary pheno- 
mena. Charm and appreciation, says Bharata, form the key-note 
of a literary piece. Nothing exists or excels without rasa (na hi 
rasadrte kagcid arthah pravartate, p. 71). That rasa includes 
among others the idea of charm and appreciation foremost is 
apparent from the analysis (N. S. chap. VI), that follows the 
above statement. 

(i) In the first place, rasa is explained in general terms as 
follows :— 

rasa iti kah padarthah ? atra ucyate ; 
asvadyatvat. Katham asvadyo rasah ? atra ucyate ; 
Yatha hi nana-vyafijana-samskrtam annam bhufijana 
rasan asvadayanti sumanasah purusah harsadins 
capi adhigacchanti tatha nanabhava-abhinaya- 
vyafjitan vag-angasattvopetan sthayi-bhavan 
asvadayanti sumanasah preksakah. (2) 
“T shall tell you what rasa is and how it is enjoyed (i.e. 
experienced ). In a meal consisting of various tastes and savours 
the diners are pleased with one feeling of pleasure arising from 
different causes. Likewise the audience would feel rapture through 
experience conveyed by emotions and movements. ” 
(ii) Secondly the details of rasa experience are analysed as 


follows :— 
A percept or a feeling depends on a stimulus. The stimulus is 
known as the vibhava. Response to astimulus is two-fold, voluntary 
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and involuntary; the involuntary or the immediate is physical or. . 
perceptible and is known as the anubhava; the voluntary or the 
mental is a reaction and is known as the vyabhicaribhava. The 
involuntary or the anubhava has a physical cause (i. e. is due to 
a direct contact ) anda mental effect as in the case of perspiring 
through fear or of being thrilled by pleasant suddenness etc; the 
voluntary or the vyabhicaribhava has a mental cause and physical 
effect as in the case of being tired or of feeling relaxed etc. A 
stimulus with this two fold response means a complete experience 
or appreciation. To feel the bodily thrill and to be exhilarated at 
heart is the complete experience of the beautiful in Nature; unless. 
we do that we do not feel at home ( to speak in prose fashion ) 
or we do not.lose ourselves ( to speak the same pcetically ) in 
the beauty surrounding us. This state of losing oneself is known 
to Bharata as thesthayi-bhava (i. e. a state of unperturbed peace.) 
and he says that the vibhava, the anubhava and the vyabhicari- 
bhava merge into harmony or the sthayi-bhava. In other words 
when Bharata says that rasa is the sine qua non of a literary work 
heonly means that the work would serve as a stimulus by experienc- 
ing which the reader or the spectator is appreciatingly charmed 
into a complete surrender. This view of Bharata was taken up 
later on by the rhetorician Anandavardhana who maintains that 
a kavya or literary piece could be appreciated only by a sahrdaya; 
the word “‘ sahrdaya” he explains as follows :— 


yesam kavya-abhyasa-anugilana-vasad 
visadibhite mano-mukure varnaniyatanmayibhavana- 
yogyata te hrdayasamvadabhajah sahrdayah. (3) 


A sahrdaya is thus one whose mind and tastes are refined and 
who is sympathetic to the extent of losing himself in (i.e. iden- 
tifying with ) the things experienced. 

We are anticipating, however. All this discussion only 
shows that a time was when literary works were solely judged 
with reference to charm and appreciation. And such a time, it is 
urged here, began with the epics. 


The epics were important from another point of view too. They 
formed a charming recitation ; and recitation would be still more 
easy, convenient and charming if it were undertaken by those who 
were either gifted or trained forit. The popularity of the epics 
opened a great chance for such a class of reciters. In the epics 
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themselves we have evidence to show that the work of training reci- 
ters came into existence soon after, if not simultaneously. The chief 
narrator in the presentversion of the Mbh. is Sauti, the son or 
descendant of Sita. The epic Ramayana was sung by Kufilavas 
trained by the author—the sage Valmiki—himself. Sita, however, 
seems to be the earliest of a trained class of reciters. The Sitita 
was probably a professional. In the Mbh. at the opening of the 
Astika Parvan. Sauti, says :-— 
itihasam imam viprah puranam paricaksate 
krsna-dvaipayana-proktam naimisaranyavasisu 
purvam pracoditah Sitah pita me Lomaharsanah 
tasmad aham upaérutya pravaksyami yathatatham. (4) 
“ This legend is supposed to be very old; it was narrated by Vyasa 
to the residents of the Naimisa forest; my father Lomaharsana was 
first trained to recite it, and I shall narrate it just as I have learnt 
it from my father. ” ( I-xiii-6-8 ), 


This Sita, however, should be distinguished from the 
Magadha, a bard, who was also areciter.41_Though both were 
professional reciters the Magadha was a kind of ‘“‘ a Court bard” 
who recited mainly, if not only, the genealogy and the greatness 
of the king under whom he served. The Siita was a pauranika 
i. e. one who knew the whole traditional lore and was also a 
wandering minstrel. Thestyle of the epics encouraged the growth 
and importance of the Sita class; and that class in its turn per- 
petuated the popularity of the epics. 

Lastly, the epics fulfilled another function By their fervour 
and popularity they not only directed but also restricted posi- 
tively the course of subsequent literature to one, uniform channel. 
Most of the extant later Sanskrit works are modelled’ on the 
epics. It was only an accident that the bulk of the Mbh. prevent- 
ed it from being a source of emulation while the Ramayana, 
written as it was round one hero and with no complications or 
digressions, formed the chief model; but if the Ramayana was 
the source of emulation the Mahabharata was as often the source 
of inspiration. In all this the later writers unfortunately miscalcu- 
lated. At the time they wrote, the Sanskrit of the epics was 
further and further being removed from the contemporary form 
it had assumed in the meanwhile. A direct appeal to the reader 


4. Cf. in this connexion C. H. I. Vol. I, p. 130, 131. 257 & 297 
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was now out of question. So we find in all these later works— 
known as the classical Sanskrit Literature—a lack of the natural 
ease and charm and flow of the epics; secondly, a deliberate 
attempt to make up for that loss by artificial means like extra- 
vagance and ostentation. 


In spite of this incidental divergence, Classical Sanskrit 
Literature remained as near the epic models as possible. As time 
went on the Stta class disappeared and in its place are to be 
found the court poets combining in themselves the roles of both 
the Stita and the Magadha. The story of the Sita and the style 
of the Magadha are now to be found together. It is not intended 
here to convey that the whole of the Classical Sanskrit Literature 
is the work of Court-poets. The petty princelings that came 
into existence after the disruption of the Mauryan Empire (2nd 
century B.C.) had pleasure and satisfaction in listening to the 
unheard of and impracticable glories ascribed to themselves by ® 
poet who would further attempt to trace the origin of his patron 
back to any of the epic heroes. Rivalry was one of the causes 
of the spread of such a class of literature. An accident of earlier 
vanity was accepted as a tradition in the later days till, in spite 
of the fact that Sanskrit was unpopular, i.e. unintelligible to the 
average reader, Sanskrit works were written in the epic style 
even as late as the 11th century A.D. ! (leave alone the later 
pedants ). Indulgently nourished like a child of rich parents and 
denied the fresh air and the vigorous exercise in popular apprecia- 
tion this class of Sanskrit Literature died an inevitable death. It 
died so miserable and wretched that no sane attempt has ever 
since been made to revive it. 


CHAPTER II 
FORM OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


IN THE LAST chapter, we made arapid survey of Sanskrit 
Literature in its broad relations to the tendencies of contempo- 
tary life. A natural expression of Life in the early Vedic days, 
Sanskrit literature plumed itself into an art, an expression of joy 
and beauty, and then, for various reasons, art decayed into arti- 
ficiality, and died at last the inevitable death of an uncongenial, 
unnatural element. 


To simplify the historical sketch no mention was made there 
of another factor, that is, the form of the Sanskrit Literature. By 
* form’ is meant the material aspect or what would be roughly dis- 
tinguished as prose and poetry. The earliest Vedic hymns had a 
material form, divided into verses of two to four lines of an equal 
number of syllables. The language of the Vedic hymns was 
peculiar in one respect; it had a tone accent. This accent had a 
grammatical value inasmuch as it determined the position and 
the relation of the word in the sentence, and sometimes even the 
meaning of the word andsoon. Asa result, superficially, the 
chanting of the Vedic hymns had a musical effect. 


After the four Vedas the accents with their original signifi- 
cance are missed. Further, the form of the Brahmanic and the 
Upanisadic Literature differs on the whole from that of the hymns. 
It is not metrical. Probably, the discursive nature of their contents 
compelled the authors of the Brahmanas and of the majority of 
the Upanisads to write in a prose style, while the descriptive 
nature of the Vedic hymns gave freer scope for metrical composi- 
tion. The literature of the Black Yajurveda is the only earlier 

literature written in a prose style.! We have, as already mention- 

ed, Yaska’s Nirukta—a scientific work on Etymology—written in 
a prose style. The question of prose or poetry may not, after all, 
have been related to the discursive or the descriptive nature of 
the work concerned. That the question is, however, important 
for the present purpose will be seen presently. 

Writing was not known before the 8th century B. C.2. Even 


ieee tie le VOL ep. 4. 
2. Oxford History of India, pp. 27 and 136. 
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after it was introduced the difficulties involved, for’ want of other 
materials, were enough to dissuade even an enthusiast. So 
literature in those days must naturally have passed on orally. Even 
this oral ‘ publication” entailed much labour and more difficulties- 
Common experience shows that poetry, with its fixed length and 
its equal number of syllables and its rhyme, is easier to be memo- 
rised than prose, which is more fluid. For this reason, the poetic 
i.e. the metrical style must have found more favour in those days. 
The only attempt to simplify the study of prose works was made 
in the Sutras but its very success scared the average reader away. 


Here again the authors of the epics showed a shrewd foresight. 
With the boldness of a genius they faced the realities and with 
the skill of an artist they gave them a form. The epic story in 
itself would have appealed to the readers but by utilising the 
metrical form for narration that appeal was made stronger and 
more lasting. Even the metre used was the simplest viz. the 
anustubh or the §loka with four feet of eight syllables. The task 
was made easy both for the reciter and his audience. Thus, in 
the Mbh. the reciter VaiSampayana says :— 


(i) Sravyanam uttam cedam. ‘“ Most pleasing to listen to” 
(I-lxii-18 ). ©) 

(ii) Srdvyam $ruti-sukham caiva. ‘To be recited and 
also listened to with pleasure.” (ibid. 52). (6) 

(iii) Vistiryaitat mahad jfanam rsih samksipya cabravit | 
istam hi vidusam loke samasa-vyasa-dharanam,| (7) 
“ This great lore has been narrated by the sage in 
brevity and at length; what is more convenient to 
learners than to get knowledge in these two ways’’ 

(iv) Alarbkrtam Subhaih Sabdaih samayair divya-manusaih | 
chandovrttaisca vividhair anvitam vidusam priyam(8) 
“Words are charming, situations both human and 
superhuman, rhymes and metres vary; so it (i.e. the 
epic ) will charm the learned.” 


A thrilling narration, a simple metre, and musical variations. 
What wonder then that the epics should form the ideal of all 
future writers! Of the two, the Ramayana had the further 
advantage of being short and compact, more systematic and more 


3. For a fuller discussion vide G. E, I.,-Chap. lv. 
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poetic; for this reason, the Ramayana was hailed as the 
adi-kavya or the first literary poem. 


Asa result of such circumstances poetic style became the 
vehicle of popular literature. In the early days of the epics it was 
only convenient to recite and easier to follow. But as time wore 
down the language of the epics to variations and modifications 
the advantage of the style diminished; and as writing came 
more and more into vogue the early advantage of a recitational 
Style lost its force. But in spite of such changes in the language 
within and in the society without the post-epic poets copied the 
metrical model of the epics. Longer and more difficult metres 
were introduced. Narration too lost its simplicity and natural- 
ness, and the poetic style that was once the magician’s wand of a 
popular artist turned into the school-master’s rod of a pedant. The 
music that touched the finer chords of human hearts turned toa 
drone that sent tosleep some self-centred petty prince or that 
pampered the pundits into drowsy applause. 


It would be bold indeed on our part to insist that the post- 
epic Sanskrit Literature, blindly following the models, crashed 
headlong into decadence. Literature, after all, is the production of 
the poet and the artist. If literature is degraded it only means that 

‘itisin the hands of mere pretenders to literary laurels. The 
form of the epics was retained more because of what it had achiev- 
ed in its own days than of what it was or would be achieving 
subsequently. That form had outlived its fresh appeal and its 
faithful art. The prose attempts of the earlier days culminated in 
the sttras developing a technology ; thus they lost contemporary 
popular sympathy and ceased to represent popular life. Likewise, 
soon enough, the epic style too developed into a science 
with a technology; and thus restricted it too lost the 
general sympathy and ceased to represent contemporary social 
activities and ambitions. Nothing could illustrate this 


4, By the 8thcentury A.D. we come across works, supposedly on 
Rhetorics or literary criticism. It is a pitiful sight of intelligent writers 
and thinkers wasting themselves on the details of what a hero must be 
like in a Kavya, how the Kavya should begin and how it should end, 
what things are to be described therein and in what sequence and such 
superficial points ad nauseum. Though these works do not appear till 
the 8th century the views therein were probably being formed a long 
time before. r 
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remark better than a casual observation of the. monotonous, the 
tule-bound form of kavya that repeated itself through different 
ages and with different poets. We might take any kavya—say 
the Buddhacarita of A’vaghosa, one of the earliest of the 
classical period and compare it with any one of the latest—say 
the Janakiharana of Kumaradasa of Ceylon; we will find that 
essentially there is no difference in the form and the treatment— 
an identical beginning, the same arrangement of ( oftentimes 
the same ) ideas, facts and fancies and figures of the same tone 
and touch and soon! There is nothing like a development ; on 
the other hand, there is a desperate attempt, naturally doomed to 
failure, to preserve the epic model. 


It is relieving, however, to find that imitation is not the only 
contribution of the post-epic period. Every generation has its 
own ideas and its own ways of expression. The ideas may be 
based on or borrowed from those of the previous generation, still 
they appear new either because the generation is new or because 
the mode of expression is different. The Vedic seers compos- 
ed their hymns; their descendants expressed same or similar 
ideas but in a different style (i.e. a different point of view ) ; 
in the epic days the same ideas were arranged in a peculiar 
form and expressed ina fresh style; and similarly, the post-epic 
period introduced, beside the epic, a literary style of their 
own where the old, old materials were arranged in a new fashion. 
It should be further noted that almost all the great Sanskrit 
writers after the epic have subscribed to this new form, testifying 
at once to the greatness of their own powers and the freshness of 
the latest style. That style is the form found in Sanskrit dramas. 


Superficially speaking, the form of Sanskrit dramas is not 
quite new or original. Instead of the purely prose or the purely 
poetic style of earlier works, these dramas were written partly in 
prose and partly in verse. Secondly, the purpose of the epic viz., 
to turn literature into art—a path of roses to charm and apprecia- 
tion of joy and beauty—this purpose, was carried into the dramas- 
What is the artistic purpose or effect of a drama? Bharata, in 
his, Natya-Sastra, gives a frank reply to this question. 


duhkhartanam Sramartanam Sokartanam tapasvinam 
visra ma-jananam loke natyam etad bhavisyati ; 
vinoda-jananam kale natyam etad bhavisyati; (9). 


a 
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“Drama shall be a comfort, an amusement and a refreshment to all 
those that are grieved, miserable or weary” (I-111 b, 112 a, 117 a). 
So does Kalidasa, himself a great dramatist, answer this question. 
natyam bhinna-rucer janasya bahudha pyekam samara dha- 
nam “ (10) 
Drama though of various types, is an entertainment 
common to people of different tastes.’’ ( Mal. I. 4). 
Bhavabhiti, another great playwright of later days, is still 
more explicit on this point : 
bhimna rasanam gahanah prayogah 
sauharda-hrdyani vicestitani 
auddhatyam ayojita-kamasiitram 
citrah katha vaci vidagdhata ca. (11) 
“Sentiments are depicted in all their subtlety; the actions are 
charming and reasonable; there is sense and dignity; the plot is. 
unusual and the dialogue skilful (such plays alone are consider- 
ed good, MM. I-6)’’. The protestations of Bhavabhiti are echoed 
by a later writer on dramaturgy viz. Dhanafijaya the author of 
DaSaripaka. Drama to him, is no class-room moral lesson : 
ananda-nisyandisu ripakesu 
vyutpatti-matram phalam alpabuddhih 
yo’pitihasadivad aha sadhuh 
tasmai namah svaduparanmukhaya (12) 
“ Dramatic representations are the pure expressions of Joy; the in- 
nocent fool who believes that Drama, like the study of Itihadsa 
and others, improves only the intellectual outlook, has no sense 
of Beauty or Enjoyment.’ (D.R.1.6), Instances might be 
multiplied to show that enjoyment i. e. charm and appreciation 
formed the foremost feature of dramas. The idea of charm and 
appreciation, as explained above, was first put into practice by 
the authors of the epics 
Sanskrit dramas copied the epics in another respect. The 
outstanding features of the epic style were narration and descrip- 
tion. The stories of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are more 
human in outlook and treatment compared with the mythology of 
the Vedic hymns or with the Upanisadic discussion. This introduc- 
tion of life-like incidents and emotions was retained in the dramas 
in only as far as borrowing their plots from or modelling them upon 
those in the epics. More will besaid on this feature in another place. 
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Here it is mentioned as a sufficient reason to show how classical 
Sanskrit dramas are indebted to the epics. The indebtedness is so 
close that when after a time, the Natya-Sastra is written, the 
author boasts therein of drama in the same tones in which the 
Mbh. boasts of itself. Bharata says :-— 


na taj jianam na tacchilpam na sa vidya nasa kala 

na sa yogo na tat karma natye’smin yan na dréyate; 

sarvasastrani Silpani karmani vividhani ca; 

veda-vidyetihasanam akhyanaparikalpanam; (13) 
“ There is no knowledge, no fine art, no learning, no skill, no 
yoga and no activity that is not represented in Drama. ( Here 
are ) all the éastras, all the fine arts and actions of diverse 
nature...<.. In Drama are narrated and represented all the Vedic 
and all the traditional or Jegendary lore” (I. 114, 112b : 116b ).5 
Just as Vyasa wrote the Mbh. and trained his disciples to recite 
it, so did Bharata : 


akhyapito viditva’>ham natyavedam pitamahat 
putran adhyapayam yogyan prayogam casya tattvatah (14) 


“T learnt this Veda of Dramaturgy from God Brahman and then 
I taught my sons ( or disciples ) both its theory and its practice ”’ 
eos) 2 

Thus we see that most of the original features of the epic 
style are borrowed by the Drama literature. That the Drama 
should also borrow the tendency to claim a hoary tradition and a 
perfection in the same tones as the epic is eloquent enough. But 
that is only half the truth; the other half is more important, 
more enlightening and also more refreshing—as it reveals 
some new features into literature for the first time. Though 
they form the subject of a detailed study later, just one or two 
of them would be considered here. 


The most important and the original feature is the introduc- 
tion of the Prakrts. Those who have a historical knowledge of the 
linguistic development of Sanskrit might question the Originality 
of this feature. Most of the Prakrts were, at one time—probably 


5. Cf. the famous line in the Mbh. 
yad ihasti tad anyatra yan neh@sti na tat kvacit 
‘*« What is here is elsewhere, what is not here cannot be found elsewhere.”” 
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after the epics, spoken dialects. To write in a style nearer the 
spoken one was first attempted by the epics. So why should 
not one say that even the introduction of the Prakrts was just 
a tendency borrowed from the epics ? Why not indeed ? But the 
difficulty lies in taking the Prakrt passages of the available plays 
as genuine specimens of actually spoken dialects. Originality in 
this respect concerns more with the boldness of placing these 
dialects side by side with the sacred tongue. The two Sanskrit 
authorities on Dramaturgy have recognised the importance of 
this innovation. Thus Bharata ‘— 
natya-yoge tu kartavyam kavyam bhasasam@$rayam. (15) 
“In a play staged the composition should be based on the 
local dialects.’’ ( XVIII-43). 
The DaSarupaka, too, is equally insistent. ( 11-63 ) 
deSa bhasa-kriya-vesa-laksanah syuh pfavrttayah 
lokéd evédhigamyaitah yathaucityam prayojayet (16) 


“Tn all the productions dress, action and speech should be 
taken directly from the Society and should be properly observed.” 


It would not be unreasonable, therefore, to believe that the 
introduction of the Prakrts was an innovation of the post-epic 
period. 

Another important feature of the Drama literature—a feature 
which is new and original-is the ‘“humanising” tendency. Though 
the epics had made literature a source of pleasure and interest to 
the average readers, their success was due more to the style than 
to the treatment. The story itself was still fantastic; the chara- 
cters therein were super-human heroes, semi-divine beings or 
demons of evil and darkness. This element of “super-naturalism” 
of the heroic age was retained by the later kavya works and to an 
appreciable extent even by the Drama literature. But side by side 
developed a tendency of turning literature from a mere luxury to 
a light on life. The ordinary beings with the fun and pain, the 
ideas and idiosyncracies, the humours and habits of routine life 
were utilised by the dramatic artists. Literature was here “demo- 
cratised’—so to say. No evidence would be more convincing 
than the mention of prakarana—such was the name of the 
earliest forms in Dramatic literature. Let Bharata himself 
explain what a prakarana is (N. S. XX) :— 
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yatra kaviratma-buddhya vastu Sariram ca natakam caive 
autpattikam prakurute prakaranam etad budhair jfieyam (49) 
vipra-vanik-sacivanam purohitamatya-sarthavahanam 
caritam yad anekavidham tad jheyam prakaranam nama (52) 
nodattanayakakrtam na divyacaritam na rajasambhogam 
bahya-jana-samprayuktam vijileyam prakaranam tajfiaih (53) 
saciva-sresthi-brahmana-purohitamatya-sarthavahanam 
grhavarta yatra bhavet. (55) (17) 


“Let the wise people know that a prakaranais an original produc- 
tion of a poet dealing with the varied life-story of Brahmins, 
tradesmen, ambassadors, purohits, ministers, merchants, etc. No 
kings, no super-human incidents, no heroes of an exalted type to 
be found here. Let the wise know that a prakarana deals with 
the routine (domestic aspects of an ordinary (bahyajana) human 
being.” Dasartipaka, more or less, repeats these ideas (D. R. 
III 39), and Visvanatha, too, in his Sahitya Darpana summarises 
the same views (S. D. VI 224). All this is sufficient to show that 
prakarana was a piece built up by the author’s imagination but 
based on or related to the incidents in the life of an average 
man; no extraordinary situation, no super-human deeds, no exalted 
powers. Some Sanskrit prakaranas like Sidraka’s Mrcchakatika 
or Bhavabhiti’s Malati-Madhava may not be all we desire when 
a play is based on actual social life. What is important is the 
tendency to bring literature nearer and nearer to everyday life. 


We are now in a position to summarise the main tendencies 
of literary development in Sanskrit. In the Vedic days hymns 
were sung in honour of baffling super-human elements. The 
feeling behind and the fervour in these hymns were shared by 
that primitive society asa whole. The rich fancy of the hymns 
fascinated many a generation following, with the result that that 
fancy was studied at one time and emulated at another. But 
that feeling and that fervour were now neither fresh nor popular: 
so the study in the Brahmanas and the emulation of the Upanisads 
assumed aristocratic airs and, like any aristocracy, were out of 
touch with popular life. Aryans as a people were still pushing 
far and wide over India, their life was still adventurous. That 
adventurous life was represented in the epics, a glorious life set 
to enchanting music. The result was so successful that the 
epics served as literary models for a long time to come, extending 
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even to the times when the very life of the epic days loomed past 
and fantastic. The last stage of our survey covers a field where 
the epic style was not merely modelled upon but modified to an 
advantage. That is the field of Dramatic literature. 


So far the survey reads like one story. But so many objec- 
tions can be legitimately directed against it. Can the literary 
development be traced along the lines suggested above ? Can it 
be shown that the Drama literature comes after the epics and 
not at all before? Were there no dramas before the epics? 
Questions like these will have to be answered throughout the 
present work. The question that would face us first is that of 
the origin of Sanskrit Drama. An answer to that question would 
meet many of the above and similar objections. So to that ques- 
tion of the Sanskrit Drama we shall now turn. 


5. L.—2 


CHAFTER III 
ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 


( Traditional ) 


To the Hindu mind everything except God and the world 
(sarnsara), has a beginning. Moreover, the beginning of anyth- 
ing is supposed to be known as certain only when it is traced to 
God Himself. So we find. the Natyasastra—the scientific trea- 
tise on Drama and Dramaturgy, traced traditionally to Brahma, 
the All-Creator. We may be annoyed at such an irresponsible 
attitude of facetiously tracing all things to God—we may be 
annoyed but we cannot complain. In one respect, these ancient 
Indian scholars (called rsis then) have an advantage over the 
modern Sanskrit scholars. In explaining any phenomenon by 
tracing it to God the old sages enunciated a theory or an outlook 
which has been at least silently acquiesced in; while the modern 
scholars, in tracing any and every feature of Sanskrit Literature 
to and from the Vedic period, are only raising a dust-storm of 
doubt and indecision. The traditional account, as will be 
presently shown, has a style of its own, to understand which one 
has to interpret. 

To Bharata Drama has two beginnings, one in the divine 
and the other in the mortal world. Moreover, as the treatise 
deals with drama on the stage, the origin of Drama means to him 
the first performance of the first drama. The history of this 
performance, as described in the opening chapters of the. 
Natyasastra, hence deserves a full summary. 


In the old, old days, when the inhabitants of Jambidvipa 
lived a life not quite a reputable one ( gramyadharma-pravrtte! ) 
when towns flourished along with their quarrels and their 
jealousies ( kamalobha-vasam-gate ) and when luck ‘and lust 
were rife, Indra and other Gods went in deputation to God 
Brahma. The good ways of the old world were discredited. To 
improve the world and its ways they wanted simpler and plea- 
santer methods. The number of Sidras, low-caste people, had 
increased. A Sidra had no rightful access to the sacred lore or 
the Vedas. So the Vedas were now not at all helpful. Why 


heme tos O. 
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should not Brahma create a fifth Veda that would be accessible 
to all, irrespective of their caste-distinctions ? (Sarva-varnikam)?. 
Brahma consented. He made an easy and skilful job of it. 
With the existing four Vedas as his materials he created the 
Natya—wherein the text was taken from the Rgveda, the music 
from the Samaveda, the action from the Yajurveda and the 
tasa from the Atharvan2 It was a silent revolution and was ac- 
ceptable to both the old and the new worlds. This piece, called 
itihasa, Indra was asked to produce. Indra, however, pleaded his 
inability. ‘* Sire, the Gods are not able to undarstand, execute and 
express this lore; the Gods are not at all suited for Drama.” 4 
‘Thereupon the sage Bharata was entrusted with that task. Bharata 
‘soon showed that he deserved this divine compliment. Bharata 
was a man with a shrewd insight and a practical sense. He had 
the further advantage of being the father of hundred sons’ whom 
he could “coach up” with all paternal rigour. But soon he found 
out that he had to include some ladies as certain parts were 
impossible to be played by men.® The wise sage did not flinch. 
‘On his request Brahma supplied Apsaras damsels.’ Then the 
heavenly musicians, like Narada and others were assembled. The 
play to be produced was “ The Defeat of the Demons.” Naturally, 
the demons took strong objection to it and were wroth that 
Brahma should license such a performance likely to disturb the 
peace of the citizens. The “ open fields” ( dhvajamaha )* of 
-Indra made it easy for the opponents to attack and prevent the 
production. In the interests of safety, it was found that a play- 
house well protected by walls on all sides was essential.* Later 
on, the demons were pacified by Brahma who explained to 
them the nature as well as the purpose and functions of Drama, 
Here are the eloquent words in which Brahma pleaded the 
greatness of Drama. 
‘“‘ Why are you so displeased, my demon friends? I have 
created this Natyaveda so that there would be a better mutual 
Ibid. 1-17. 
Ibid. 1-22. 
Tbid. 1-24-41. 
Ibid. 1-46. 
Ibid. I. 48-50. 


Ibid, 1. 55. 
Ibid. 1. 79-80. 
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understanding (karmabhavanvayapekso ) between you and the 
Gods. It is not a piece of propaganda of any one section. The 
three worlds shall be described here. There is religion for 
those who are religious minded, love for those that.are amorous 
minded, knowledge for the ignorant, criticism of the learned, a 
delight to the Gods and a solace to the afflicted. In short, every 
one will find in Drama just what he needs and what is good for 
him. It preaches yet delights, it recreates yet it is reasonable, 
it teaches and yet is broad-minded. Where else could you find 
reason with recreation, knowledge with attraction, and morality 
with beauty ?”? The demons must have been men with hearts. 
They were not only pacified but entirely satisfied. 

Chapter II of the N. S. can be passed over in this connection 
as it merely describes the creation and the details of the 
natyavefma —or the play-house."" In the new play-house 
Bharata went through all the preliminary ceremonies (III). By 
this time the sage had grown wiser by experience and did not 
revive “ the Defeat of the Demons.’’ With his band of actors 
he waited on Brahma to receive orders as to which play was 
to be staged. It was decided to play the “samavakara’ 
performance named “The Nectar Churning” (amrta-manthana).? 
Brahma was so pleased that he volunteered to introduce the 
company to God Siva, and in the presence of the latter a 
‘** dima” performance, by name “ the Burning of the Three Forts’? 
(tripura-daha ), was given. God Siva too commended the 
actors whom he found promising and, to make the performance 
better, he undertook the task of personally supervising and 
introducing dance and music into the show.® 

Thus does Bharata describe, at length and in rapture, the 
first dramatic production under his management. This account 
has mystified many scholars, and many more were justified 
under the circumstances to dismiss the whole narration as of no. 
historical value. One is rather surprised to find that these 
scholars should insist that history ought to have been written, 
in those earlier days, in the same style as in the modern dave: 


10. Jbid. I. 102-118. 

11. Fora fuller interpretation of these Chapters see Chapter XX of 
this work. 
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With a little more patience and a more accurate analysis it will 
be seen that Bharata is not as fantastic as he appears to be. 
Let us only remember that the two first performances are known 
as “ samavakara” and ‘ dima.” 

The samavakéra is defined"! as follows :— 

devasurabija krtam prakhyatodatta-nayakam caiva (18) 
“* A representation wherein the hero is well known and highly . 
placed, where the story develops on the tight between the Gods 
and the demons.”’ 

What is important from our point of view is the fact that 
the story represents a fight. How was this fight represented on 
the stage ? The answer to this question is given by Bharat himself 
in another connexion'®. Brahma, the sponsor of Drama was 
watching a fight between God Krsna and two demons, Madhu 
and Kaitabha. This fight was fought out by Krsna successfully 
but, strange to say, the success owed itself to Brahma’s directions. 
The various postures and methods into which the fight develop- 
ed appealed to Brahma from an artistic point of view. He was 
so pleased with the whole show that he immediately set to intro- 
duce those postures and methods into his pet fancy viz., the natya 
or drama. Ultimately he did so in the form of the four vrttis or 
styles. What are these vrttis? Are they the different methods 
of representation or are they merely methods under different 
circumstances? An analysis of the description of these four 
vittis might help us to answer this question. 

(i) First is the Bharati vrtti taken from the Rgveda’®. It is 
defined as :— 

ya vak-pradhana purusa-prayojya 
stri-varjita sansktta-vakya-yukta 
svanamadheyair bharataih prayukta 

sa bharati nama bhavet tu vrttih’” (19) 

“Tt consists of mere speeches or recitation and is only played 
by men. There are to be no ladies at all. The language here is 
Sanskrit and the actors represent it under their own names.” 


14. Ibid. XX. €6. 
15. Ibid. XXII. 1-22. 
16. bid. XXII. 24, 
17. Ibid. XXII. 25. 
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Here there is no representation, so to say. There no ‘‘ made-up” 
roles as the (supposed) actors are to speak and act under their 
own names. It is merely recitational, since it is taken from the 
Rgvedic hymns. And there was no place for ladies at all. 


(ii) Next comes the Satvati vrtti. 


va gangabhinayavati sattvotthana-vacana-prakaranesu 
sattvadhikarayukta vijfieya satvati vrttih * (20) 


“ Whenever there is an emotional context, it is accompanied by 
speech, and acting; if, in addition, there is an abundance of 
“ sattva”’ it is the Satvati vrtti.” What “sattva ” is, is explained 
by Bharata in another place. '’ It is defined as : 


avyakta-ripam sattvam:hi jfeyam bhavarasasrayam 

yathasthana-rasopetam romaficasradibhir gunaih. (21) 
“Tt is something subtle and clever on which depends the proper 
representation of sentiments and !feelings” i.e. where theie is 
“ acting ” as we know it. This vrtti is apparently taken trom the 
Yajurveda. Here there is recitation as well as acting. As the 
author speaks of rasa, it is probable that the actors were expected 
to reveal the supposed effects of the actions by tears etc. 


Gii) The third vrtti is the Kaisiki. 
ya slaksna-nepathya-visesa-citra 
stri-samyuta ya bahu-nrtta-gita 
kamopabhoga-prabhavopacara 
tam kaisikim vrttim udaharanti.® (22) 


* There are females in the representation, plenty of music and 
dance, representation of love-affairs, and lastly there is beautiful 
* dressing-up ’ (Slaksna-nepathya-visesa-citra).” Three points in 
this definition deserve to be noticed ; (a) presence of actress, (b)} 
dance and music, and (c) impersonation. The first two are 
closely related to each other; nay, it appears each is essential 
for the other. For, in the very first chapter, Bharata says :— 


kaigiki Slasna-nepathya Srigara-rasa-sambhava 
agakya purusaih sadhu prayoktum strijanad rte.?! (23) 


18. Ibid. XXII. 39. 
19. Lbid. XXIV 3. 
20. Ibid. XXII 47, - 
21. ILbid., XXII 57. 
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“ The Kaigiki dealing with Love and requiring beautiful dressing 
is impossible to be staged by men. without women.” I-46. 


(iv) The last vrtti is the Arabhati. 


prastava-pata-pluta-langhita ni 
canyani mayakrtam indrajalam 
citrani yuktani ca yatra nityam 

tam tadréim arabhatim vadanti (24 ) 


“ Where there are various kings of music, flight, dance, magic 
etc. represented regularly.” It should be noted that herein we 
find some permanent setting ( yatra nityam ) i.e. some sort of 
stage equipment which would help an honest representation of 
the various actions. 


Without going into further details the four vrttis might be 
summarised as under :— 


(i) Bharati or purely recitational 

(ii) Satvati or recitation and acting 

(iii) Kaisiki or impersonation with music and dance, and 

(iy) Arabhati or a true-to-life representation on an equip- 
ped stage. 


If we remember that during Krsna’s fight with the demons 
Brahma observed the four vfttis in the same order as meritioned 
so far and introduced them likewise in the natya, would we not 
be justified in believing that the four vrttis are not merely four 
varieties of representation but a progressive chain in four stages ? 
Does not the opening account of Bharata, as described above, 
bear out this belief ? The first performance was a Samavakara, 
named ‘The Nectar-churning.’”” It must have been a pure 
recitation, a description with probably no device to represent 


the action. 
The second performance was a dima which has been defined 
as one where the story and the hero are well known. 


mayendra-jala-bahulo bahu-purusotthana-bhedasamyuktah 
deviisura-raksasa-bhita-yaksa-naga$ ca purusah syuh” (25) 


DO Eide XX..91. 
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“Where there is a great number of male characters and a good 
deal. of make-believe” etc. The‘ make-believe”? is probably 
the végarigabhinaya i.e. the bodily movements of the Satvati 
vitti. Without repeating, one thing has to be naturally insisted 
upon here. The information of the Natyasastra may not con- 
tain facts, but there is no harm ( why, there is more reason ) in 
believing that the work, at the worst, attempts to preserve tradi- 
tion. In doing this, it describes the different trends in the 
development of Drama as arepresentation. Its vocabulary and 
its technique of description are peculiar to the age. The treatise 
might be one fairly late. But would that fact alone be a sufficient 
argument to show that even the tendencies and the tradition 
Preserved therein belong to the latest age? 


There is another reason in not disbelieving the above 
account so hastily. A critical arrangement and a reasonable in- 
terpretation of the facts would reveal some interesting points. To 
those we shall now turn. To render the discussion more intelli- 
gible, we shall first mention the three points that emerge from 
the traditional account. 


(i) The credit for the first production of a dramatic re- 
presentation belongs to one Bharata; 


(ii) A consistent attempt has been made throughout to— 
establish a connexion between the natya and the four Vedas; and 


Gii) with reference to the Bharati vrtti, a probable evolu- 


tion from dumb show to a dramatic representation has been 
hinted at. 


We shall now consider these points one by one. 


CHAPTER 1V 


WHO IS BHARATA ? 


Bharata, tradition tells us, is the originator of Drama. 
He is the Prometheus of the Drama world. Like so many other 
men of genius of the primitive days, Bharata is placed behind a 
mist-like halo. The difficulty is not so much in finding out 
when and where Bharata lived as in acknowledging that he 
was a real, living person. Bharata is a name well known to the 
Hindu tradition. In the Vedic days, Bharata was a name of 
one of the Vedic tribes. Secondly, ‘“ Bharata’? was supposed 
to be the name of a king (son of Sakuntala andDusyanta ) who 
became the first Emperor ( Sarvabhauma ). Thirdly, ‘“‘ Bharata ” 
is the name of a sage, the traditional author of the Natyasastra 
(not to be confused with the originator of Dramatic 
Representation ). And lastly in the N. S. itself the word 
*“ bharata ” is used in the sense of ‘“‘ an actor.” 


Under these circumstances it is not easy to determine who 
the Bharata, mentioned in connection with the Natyasastra, is. 
The first two meanings viz., that of “a tribe” and that of “ the 
name of a king” have been entirely ruled out by scholars: as 
regards the others, scholars have not been able to determine 
(1) whether Bharata was a mystical sage postulated by the actors 
themselves, who were called ‘“ bharata” and or (ii) whether 
Bharata was a real person in honour of whose initiative enterprise 
the actors were called “ bharata’’s. ! 


That the insistence of scholars is not so well placed will be 
noticed on acloser examination of the facts. Why should the 
word “ bharata” mean asage or an actor when neither sense 
would suit the context? That neither of the meanings suits the 
context is plain enough. That a mythical sage should write the 
Natya-Sastra does not appeal to a reasonable mind; that actor or 
actors should write it does not answer the common sense point of 
view. Besides, the other meanings of that word do not seem to have 


i. cf. ‘‘The treatise which goes by Lis (Fharata’s) name is very 
prolis and may be an amplification of the Bharata sittras which are lost. 
It is to these siitras or stage directions for the use of bharatas or actors 
that Bharata owes his imaginary existence” Ind. Theatre, p. 30. 
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been carefully considered. ‘‘Bharata”, as mentioned above, is the 
name of a Vedic tribe. In the N.S. itself, the bharatas are re- 
ferred to collectively, as the sons of Bharata.2 The literary 
tradition of the Vedic Aryans is the first reason for such a belief. 
We know how the authorship of the various Vedic hymns and 
mandalas had been ascribed to a family, a clan and so on, but 
least to one individual’ The mandala VII of the R. V. tor 
example, claims the authorship of the Vasisthas i.e. of persons 
whose family name was the Vagistha. Similarly, could not the 
Bharata or the Natyasastra be a family and not an individual ? 
As a matter of fact, in N.S. I are mentioned the hundred 
sons of Bharata and they are mentioned again in N. S. XXXVI. 


On this supposition much of the traditional account could 
be reasonbly explained. At the beginning it was the Bharata 
family that was responsible for first introducing the art of drama- 
tic representation. As belonging to the Vedic Aryans it was a 
family of talents and tradition. A time came, however, when 
the Bharata family lost its prestige and powers and privileges. 
Nowhere is it so difficult to continue the family traditions as in 
arts of instinct. Owing to the questionable attitudes and behavi- 
our of Bharata’s sons the very art was threatened with destruc- 
tion ‘ Luckily for Bharata, a king by name Nahusa came into 
power over the divine kingdom. This Nahusa patronised Bharata 
and his sons, and Drama has been firmly established ever since. 

The above narration is highly instructive. In the first place, 
it gives us an idea about a family known as Bharata. This 
family must have been highly cultured, intelligent and respect- 
able.’ The fact that other vedic sages cursed the misbehaving 
sons of Bharata suggests that that was a vedic family®. How 
sincerely pained must have been these other vedic families when 
they found a family of their own blood and tradition resorting to 
vulgar ways like dancing and singing—not in honour of the God 
but to please a vulgar crowd! It is curious that a votary of Dra- 
matic Att should be held in contempt and derision in all climes 


2. N.S. I. 26-26, XXXVI, 29. 

Seed OP Violen ia pay Te 

4. For further details in this connexion see one compare the account 
in the next chapter. 

5 ee Otel eee: 

6. Cf. Ibid, XXXVI, 33-35 and the next Chapter of this work. 
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and at all times. Is it a universal conspiracy of dull minds against 
daring, of slovenly self-deception against searching self-knowl- 
edge, of instinctive animal spirits against inspired art? If we 
mention that as late as the XVI century, and in a country where 
Shakespeare was still living, actors were classed as vagabonds it 
is Only to illustrate a universal tendency. In India, too, from 
the very early times there is evidence to show a similar state of 
affairs. In one of the earliest treatises on sociology and politics 
viz, the ArthaSastra ascribed to Kautilya ‘singing and dancing” 
are mentioned among the duties of a Sidra.’ Similarly accord- 
ing to the sage Manu a man conversing with another man’s wife 
commits an offence and is liable to a fine; but there is an excep- 
tion. Any one can talk with an actor’s wife and no offence is 
committed! Actors and their wives are so immoral that the 
question of their moral sentiments being offended does not arise 
at all. 
naiva carana-daresu vidhir natmopajivisu 
sajjayanti hi te nazir nigudhaé carayanti te.® (26) 

* This law does not refer tc the wives of actors or to those that 
maintain themselves by selling their body. They are procurers 
and work in secrecy.® 

The higher in art, the lower in life—has been the thumb- 
and-rule dictum of Society; and the Vedic sages had every 
human reason to be enraged with Bharata and his sons. The con- 
sequence could be easily anticipated. The Bharatas should either 
recant or should forfeit their Vedic prestige and privileges. Lucki- 
ly for their art the Bharatas were unrepentant. They chose to 
leave the neighbourhood of their Vedic brethren. They suffered 
not for this love of their art, for soon enough the royal patronage 
of Nahusa was extended to them. Whois this Nahusa? We 
do not know for certain. What we do know is that from the 
Vedic days he is a sore to the eyes of the Aryans. He is the 
fiend whom Indra, the beloved hero of the Vedic tribes, attacks. 


7. Sadrasya dvijati-susriisa varta karu kusilava karmaca. Prakarana I, 
Chap. iii. 

Soe Mas. VIII, 362: 

9. ‘*Carana’’ mentioned in this verse—has the highest status in the 
dramatic world asa singer and a dancer. na hi carya vina kincinnatye 
hyangam pravartate—witkout dance, says Bharata the drematic att cannot. 


exist. N.S. X16. 
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sd nftamo nahuso armat-sujatah 
puro abhinat arhan dasyu-hatye. (27) 


“Strong, glorious, manliest, for us he shattered the forts of 
Nahusa, when he slew the Dasyus ° 


This Nahusa may bean individual or, for all we know, that 
word may be the name or nickname of a non-Aryan tribe. That 
the sage Agastya had a feud with Nahusa shows that the locality 
of the latter was somewhere about the Vindhya range of | 
mountains.!!. The Bharata tribe from the Vedic days wandered: 
now in power, now in obscurity from the Punjab to the 
Kuruksetra where their eastward migration was obstructed by 
the Kurus, and then from Kuruksetra probably south-west 
( through the modern Rajputana ) to Vindhya” where it earned 
the favour of the non-Aryan Nahusa. 


To return to the word “‘bharata.” From the foregoing it seems 
reasonable to believe that the Bharata mentioned in connexion 
with the Natyasastra is the name of a Vedic tribe. But there 
are passages in the NatyaSastra where the word “ bharata” is 
used not merely in the sense of a family name or in the sense of 
the family-members ( which naturally came to mean “ actors” ) 
but in a still wider significance. ‘““ Now” says Bharata “* I shall 
mention the list of bharatas. The scene-setter, the disdka 
( Vidiska ?), the musician, the dancer, the stage-manager, the 
producer. the dresser, the florist, the painter, the washerman, the 
artisans etc.—these are all bharatas since they supply ( Skt. toot 
bhr- ) the various materials required for a performance. ” 


A careful perusal of these passages would reveal the fact that 
a bharata ( or a bharata XX XV 69 ) is not so such an actor as 
one of the Managers or workers of the whole show from erecting 
a stage to the stage-worship just beforea play begins. No other 


10. R. V. X. 99 vii ( Griffith's translation ). For some other details 
see the following chapter of this work. : 


11. For the locality of Agastya and his feud with Nahusa, see Mbh. 
Adiparvan, Chapter 94, 102, 157 and 207. 
12r Colle Vol tp eis3e 


13. N.S. XXXV 66-69. 


a 
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sense could be more suitable since Bharata and his family were 
not actors but managers and producers." 


Thus the word bharata in the Natyasastra refers in the first 
instance to some members and descendants of aclan or family 
of thatname. This family was the first sponsor and manager of 
Dramatic Representation. Either the family heritage was lost 
or the family ceased, for reasons suggested above, to be recognised 
as a family. After some time tharata meant anyone and 


everyone who sponsored the art and managed or took part 
in the production 


Oe 


14. Note in this connection that in some later plays like the Veni- 
sathhara and Prasanna-Raghava the Siitradhara is addressed as ‘' bharata” 


in the prologue. 


CHAPTER V 
RELIGION AND DRAMA 


The meaning of the word ‘“ bharata” as decided in the 
preceding chapter raises some very inconvenient problemse 
Those scholars who see in Bharata—the supposed author of the 
N. S.—only a mythical being easily dismiss the claim of that 
treatise to any authoritativeness. Hence, according to them, the 
origin of Dramatic Representation as narrated in the N. S.isa 
further myth woven round the name of the mythical Bharata. 
On the other hand, those scholars have their own theory about 
the origin of Sanskrit Drama—a theory which is free from any 
mention of Bharata. The origin of Sanskrit Drama, they say, 
is to be sought in the primitive religious rites. With the 
progress of research work this theory has been slightly modified. 
The older theory traces the origin definitely to the Vedic 
religious performances. “ The lack of accurate data precludes 
our knowing much about the origin of the drama in India but 
it is probable that it had its beginning in a combination of these 
hymns ina dramatic and in the religious dances, in which 
certain pantomimic features came to be conventionalized and 
stereotyped in later times until we get the classical Sanskrit 
Drama. This theory is borne out by the fact thatin Sanskrit the 
words for play ( Nataka ) and actor (nata) are from the root 
nat, which is the Prakrt form of Sanskrit nrt—to dance.”! As 
a corollary to this theory arose that of the probable borrowing 
of the Drama form in India from the Greeks with whom Drama 
definitely evolved out of the religious rites. 


A modified version of the above theory is proposed by 
Professor A. B. Keith. The phrase “ Sanskrit Drama,” he insists, 


1. Bib. Skt. Drama 1906, Intro. p. 1. Also cf. ‘The soma _ sacrifice 
which gave rise to Mandala IX of the Rgveda is also associated with the 
oldest prahasanas. They were boisterous farces, rough and gruff like the 


tumbling and grumbling thunderstorm.” The Ind. Theatre. op. cit. p. 173, 
footnote. 


oe U 
The earliest specimens of Bhanas in Sanskrit literature are mono- 


logues of a ruined gambler R. V. X. 34 and of Drunken Indra” ibid., p. 175 
footnote. 


2. Brit. Drama, p. 15. 
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should be understood only in the sense of a conscious representa- 
tion on an equipped stage. From this point of view, to quote 
the learned scholar at length, ‘“‘ when we leave out of account 
the enigmatic dialogues of the Rgveda we can see that the 
Vedic ritual contained within itself the germs of drama, as is 
the case with practically every form of primitive worship. The 
ritual did not consist merely of the singing of songs or recitations 
in honour to the Gods; it involved a complex round of ceremonies 
in some of which there was undoubtedly present the element of 
dramatic representation, i. e., the performances of the rites 
assumed for the time being personalities others than their own.’ 
“On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that it was 
through the use of the epic recitations that the latent possibilities 
of drama were evoked and the literary form created.” On 
these views the writer concludes that Sanskrit Drama originated 
with the Krsna legends during the second century B. C. 5 
All this would tempt one to believe that the origin of 
Sanskrit Drama ultimately goes back to religious performances, 
Vedic or epic. The views of these profound scholars cannot be 
easily dismissed—not even on the ground that as foreigners 
they do not always have first-hand knowledge and experience of 
Hindu tradition and mentality. The attempt to connect Sanskrit 
Drama with some or other aspect of the Vedic life or literature 
is not quite foreign in its origin. Even Bharata, as explained in 
the last chapter, mentions that the N.S. was created as the fifth 
Veda; that the text was taken from R. V., the music from the 
S. V., the action from the Y. V. and the rasa from the A. V, 
Secondly in connection with the rise of the four vrttis (NS. XX) 
the fight of Krsna with the demons Madhu and Kaitabha is 
mentioned as the source. Thus on authorities India and 
European, it appears as if the question of the origin of Sanskrit 
Drama is settled once for all. It would have been, were certain 
doubts removed by the proposed vedic or epic religious origin. 
In the first place, the mere mention of the N. S. as the fifth Veda 
or of the fact that the elements of drama were taken out of the 
_ four vedas is of no importance in itself. It has been the age-long 
tendency of the Hindu mind to trace back everything to the 


3. Skt. Drama, p. 23. Italics ours. 
4. Ibid. p. 27. 
5. Ibid. p. 45. 
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Vedas. Just as a Hindu king would be satisfied to learn that: 
the blood in his veins-has flown direct from a vedic personage 
so the average Hindu has satisfaction to know that the beliefs 
and actions of his are exactly those mentioned in the Vedas. 
Every new school of thought in India has striven to claim and 
establish for itself the sanction of the vedic texts. So a state- 
ment of the kind under question is more a tribute to the sanctity 
and hold of the Vedas than a reference to a fact. 


The Western scholars are on another plane. The facts 
mentioned by them are usually unquestionable, but oftentimes 
the conclusion reached by them would not accord with the facts. 
Though such latter cases are very few indeed, the origin of 
Sanskrit Drama is one of them; though best-equipped to know 
the facts it is most natural for these scholars to ignore the feel- 
ings behind them. Thus a connection between religious per- 
formances and dramatic representation is a probability to them 
not because there are all the stronger reasons for it in India, but 
that such has been the case in civilisations more intimately 
connected with their own. In Greece, for example, “ both 
comedy and tragedy took their rise from religious ceremonial.... 
From a common chant the ceremonial soon developed into a 
ptimitive duologue between a leader and the chorus. The song 
became elaborated ; it developed narrative elements and soon 
reached a stage in which the duologue told in primitive wise 
some story of the deity.’® Similar circumstances obtained 
even in England. ‘‘ The very Mass itself is an effort in this 
direction. The whole of this service with its accompanying 
ritual is a symbolic representation of the most arresting episodes 
in the life of Christ, and it is but natural that the clergy should 
have attempted to make it even more outwardly symbolic, as the 
knowledge of Latin among ordinary people passed further and 
further into the background. ”” 


Such authoritative remarks show us the reasonableness of 
the connexion between Religion and Drama. But the difficulty 
in the case of India is the different state and the different course 
of her religion. The days of Greece were the days of demo- 
cracy ; while in the theory of Christianity every member of that 


6. Brit. Drama, P. 15. 
Yo dhiaeh seh, BO). eriny 
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religion had a kind of natural and equal status. In both these 
cases religion and religious ceremonies involved .a free 
mixing on a large scale of all the followers. But in India, it 
has been different from the very beginning. In religion 
as well as in social life, both in theory and in practice, there 
has been an assertive superiority (and a graded segregation ) of 
the learned over the ignorant, of the ruler over the ruled, of the 
Aryans over the non-Aryans and Jater still of the Brahmins over 
the so-called lower castes. Religious performances were rarely 
communal in the sense of a social gathering ; they were monopoly 
of Brahmins at first and of a priest-class later; and others were 
practically barred from an active participation. The Vedic 
hymns were declared “ untouchable” to any except Brahmins or 

riests. As a result these hymns became the property of pedantic 
scholars interested, more than anything, in hair-splitting inter- 
pretations. There was nothing popular about such a develop- 
ment. The ignorant and the lower castes played no part in 
social or cultural life. And Drama, we are told, originated for 
such persons and purposes. 


na veda-vyavaharo’ yam saméravyam Sudra-jatisu 
tasmat stjaparam vedam paficamam satvarnikam.’ (28) 


“These Vedic texts (or practices are not to be heard by 
(i e. are not accessible to ) the Sidras, create a new and a fifth 
Veda accessible to all the castes. ”’ 


In answer to this prayer of the Gods, Brahma created Drama. 
It is interesting to note that everything connected with Drama is 
associated with lower castes. It so happened, the N. S. tells us, 
that the sons of Bharata became too arrogant on account of their 
dramatic art. ‘“ You shall lose your art since you are so arrogant 
and ill-mannered. You shall lose the Brahmin culture and shall 
take to the ways of the Sidras. We hereby degrade you to the 
Sadras’ status. Your descendants shall be perpetually born into 
the Sadra caste.”’* Not only the Art and advocates but even 
the first patron of Drama was an anti-Vedic if not a non-Aryan 
King. King Nahusa whom we know from the early Vedic 
St ee Seen 


8. N.S. 1-12. 
9. N.S. XXXVI, 34:37 


Ss. L—3 
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days” and who figures even in the epic literature" is spoken of 
as the first patron of drama in the mortal world.’? His very 
name‘ na-hut’ ( non-sacrificer ) speaks of anti-Vedic tendencies 
and his quarrels with the Gods and the Brahmins are handed 
down in legendary lore. 


From the foregoing discussions it seems likely that Sanskrit 
Drama has least to do with religion or religious rites; that it is 
the work of people treated as anti-Vedic, if not as non-Aryan, 
fiends, and that its origins are to be sought in the interests of the 
lower castes and its patron in a king—a non-Aryan adventure. 


Before hastening to any conclusion from the above deduc- 
tions, we shall deal with a point which is also likly to suggest a 
popular, non-religious origin of Sanskrit Drama. That point 
concerns itself with dumb shows. ; 


10. See Vedic Index under ‘** Nahuga. ”’ 
11. M.B.H. III 183, 
12. N.S. XXXVI, 48 ff. 


CHAPTER VI 
DUMB SHOW AND DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION 


: Drama, to Bharata, means a representation by means of 
speeches and actions. Mere imitation, it seems, is not admitted 
by Bharata as drama unless it is followed by words and actions ; 
for, he speaks of drama in these words : 


evam budhah param bhavam soSmiti manasa smaran 
vag-anga-gati-lilabhiScestabhisca samacaret. (XXXV-14). (29) 


‘“ Where by means of gestures, physical and verbal, a clever 
actor identifies himself with the person and the situation he 
tepresents. ” 

With these views of his, Bharata can naver be expected to 
‘subscribe to the view that drama originated in a puppet or a 
pantomime show. No doubt, we can believe the existence in 
ancient India of such shows. Even in the modern days the 
Indian villagers have retained the puppet shows, probably in the 
same form in which they must have existed then. Thus, we 
tead in the Mahabharata : 


yatha darumayim yosam narah sthira-samahitah 

ingayatyangam angani tatha rajann imah prajah! (30 ) 
** Just as a man, without moving himself moves the wooden 

dolls, so, Oh King, does the Lord with each and every being.”’ 
Further we have the view of some scholars who hold that 
the Sitradhara or the stage-manager in Sanskrit plays is an 
evidence of earlier puppet shows (Skt. sitra, a thread ; hence 
Sitradhara means one who holds the thread or the agent behind 
the puppet shows ). Prof. Keith seems to recognise such a stage 
in the evolution of Sanskrit Drama. ‘* We seem in fact” ? says 
he “ to have in the Mahabhasya evidence of a stage in which 
_all the elements of a drama were present; we have acting in 
dumb show, if not with words also.” Lastly, Bharata himself 
may be said to suggest an origin from such dumb shows 
when, as already described, he traces the four vrttis of a drama 
‘to a fight between Krsna and the demons. Thus it would appear 


J. Quoted by Madhva in his Brahma-Satra-Bhasya, II, i. 24. 
2. Skt. Drama, p. 36. 
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that later dramatic representation originated, as likely as not, from 
puppet and dumb shows or from recitational shows based on 
them. 

There are, however, obvious miscalculations in such a 
hypothesis. We are not quite so sure if the puppet shows were a 
regular amusement. We have no reference in the two Sanskrit 
authorities on dramaturgy, the N. S. and the D. R.—to the puppet 
shows, nor is there any indication thereof either. On the other 
hand. it might be argued—and not unreasonably—that the puppet 
shows were merely the substitute of the populace for the 
dramatic luxury of the intellectuals. Even Bharata’s account of 
the four vrttis from recitation to representation,might not be referr- 
ing to Vedic recitations or to God-and-demon fights. Lastly 
the significance of the word Sutradhara seems to have been 
missed. If the Sttradhara were doll-dancer of the popular 
puppet shows his name would most likely have descended to us 
‘in Prakrt or some other non-Sanskrit form. In contrast to that 
of the word nati (seé Chap. VII below) the form o¢ the word 
“Sitradhara”’ is Sanskrit. There are some indications in earlier 
literature which show that the word “Swtradhara’” was coined 
for purposes quite different. In the first book of the Maha- 
bharata, King Janamejayais about to perform a'sacrifice. The 
sacrificial ground had to be prepared. In that context we read: 


sthapatir buddhisampanno vastu-vidya-visaradah 
ityabravit sitradharah suto pauranikas tada3 (31) 

“Then the Sita Pauranika who was an expert on land and 
building, the sitradhara said thus.” 

The Pauranika Sita is here said to be an expert on land 
and sculpture and along with this he is called a sitradhara. Why? 
The next line gives sufficient clue to the answers. 

yasmin de’e ca kale ca mapaneyam pravartitam 
| “The time and the place where the measurements were to be - 
taken.” 

It seems that the Sita was a man who used to measure out 
the grounds for sacrificial purposes. For this work of an expert he 
was called a silpagamavetta. (Cf. the commentary on the above 
verse.) That an expert on ‘“Silpa—sculpture” was called a 


3. Chap. 51, verse 15. 
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Sitradhara could be said with greater justification on the autho- 
rity of some other reference as the one from Act II of Mudra- 
Raksasa. At the time of Candragupta’s entry into the palace all 
the Siitradharas of the capital were commanded by Canakya to 
decorate the streets as far as the palace gates. The more we read 
the word “Sitradhara” in this context the more are we convinced 
that a Sutradhara was more than a carpenter and had something 
to do with land and building. It was on account of this work 
that he was called a Sitradhara i. e., one who holds outa thread. 
He took the measurements of the ground by means of a thread: 
And if we are to believe it, Bharata says the same thing when he 
describes that a ground for an auditorium and a stage has to be 
setapart. We have already described how, owing to the obstru- 
ction of the demons a natyavesma, i. e., a play-house was found 
an essential pre-requisite to Bharata, the Producer. The ground 
had to be measured out; the process is described to be very deli- 
cate and dangerous, so an expert had to be called in. This was 
the Sata, already referred to in the Mbh. as the Sutradhara. 


pusya-naksatra yoge tu Suklam sétram prasarayet (32) 


“A white piece of thread should be stretched out at (the 
auspicious time of) the conjunction of pausya.’’ 

This is one of the reasons why the Sutradhara enters at the 
very opening of a play. In the passage from the Mbh. — quoted 
above he is also called a ‘‘ Sthapati”--one who arranges the 
ground plot. Probably on this analogy the prologue in early 
plays is called a “Sthapana.” The Sutta is the Sitradhara; the 
work of the ‘‘Sthapati’” is the “Sthapana.” 

If thus the satradhara or the Sthapati is the Suta himself 
we shall have to modify our views about the origin of dramatic 
representation. The puppet shows would now be thrown into the 
background and our search will have to follow the footsteps of 
the Suta. The Sita, as mentioned already, was a professional 
teciter. As time went on, this recitation might naturally have 
been accompanied by music and instruments. From the fanciful 
account in the N. S.5 it appears probable that a musician and an 
instrumentalist were some how called ‘‘kusilava.” It should be 


4, N.S.II 28, cf. the verses following also in this connection. 
5. nanatodyavidhane prayogayuktah pravadane kuslah. ‘‘ One who is an 
expert in playing on various musical instruments” XXXV, 84. 
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noted in this connection that the epic Ramayana of Valmiki 
was sung before Rama to the accompaniment of musical 
instrument, The two singers—the sons of Rama as yet unrecog- 
nised by the latter-—were KuSa and Lava by name. In any case 
we might well understand the Sita being accompanied by the 
Kusilavas, so much so that at the stage of dramatic representation 
when the Sita turned into a Sutradhara, the KuSilavas turned into 
pariparsvakas, i. e., those who kept by the side of Sutradhara 
and played music. 


Acceptance of the above suggestions would lead us back to 
a reconsideration of the four vrttis mentioned by Bharata. It 
was the Sita, the wandering minstrel, who must have been res- 
ponsible, by accident or through experience, for the introduction 
of Dramatic Representation. Alone he could only recite. In the 
company of the Kusilavas he might seek the aid of the latter 
either by way of akind of chorus or by actually helping him 
with certain portions in the recitation. The form of the two 
epics was specially favourable to such a division of labour. The 
major part of the Mahabharata and a fairly good portion of the 
Ramayana are composed of dialogues. So the Sita and the 
KuSilavas could carry on the dialogue with greater effect. In the 
form of the epics there is no mention in the body of the verses as 
to who is speaking. Outside the verses we have sub-headings as 
‘Yudhisthira uvaca,’ ‘Stita uvaca, ‘Draupadi uvaca’ (“Y. said,” 
“S. said,” “D. said” ) and so on. In a representation such a sub- 
heading was not necessary. At the very commencement of the 
recitation Sita would announce the roles to be played. Curiously 
enough, in many of the existing plays we have an identical circums- 
tance where the Sutradhara tells the audience, then and there, the 
role he is going to assume. Thus, in the prologue to the Mrccha 
katika, the Sitradhara says: esoSmi bhoh karyavasat prayoga 
vaéat ca prakrta-bhasi sarvrttah ‘‘Here, sirs, 1am going to speak 
Prakrt because of my part to be played.” A more interesting 
reference is in the plays of Bhavabhuti—interesting because 
Bhavabhiti has a first-hand experience of the actors.® The Satra- 


6. Bhavabhiti is described as nisargasauhrdena bharatesu vartamanah, 
‘‘who lived, naturally attracted, in the company of actors * ( Prologue 
M.M.); Kavir mitradheyam a makam, ‘ the poet is our personal friend’, 
ays the Sitradhara,s ( Prologue M. V. C.). 
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dhatain the U.R. says “ esoSmi bhoh karyavasad ayodhyikas 
tadanintanasca samvrttah. Here I have turned myself, for the 
action of, the play, into a citizen of Ayodbya of Rama's days.” 
Similarly at the end of the prologue to MM. the Sitradhara and 
his friend assume then and there the réles of Kamandaki and 
Avalokita respectively. 


There is one more reason to hold that the Sitradhara is the 
original Stita. In almost all the plays it is the Stitradhara that 
introduces to the audience the life and lineology of the dramatist. 
In the earlier days this was one of the duties of the Sita who 
had to study and describe the life and lineology of gods, sages, 
kings and great men.’ No one was more fitted for the task. 

It was thus the post-epic Sita and not the puppet shows 
that originated dramatic representation; the recitation of the 
epic and not that of religious hymns is the Bharati stage; the 
recitation of the suta and the kuéilavas, the Satvati stage ; in the 
Kaisiki vrtti the dancer nati was introduced ; the Arabhati is the 
final mode of “ full dress” staging and from its beginning to its 
death, Sanskrit drama took its hero from the Sita and the epics 
that he recited and never, never from the religious = or from 
the host of Vedic gods. 


7a GieG: He1..Vol. T.,p. 297. 


CHAPTER VII 
ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 


(Conclusion) 


We are now in a position to view the question of the 
origin of Sanskrit Drama from a broader view-point. It should 
beremembered that by drama, in this connection, is meant dra- 
matic representation. In the first place, the chief person conne- 
cted with the representational form of drama is the Sata who had 
achieved great reputation soon after the epics. This Sita was 
a professional reciter par excellence. In course of time he gathe- 
red round him two or more musicians and instrumentalists. In 
the early days the Sita could be expected: to represent dramati- 
cally the traditional and the mythological episodes which it was 
his profession to learn and recite. We have shown in an earlier 
place’ that the word nataka orginally meant only the represen- 
ta‘ion of traditional or mythological episodes. There is an 
interesting passage in the Natyasastra which throws some light 
on the initial stages of such representation. With reference to 
nataka and prakarana—two early varieties of drama—a big num- 
ber of characters is prohibited. 


na mahajana-parivaram kartavyam natakam prakaranam 
va yetatra karyah purusa$ catvarah paiica va te syuh? (33) 


“Tn a nataka or prakarana it isnot advisable to have a crowd 
of characters; four or five would do.” The Sita and his musical 
friends were perhaps to anwer for this small number of characters. 


Thus did Sanskrit Drama originate soon after the epics. But 
before it assumed its rightful place as one of the most simple and 
straightforward means of expression and education and entertain- 
ment it had to fight a hard, hard battle. To start with the chief 
person connected with drama was the Sita, a man of respec- 
table tradition but of inferior blood. Even the Vedic traditions 
condemned the Sita after a time, tz a degraded position.4 The 


1. Chapter III 

2. N.S. XX40 

3. Inthe laws of Manu the Sita is classed as a candaa the ancestor 
of the modern untouchable X 26. __ 

4 (ct. Gell Volue pace. 
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legend in the N.S. of the Bharatas cursed to a Sidra status tells 
the same tale in the language of a different generation. 


Even popular sympathy would not carty with it the Stta and 
his band. Soon after the epics, came the Emperor Asoka under 
whose reign all kind of amusements were banned. It is more than 
probable that in his Girnar Rock Edict I King ASoka refers by 
the word “samaja,” to an audience or assembly such as that 
entertained by the Suta. King Piyadasi sees many dangers in 
a Samaja. ‘““‘bahukam hi dosam samajahmi pasati devanam piyo 
piyadasi raja’. says the emperor. We do not say the word 
“samaja” refers only to dramatic representation®; however we 
would insist that the idea of a ‘“‘Samaja” does include the au- 
dience of a dramatic representation. Even in later Sanskrit plays 
we find an audience usually addressed as parisad, an assembly 
(of connoisseurs).’ That at some time, the Sita addressed such 
parisads, open of course to the general public of taste, is obvious 
from the vehement attack in the laws of Manu against such 
parisads conducted by the Sita and composed of persons not 
soaked with Vedic lores. 


avratanam amantranam jatimatropajivinam 
sahasraSah sametanam parisattvam navidyate® (34) 


“Even thousands would not constitute a parisad if they are 
undisciplined, un-initiated and if they make it a profession of 


maintenance.” 


In some cf the later plays the words “Samaja’and“Samajika” 
are used in the sense of ‘an audience” and ‘‘a member of an audi- 
ence” respectively. It could be added without hesitation that the 
words “Samaja” and ‘“Parisad’” are synonymous in this respect. 
In the Malav. of Kalidasa, the hero-king has to watch the 
dancing performance of Malavika. (ActI). “Le.us be sama- 
jika-s’ (devi, samajika bhavamah) says he to the queen. Simi- 
larly in the Prologue to the Rat. of Sti Harsa the Sutradhara says 
that he has attracted the attention of the samajika-s i.e. audience 


5.. Dr Woolner’s edition 

6. Vide *‘Samaja’’ in the Glossary ibid. ; 

7. Cé. abhiriipa-bhivistha parisad iyam ‘‘this hcuse eS, cc nsists. of 
experts’ (Prologue A §ak) 

&, M.S. XII 114. 
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( aye avarjitani sakala-samajikanam manarhsi iti me niscayah ). 
In the Prologue to Jayadeva’s Prasanna-Raghava likewise the 
Satradhara sees his actor-friend coming from through the audience 
with a message from the latter: niinam etad-abhisamdhanad eva 
samajika-samajad ito’ bhivartate sakha me ranga-tarangsh. ) 
The actor-friend comes in and says, “Sir, the audience 
(samajikah ) send you this instruction through me” (bhava, 
idam manmukhena eva bhavantam udirayanti samajikah ). These 
and many other references of the kind would bear out the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘“‘samaja” as the audience of a dramatic 
performance. Such samd@jas were prohibited by the Emperor 
who ruled over the largest Indian Empire in history. Could 
we believe, as history would have us believe in all such 
cases, that the samdjas flourished for the simple reason that 
they were prohibited? Any healthy institution in history 
that has been attempted to be suppressed by royal or religious 
rigour has either run underground into uncouth, uncultivated 
hands or rubber-like, has bounced with doubled vigour and 
vivacity. Nothing more natural, then than that the samajas 
should have persisted—though in constant fear of the authorities: 
There was, however, a greater chance for such samd@jas to flourish 
in those parts of the Empire, where ASoka’s power only hung 
like ashadow. Thus in southern as well as in western India 
could be expected a survival of and an encouragement to the 
samajas, History has some evidence to show that Sanskrit was 
patronised more and more in the west and in the south soon after, 
as well as during ASoka’s reign. This is the beginning of the 
revival of Sanskrit, which culminated in the shifting of the centre 
of culture and learning to Ujjain in the west. Most of the kings 
that patronised this revival were either the non-Aryan Kings in 
the south or the later non-Indian invaders in the west of India. 
We have already mentioned how the Bharatas wandered through 
the modern Rajputana to the south of India. If, in these 
circumstances, Bharata says that King Nahusa is the first patron, 
he has more reasons to say so and more cleverness in saying it. 


CHAPTER Vill 
THE EARLY STAGES OF THE DEVLOPMENT 
(Satradhara, nati, prastavané and sthapind ) 


In the preceding chapter we saw, in connection with the 
origin of Sanskrit Drama, the importance of the Suta who later 
on came to be recognised, in the dramatic world, as the Siutra- 
dhara. Asa matter of fact, in all the Sanskrit plays available, 
the first character to appear on the stage is theSitradhara. We 
shall here attempt to sketch the career of the Stitradhara in the 
world of dramatic performances. 


As already mentioned, the Sitradhara is usually accompanied 
by the musicians. It is not, however, necessary that it must be 
always so. Whether he is alone or whether he is in company of 
the musicians and the dancers his one function is to introduce 
the piece of performance to the (as he always says it, learned) 
audience. After performing the usual worshipping ceremony 
(not necessarily in the presence of the audience) he steps on the 
stage and informs the audience of the play and its contents- 
Remembering the fact that in the earlier days it was the Sita 
himself who did this work in his recitation, we need not expect 
him any and every time, to introduce his subject or to explain the 
context andsoon. The earliest representational form did not 
require any such intermittent introductions. Therein the story 
as well as the hero were too well known.! The various episodes 
and legends of the epics were already too popular to need descrip- 
tion; contemporary episodes and events would not as well need 
any separate mention; and thus, in the earliest plays, the Sutra- 
dhara entered the stage just formally to initiate the play. In the 
existing Sanskrit plays this feature can be observed very 
frequently. Wherever the story and the characters are too well 
known the Sitradhara merely mentions them. In the A Sak. of 
Kalidasa, for example, the story is a traditionally popular one. 
The Satradhara merely mentions the title and the story is imme- 
diately known to the audience. Where, however, the. story is 
not so universally knownhe describes it for the audience. A 


1. Cf.the definition of natakain N, S. XX 10‘ prkhyadta-nadyaka’” 
* ptakhyata-vastu-visaya ” ‘* well known hero”’ “ well known plot. ”’ 
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good example is the Mrch. of Sidraka. Here Sutradhara pre- 
sents the audience swith a synopsis. “There lived a Brahmin 
merchant named Carudatta in Ujjain. In poverty, only his 
mistress Vasantasena was attached to his virtues. A love-affair 
between the Brahmin and her, like the vernal splendour, is 
dramatized by king Sidraka who has depicted therein the ways 
of the world, the wikedness of life and men and Fate,’”” 


The three plays of Bhavabhiti are also an illustration in this 
respect. In U. R. the story is well known and it is merely mention 
ed: and the same holds true of prastavana in Act VII to the-play 
within the play. In MM the whole story is narrated by Kaman- 
daki which réle the Sutradhara himself has taken. The Sutra- 
dhara of Bhavabhiti is always more skilful in first assuming a role 
contemporary with the story. In certain cases where only parts 
of a well known story are dramatized the Sutradhara explains the 
context. Thus in M. V.C. the actor-friend says to the Sitradhara 
“krta prasadah parisadah kim tu apurvatvat prabandhasya 
katha-pradesam samarambhe Srotum icchanti.”” The audience 
is humoured, but as the play is unusually constructed, it wants 
to know at the very beginning the particular part of the story” 
(of Ramayana). Similarly in the VY. S. of Bhatta Narayana, 
dealing with the well known epic story of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, the Sitradhara gives an idea of what part of the epic 
story has been dramatized. With this can be compared the 
statement in the U. R. “atrabhavatah....Maharaja-ramasya ayam 
pattabhiseka-samayah.”’ ‘‘ This is the coronation function of 
Rama’’—whereby Bhavabhiti informs the audience that he has 
dramatized the Ramayanastory subsequent to Rama’s coronation. 


The above illustrations are mentioned only to point out the 
functions of the Siitradhara. In this respect, the Sanskrit Sttra- 
dhara evolved like the Prologues of Euripides. The Greek 
tragedian found Prologues necessary since his story or treatment 
was usually out-of-the way sort. In Sanskrit Dramas the Sitra- 
dhara appeared even where the story was well-known. This 
difference is due to the fact that the Sutradhara was there even 
before the Sanskrit Drama while the Prologues of Euripides came 
in as a device long after the Greek Drama. 


2 h62% 
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There is another function of the Sutradhara which must have 
been one of the earliest. After informing the audience of the 
play etc. he immediately, but giving an intimation to the 
audience beforehand, assumes a role in the play. We have 
already given instances of this nature. In the early days the 
sketches must have been such as were conveniently composed of 
a few characters; the art of “ make-up”’ i. e. the nepathya must 
have been unknown or unavailed of. So the Sittradhara, at 
one stroke of his word, assumed the réle required and in the new 
capacity introduced the other characters as well. That the 
Sutradhara did introduce all the characters may be reasonably 
imagined on the analogy of the modern village shows where on 
the first entry of any character, he asks the name, the purpose of 
the arrival and other details thereof 


Performing as he did these various functions, the Sitradhara 
was known as the Sthapaka. As Bharata tells us? the Sutradhara 
is himself the Sthapaka when he opens the play. 

prayujya vidhinaivam tu purvarangam prayogatah 
sthapakah praviset tatra sitradhara-gunakrtih (35) 

** After the initiatory stage worship should enter the Sthapaka, 
whose garb and functions are” the same as those of the 
Sutradhara.” 

As ViSwanatha, the author of the S. D., explains later on, 
the Sthapaka was, for all practical purposes, known as the 
Sutradhara. The scéne in which the Sutradhara; entered as 
Sthapaka was known as the sthapana ‘foundation, ground 
work, opening,” or Prologue. Thus we have sthapanas in all 
the plays ascribed to Bhasa. In most of them the Sutradhara 
(he is not styled as Sthapaka here) alone enters the stage to 
introduce the story and the situation and the characters to the 
audience. 

As Dramatic Art progressed things must have developed, 
We have already seen how music and dance were gradually 
introduced into such representations. With the addition of 
these features the functions of the Sitradhara had to be modifiéd. 
He need no longer introduce the play in the dry, formal manner 
or in an equally abrupt way. (cf. the sthapanas in Bhasa’s 
plays where the Sttradhara is immediately made to listen to 


3 N.S.V 164. Cf. also S. D. VI 26-27. 
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some words from behind the stage which he goes on to explain 


with reference to a context in the plot. ) 
The functions of the Sitradhara were not only modified but, 


as time went on, they multiplied. The musicians—the Kusilavas 
were also brought on the stage. As there was no recitation now 
which they could set to music, the KuSilavas helped the Sttra- 
dhara to open the play with music. Whatever the pretext under 
which music was played there was no doubt that the audience 
was more pleasantly lulled into a receptive mood. Besides 
supervising the overture, so to say, the Sutradhara had, when 
later on dancing was also introduced, to face a woman who sang 
and danced but who, after all, had to be utilised for the purpose 
of introducing the play. That dancing. came in the wake of 
music is evident from the fact that the word nati, a danseuse, is 
a Prakrt form. That both music and dancing were simply intro- 
duced to make the opening less formal and more pleasant and 
to humour the audience into a sympathetic attitude, that they 
had nothing to do with the play and that they had no place in 
the evolution of dramatic representation is recognised by Bharata 
himself. ‘“* Dancing plays no part in a drama.” It is intro- 
duced on the stage simply because it adds to the charm of the 
production. Everyone has a natural weakness for dancing. It 
amuses the audience.* But it should not be overdone. “ If 
daricing and music are given in excess the audience as well as 
the actors are likely to be tired of it.”° Thus a new responsi- 
bility was thrown on the shoulders of the Sitradhara. Not only 
should music and dancing be not overdone but he had to see, in 
the name of his ability as manager and producer, that, in spite 
of their charm, they were not entirely unconnected with the 
show. The very circumstances under which a play was.produc- 
ed in those days gave the Sitradara a chance to fit in music and 
dance. Plays in the early days, it should be remembered, were 
performed in the open. What would be more seemly than sing- 
ing a hymn in praise of the surroundings, or more poetically, in 
praise of the season itself? The only favourable seasons for a 
performance in the open are the Spring and the Autumn. So in 
almost all the Sanskrit plays we find the nati singing in praise of 
these two seasons. 


4, N. S. IV 260-263. 
5. N.S. V.161. 
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The character of nati is interesting from one point of view. 

What was her position in the play or in the troupe of actors 7 In 
the early days we can well believe her to be a songstress and a 
danseuse and such we find her in most of the plats. She was 
in no better advantage, except in her natural charm and grace, 
than the KuSilavas who were also musicians. And yet the 
advent of nati marked the rarity, if not the total disappearance, 
of the KuSilavas in the dramatic world. Such is the conquest of 
charm and grace and delicacy in the world of Art! It is always 
the shrewd, keen-eyed Eve that is attracted by the Forbidden 
Fruit and then tempts the clumsy Adam on to it. Whether it was 
the Sutradhara, or the audience that was tempted first, the fact is 
clear that as time went on the Sitradhara and the nati are thrown 
more and more together. In some later plays like the Mrch., the 
Rat., or the M. RX. the nati is represented as the wife of the 
Sutradhara. She is not addressed as arye (oh! noble lady) 
merely but as ‘“‘ my dear” and all that by the Sttradhara. Was 
she the wife of the Sitradhara or the wife of the Sthapaka? 
In the first case, we have to imagine a hereditary professional caste 
ef natis ; in the second, merely a professional class. A close 
perusal of Sanskrit plays would tempt one to believe that there 
gradually arose a hereditary professional caste of actors. In the 
prologue to the Rat. the Sutradhara tells his wife ( grhini) that 
his younger brother has dressed himself up in the role of 
Yaugandharayana (nanu ayam mama yaviyan bhrata grhita- 
yaugandharayana-bhumikah prapta eva). By the time of 
Harsa (607 A. D.—640 A. D. ) we can believe in the. existence of 
such a caste. Leaving aside the momentary inconveniences of 
some settled views in chronology we might take it as a fairly 
-general rule that plays where the nati is represented as the wife 
of the Sutradhara are later in age. The M.R., for example, 
gives interesting details of the relations between these two 
‘characters. The Sutradhara addresses his wife in these words. 


gunavati upayanilaye sthiti-heto sadhike trivargasya 

madbhavana-niti-vidye kuryad arye drutam apaihi ( 36 ) 

“Diligent and resourceful, you are the guide of my life; 
virtuous as you are, you are my helpmate to the Higher Truths ; 
you are my domestic deity, presiding over the art of manage- 
ment etc.” 
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To resume the narration. The nati thus became a permanent 
member of the Sutradhara band. With the aid of the kusilavas 
and-the neti, the Sutradhara could entertain the audience and 
at the same time inform them of the play, the plot. the 
characters and soon. His work now was not mere sthapana or 
introduction but introduction with amusement or, to use techni- 
cal words of Sanskrit dramaturgy, the stha pana was called a 
prast@vand. The prastavana was originally nothing else but the 
music,the singing in praise (the Skt. root ‘stu’—means “‘to praise”) 
of the seasonal charm. It was the music essentially that made the 
difference between the sthapana and prastavana. Itis only in 
some later plays like the M. R. or the V. S. that we read of a 
prastavana with no music on the stage. Music and not necessa- 
rily the nati, is the distinctive feature of the prasta vana.and hence 
even the Kufilavas turned a sthapana into a prastavana. It 
would be unnecessary to stress the point too much since the 
Prologue was soon enough standardised. 

Lastly one more feature must be pointed out which is persis- 
tent in and characteristic of all Prologues. It is a commonplace 
that inany ballad-singing attention is first attracted and then 
retained by establishing personal relations with the audiences 
This tendency must have existed in the earlier plays, more so 
since those performances were given inthe open. No ruse would 
serve the purpose better than flattering the audience to the skies. 
Even in modern folksongs this feature is not to be missed. 
Similarly the Suta and the other bards and ballad-singers in the 
early days praised their audience. The Sttradhara of Sanskrit 
plays does the same, He addresses his audience, as ‘noble sirs”’ 
(aryamigra) “learned” (vidvat), “appreciative (guna-grahin)” 
andsoon This feature of taking the audience into the dra- 
matist’s confidence and of establishing a personal relationship 
between the actors and the audience is to be found in early 
literature of other countries as well. Wecan compare the tone 
of Kalidasa’s Prologue to his A. Sak. where he says that he 
would not deem his performance a success unless the learned 
audience is pleased (a paritosid vidusam na sadhu manye 
prayogavijiianam) with, for example, the chorus in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs: 

Fear not for a want of sense, 
Or judgment in your audience, 


i 
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That defect has been removed 
They’re prodigiously improved. 

Thus their own ingenious natures 
Aided and improved by learning, 


Will provide you with spectators 
Shrewd, attentive and discerning.° 


We might as well mention, before we conclude, one difference in 
this respect between the Sanskrit and the early Greek plays. Per- 
sonal relationship is maintained in both; but, while in Sanskrit 
plays the Sitradhara or the prastavana alone is utilised for this 
purpose, in Greek, besides the choius, even the characters within 
the play address the audience. Thus, again in Frogs: 

Bacchus :—Do you see the villains and the perjurers that he 

told us of ? 
Xanthias :—Yes, plain enough, don't you? 


Bacchus :—Ah, now I see them, indeed, quite plain and 
now too. (Turning to the audience )* 


Has’ it not been mentioned that the Greek drama was more 
democratic than the Sanskrit? At the very start they part ways. 


6. Plays by Aristophanes (Dent's edition ), pp. 60-61. 
7. Jbid. p. 16, 
SiL—4 


CHAPTER IX 
LOT-DEVELOPMENT IN SANSKRIT PLAYS 


( The Viskambhaka and the Pravegaka ) 


The play was introduced first of all to the audience. In that 
connection we saw that the Sutradhara was responsible mainly 
for the introduction to, and partly for the personal touch with, 
the audience. It should nct, however, be supposed that the 
responsibility of the Sitradhara ended then and there. As the 
stage-manager he was responsible for the whole show. In this 
chapt«r we shall see if the Stitradhara had any other functions 
besides introducing the play and its general management. 


Drama, as suggested in connection with its origin, was a 
representation of selections. Whenever a story is represented it 
should not be supposed, and it will never be found possible 
either, to represent each and every incident in all its details. The 
central theme might be a heroic deed or a noble truth: some 
relevant points are represented so that the central theme is set in 
brighter relief. Besides, from the early days, drama had had the 
advantage of being a complete unit by itself. Thus the story in 
any play proceeded along broader lines while the minor and 
relevant details were summarised in their proper places for the 
convenience of the audience. This: is what is meant by plot- 
development here. 


How, then, was a representational story developed in the 
earlier days? In the very beginning we can believe the Suta or 
the Sutradhara shouldering reponsibility in this respect for 
any representation. If it were the dialogues from the epics the 
Suta would recite in company with his musicians; passages that 
were not in dialogue form either the Sita recited alone or 
summarised. We could say all this if there were any evidence 
to warrant the existence of such a representational form in the 
earlier days. There is, however, no definite evidence for such a 
hypothesis. If at all we are to judge by comparisons we must 
go back to some other country or civilization. In connection 
with “ Religion and Drama” it was shown how dangerous it 
would be to judge by comparisons. Nevertheless, we cannot 
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pass Over a circumstance that obtains in some of the earlier 
Greek plays. In establishing a personal relation with the audience 
it was seen how closely, functionally and favourably the Sitra- 
dhara compared with the Greek chorus. The chorus had not 
this only function. ‘‘ We can see that the chorus was also 
capable of fulfilling a very useful function. It served to punctuate 
the stages of the action (as the drop curtain now serves to divide 
scene from scene, but with the disadvantage of arresting it 
entirely ). It gave a convenient interval, during which important 
events might be supposed to happen off the stage..... and, above 
all, it gave the poet an opportunity of commenting and moraliz- 
ing upon the progress of the events in the play proper.”! Thus 
it was the chorus which kept the audience, once the play 
commenced, in touch with the continuity of the action. 


How was it done in the earlier Sanskrit dramatic representa- 
tions? Could we suppose that like the Greek chorus the Sanskrit 
Sitradhara too, played an important part in the plot development ? 


A glance at some of these Sanskrit plays would reveal that 
from a known period this kind of plot-development was carried 
out in a peculiar way. There was nothing like a chorus or any 
character or characters equivalent to it to keep the audience in 
touch with the events off the stage. On the other hand, some 
characters in the play itself where utilised for the purpose ; further, 
the type of characters used in this way seems to have been fixed- 
since the traditional authorities on dramaturgy not only recognised 
that fact but turned it into a kind of a technicality to be strictly 
observed by dramatists. Two varieties of such a technique are 
recognised—one known as Viskambhaka and the other as Prave- 
$aka. Three authorities (N.S., D.R-, and S. D.) define them in 
practically identical phrases. In the D. R- these two are defined as 

(i) Vrtta-vartisyamananam kathamsanam nidarsakah 

samkseparthas tu viskambho madhyapatra-prayojitah 
(1-59 ) (37) 

“A Viskambhaka is that which summarises, through chara- 
cters of an intermediate status, past and future incidents,” and 

(ii) tadvad-evanudattoktya nica-patra-prayojitah 

pravesonka-dvayasyantah Sesarthasyopasticakah 
CI. 60) (38) 


1. C.E. Robinson The Genius of the Greek Drama, Intro. p. 16. 
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“A pravesa (ka) is similar, only the characters are of a 
lower status, and the praveéga itself appears in between two acts- 
The praveSa further suggests Sesartha i. e. the remaining (in 
other words, not quite important or relevant ) details.” 


Before trying to analyse these definitions and distinctions 
we shall see, by reference to some Sanskrit plays, the parts. 
played therein by the Viskambhaka and the Pravesaka. 


Let us take into consideration some of Bhasa’s plays and 
examine how such wants, if any, have been fulfilled. We shall 
take the scenes as they are in the text, viz., as viskambha or 
pravesaka or under whatever name they appear. InS. V., for 
example, we have three praveSakas ( Acts II,IV and V) and 
one viskambhaka (Act VI). (As a matter of fact it is known 
as migra or mixed viskambhaka since Sanskrit and Praktrt are to: 
be found together in the dialogue). All the pravegakas here: 
have practically nothing to add to the story ; on the other hand, 
every one of them introduces the following main scene. In Act 
IV the.pravesaka informs the audience that the scene to follow 
is laid in the Samudra-grha. In contrast to these pravesakas the 
viskambhaka in the last act is important for the actual develop- 
ment of the story. It gives the audience information about an 
incident which, for some reason, has not been represented on the 
stage. Is this difference between a viskambhaka and a pravesaka 
accidental, or does a viskambhaka alone help the plot-develop- 
ment while a pravesaka is utilised for purposes like the stage- 
setting etc.? If the viskambhaka is a vital factor in the 
plot-development we can understand why the traditional authori- 
ties speak of Madhyama-p@tra, i. e. characters of an intermediary 
status and Sanskrit language ( mainly ) in this connection. We 
have already said that the incidents about the hero and the 
heroine could be described only by characters of a fairly high 
status ; this surmise would be quite justified if the viskambhaka. 
alone played the part of the Greek chorus, viz., of summarising: 
‘important events......supposed to happen off the stage” while 
the praveSaka was merely a kind of scene-shift, where as the 
authorities say, nica-patra i. e. characters of a lower status might 
be utilised. : 


That such was the earlier and genuine difference between the: 
viskambhaka and the praveSaka is made more evident by the three 
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plays of Kalidasa. The distinction has been emphasised by the 
genius of that dramatist. If the viskambhaka would connect two 
main episodes by the narration of the interim incidents, it was 
found very handy for the original constructive art of Kalidasa. 
Not only the unrepresented incidents, but those newly added or 
newly interpreted could also be conveyed to the audience through 
the viskambhaka. Thus in Vik. Act. III, the viskambhaka plays 
an important part in the development of the story, so much so 
that a complete idea of the course to be run by the story, is 
suggested only thereby. The two disciples of Bharata manage 
to convey to the audience how Urvaii is to be re-united with 
Vikrama, how she loves the hero, and how long she would live 
with the hero. With this information got already the audience 
is quite prepared to sympathise with Vikrama, first in Act IV, 
when Urvaii is lost to him and then in Act V when Urvasi 
leaveshim. Themajor part of the main scene in Act IV is, 
under these circumstances, more a lyrical passage than a lunatic’s 
raving. This example shows us the viskambhaka in a slightly 
new light. In plays where the whole story is already known to 
the audience there is no practical necessity of letting the audience 
know the incidents left out or supposed to have taken place 
during the interval. Like that of Vikrama and Urvaii the story 
of Dusyanta and Sakuntala too was well known from the days of 
the Mahabharata. Theoretically there was thus no need of and 
no place for the viskambhaka. But viskambhakas there are in 
A. 8ak. The explanation is obvious, as an analysis would show. 
The viskambhaka would not be strictly necessary in such a story 
if it is to be represented precisely as in the original. But when 
the dramatist introduces changes, the audience must be informed 
if its sympathy and interest are to be retained. The changes of 
_ an able dramatist would, of course, be such as would affect the 
main incidents concerning the hero and the heroine. Thus we 
come back to what has been just said about the viskambhaka, 
viz., it is concerned with incidents unrepresented on the stage, 
or supposed to have happened during the interval and also 
incidents connected with the hero and the heroine or the central 
theme. In the instance quoted above ( Vik. III ) it is not anew 
episode, that has been introduced; but a new meaning, a new 
place, and a new significance have been given to the one already 
known; and the playwright conveys it to the audience through 
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the viskambhaka. Similarly in Malav. the viskambhaka is to 
be found in the very first act where the whole background, of 
the play, has been painted with lines suggestive of the future 
incidents. The story of king Agnimitra and his love-affairs might 
not have been so popular but the viskambhaka in the beginning 
promises some interesting developments. 


Of a greater interest and a great.r importance still are the two 
viskambhakas in A. Sak—one in Act III and the other in Act 
IV. The story of the play, as mentioned so often, was sufficiently 
popular. Kalidasa, however, does not seem to have written the 
play for the interest and estimate it had with the populace. His 
interest was not merely to represent dramaticaliy the traditional 
story. In Act III there is a viskambhaka which is very short 
and thus very easy to analyse. In this viskambhaka the 
whole of Act III has been brilliantly and artistically intro- 
duced. DuSyanta’s love for Sakuntala has been sufficiently 
revealed so far. Now the first thing that the audience knows 
from the viskambhaka is that Sakuntala is not keeping well. 
But the words used are enough to suggest to the audience 
of those days what this “un-wellness” is ( atapa-langhanad 
balavad-asvastha-SarIra Sakuntala ). The whole of Act IIJ— 
Sakuntala writing a love letter, DuSyanta overhearing her 
when she reads it out to her friends etc.—is the pure invention 
of the dramatist. A dramatic situation is created to bring 
together the hero and the heroine when both of them are mad 
and blind with love. What would happen when they meet 
each other ? What if this love’s intrigue would lead, in this stage 
of madness, to something beyond the limits of reason or decency ? 
All may be fair in love but it would not be fair to talk of all 
that afterwards. But Kalidasa gives no chance for the audience to 
feel unnecessarily virtuous, not even out of neighbourly consider- 
ations. In the viskambhaka itself the SiSya informs the audience 
that, after all, the venerable GautamI wou d come to see Sakun- 
tala. As a matter of fact GautamI does come in just to prevent 
DusSyanta from flouting stage etiquette. That the audience both 
demanded and understood such assurances could be reasonably 
believed, since Kalidasa himself describes it in his prologue as 
“cultured” (abhi-ripa bhtyistha parisad iyam); at least 
Kalidasa wrote only forsuch an audience. 


Likewise the viskambhaka in Act IV prepares the audience, 
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in a clever way, for the new incidents and the original inter- 
pretation of the dramatist. To start with, Kalidasa has invented 
a situation and that situation has been descrited at length, viz., 
the part to be played by the ring; secondly, that the whole 
episode should be interpreted as a tragedy in the highest sense is 
suggested throughout the viskambhaka. The disturbing calm- 
ness of the undisturbed morn, the uneasiness of the friends, 
Dusyanta not sending any message, the lonely and forlorn figure 
of Sakuntaia seated at the door of the hut, the uncouth outburst 
of a choleric sage who has reasons to pronounce an unkind curse- 
all this is suggestive of the atmosphere into which the play 
proceeds from now on. Lastly, the curse of Durvasas must 
have been significant to the audience. That curse is symbolic, 
the tragedy is destined. The audience will sympathise with the 
heroine, an innocent victim of the cruel and infallible Destiny 
(me vacanam anyatha bhavitum narhati; my words could never 
be taken back, says Durvasas ). 

The viskambhaka with such a significance for the deve- 
lopment of the central theme may be compared with the 
praveSakas in these three plays. There are four pravesakas in 
all. (A. Sak. VI, Malav. If] and V, and Vik. IL). In all 
these there is nothing that affects the progress of the main events; 
no incidents are mentioned that would be important in their 
bearing on the plot. In some places the pravegaka is there for 
no other purpose except introducing the following main scene. 
In others, the pravesaka is nothing but a kind of a stage-shift 
in favour and for the convenience of the audience; or it merely 
emphasises certain points of the incidents already represented 
(cf. Malav. III). 

It would appear from the foregoing as if some presumption 
is being logically worked out. The above examples have been 
discussed not because they bear out any presumption but that 
they reveal a genuine difference, from the early days, between 
the viskambhaka and t':e praveSaka. There might be, as there 
are, instances to the contrary. That in itself would prove 
nothing as the mere discussion so far would prove nothing by 
itself. There are many possibilities; hence many considerations 
will have to be looked into. It is possible that soon enough 
circumstances that warranted the existence of such a difference 
between the viskambhaka and the praveSaka as explained above 
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no longer existed, or it is possible that the dramatist himself 
would be an artist superior enough to rise above the tradition 
or inferior enough, not to utilise that tradition properly. Asa 
matter of fact, even after Kalidasa, some of the best Sanskrit 
plays do show this earlier difference between the viskambhaka — 
that serves the purpose of the stage convenience. The U. R. of 
Bhavabhitieis a good example. In all there are four viskam- 
bhakas in U. R., one each -in Acts II, IJ, 1V and VI. Inall 
these four could be observed : 


(i) the situations newly introduced by the dramatist, 

(ii) the earlier situations themselves newly arranged or 
newly interpreted, and 

(iii) incidents that could not be represented on the stage 
but were all the same essential for the development 
of the central theme. 


Thus in Act II the viskambhaka serves the purpose of not 
merely summarising the events during the 12 years interval 
since Act I, but summarising only those that are relevant to the 
dramatist’s purpose. Similarly in Act VI the viskambbaka 
describes an event which could not be represented on the stage, 
viz. the battle between Lava and Candraketu. In Act IV, the 
viskambhaka serves the purpose of letting the audience know 
the change of scene and the change of the atmosphere or the 
tone of the play. We are not any more in the Dandaka forest 
lamenting with Rama but have arrived at Valmiki’s hermitage 
where peace and happiness may be legitimately expected. In 
all these cases the arrangement of the incident is entirely the 
dramatist’s invention. The most emphatic instance, in this 
tespect, is Act [[—the masterpiece of Bhavabhiti’s art as 
acknowledged by many a good critic. Therein we havea 
situation so delicate and so celestial. To enjoy the grandeur, 
the nobility and the subtlety of the main scene, how successfully 
important is the viskambhaka? We learn from the viskambhaka 
that Rama is coming to the Paficavati-~ a spot in the Dandaka 
forest where he spent for the last time, the happiest time of his > 
life with his wife Sita. ( Note that in Act I only these memories 
are referred to.) Those memories would now oppress him 
worse because of his already dejected mental condition as 
described in Act II. To make things still worse, Sita herself 
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has been sent there; and what is artistically and effectively tragic, 
Sita is not visible to any one except her friend Tamasa. With 
this information the audience is in a mood to sympathise with 
the sorrow and to admire the nobility of both Rama and Sita. 
On the whole in this play the original significance of the 
viskambhaka, viz (i) to narrate, and fill up the gaps in the 
important and relevant episodes, and (ii) to explain the equally 
important and relevant artistic innovations—this significance 
has been retained. As the scenes in which the various episodes 
are laid are too well known no characters are wasted—as in a 
praveSaka—in merely introducing the scene. It is more than a 
mere accident that there are no pravesakas in the U. R. 


The other play of Bhavabhiti-the MM.—has the same obser- 
vations for a critic. The play is technically known as a praka- 
rana 1.e. an incident from the common, human world dramatical- 
ly represented. As in the Malav. of Kalidasa there is a viskam- 
bhaka in the very first Act of MM. where not only the whole 
plot is summarised but all the characters, their positions and 
their mutual relations in the play are briefly narrated. Then 
there are three more viskambhakas—one each in Acts V, VI and 
IX. In all these three it is the novelty of the situations to follow 
that is depicted. The author has introduced some new artistic 
features as well as some other dramatic situations; such original 
strokes are emphasised in the viskambhakas. Thus Acts V and 
IX are entirely new features; the second is purely a lyrical or 
musical one abounding in descriptions of nature while the first 
stealthily introduces the crematorium in all its dreadful hideous- 
ness. It is only in Act VI that the viskambhaka describes the 
incidents in the interval. But the two incidents mentioned are 
such that (asin Act VI of the U. R.) they could not be repre- 
sented on the stage; the death of Aghoraghanta for a technical 
reason and the marriage procession for a practical difficulty. On 
the other hand the four praveSakas ( Acts II, Ill, VIE and VIII ) 
serve the purpose of merely introducing the tollowing main scene 
(Act IIL), or of describing the development of the sub-plot 


( Acts III and VII ), or of first summarising the preceding events 
with reference to the relevant points therein ( Act II). Thus the 
distinct nature of the viskambhaka and the praveSaka has been 
‘strictly maintained—the viskambhaka connected artistically 
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with central theme and the praveéaka connected practically with 
stage-convenience. 

It is time now to turn back to the technical definitions of 
the viskambhaka and the pravesaka as given by the traditional 
authorities. From the passages quoted above, it will be seen 
that the viskambhaka and the pravesaka were distinguished even 
in those days. The grounds of distinction, however, appear to 
be superficial. Thus according to those definitions the difference 
between the two is threefold : 


(i) difference due to the status of the characters as 
madhyama and nica, 

(i) difference of the place in which each occurs as at the 
beginning of the first act or in between the subsequent 
acts, and 

(iii) difference where one suggests past and future events 


while the other narrates some unimportant events, 
( Sesartha ). 


None of these three reveals the whole truth. The first, as 
has been suggested above, was a mere accident of the early 
circumstances where the plays were concerned with heroes and 
heroines, of an extraordinarily high status; the second loses 
much of its significance when in between two acts viskambhakas 
are found as free and frequent as pravesakas: while the last is 
doubtful for two reasons. (a) In some of the best plays are 
found viskambhakas whose point is not at all so much to narrate 
incidents past and future ( vrtta-and vartisyamana ). In Act IX, 
for example, of Bhavabhiti’s MM. is a Suddha i.e. unmixed 
viskambhaka. No relevant incidents past or future are summa- 
rised here. The following main scene is introduced in the first 
three or four sentences and the rest of the profuse viskambhaka 
is taken up by a description of nature. (b) Secondly, the 
very interpretation of Sesartha, as given above, seems to be 
doubtful. Even as early as Viéwanatha of S.D.a confusion in 
this respect is noticeable. Viswanatha who merely repeats the 
earlier rules has interpreted the phrase ‘‘ S8esartha” in D. R. as 
“ Sesam viskambhake yatha; otherwise everything else as in 
the viskambhaka,” which means that he recognises only the 
first two differences. Ever in N. S. which should be the earliest 
of the three this same superficial distinction is recognised 


(ei) 
Oo 
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(Cf. XX. §2-39). The praveSaka is a convenient summary of 
lengthy episodes (36) and the viskambhaka is similar (37). 
In the first the characters are of a lower status (33) while in 
the second they are of an intermediary stattis ( 37 ). 


It should not be supposed that these treatises have entirely 
misunderstood the viskambhaka and the praveSaka. From one 
point the formulation of these rules was fortunate in that they 
prevented once for all bad writers from writing good plays even 
by accident. Their rules are based on observations. Those 
observations might have been incomplete or superficial with the 
result that the deductions therefrom are incomplete and superti- 
cial. The chief reason is love for mere forms and lack of 
historical or scientific outlook. That the viskambhaka and the 
pravesaka originated with purposes different, as suggested by us, 
seems more reasonable if an equally reasonable history of the 
early development could be traced. In the early stages the 
Sutradhara recited or summarised the story at the very beginning. 
In some of the best plays the viskambhaka fulfils that function. 
(cf. Malav. land M. M.1I). Thus itappears that at some stage the 
viskambhaka replaces Sitradhara in one of the latter’s traditional 
functions. All hehadto do now, at the commencement of the 
play was tointroduce the poet and the play. The introduction of 
the play was simple; he would mention the name or the central 
theme of it. The introduction of the poet, however, must have 
been a complicated affair. Mention of the name would not 
carry weight or conviction. The poet had to be introduced not 
as individual but as an artist. In other words, the artistic me- 
thods and measures of the dramatist had to be introduced and 
explained, if necessary. The Sitradhara as the manager of the 
show, was more responsible. He could not leave the stage after 
the formal prastavana ; we could imagine him waiting there to 
step out any and every time a new or clever artifice was employ- 
ed by the dramatist. He would address the audience just before 
such a scene and explain the delicate situations that could not 
be understood merely by watching the course of events on the 
stage. Now and then he had to get up and summarise the inci- 
dents relevant to the story but not represented on the stage. 
Thus in the early days the Sitradhara himself must have been 
fulfilling the functions that later on are carried out by the 
viSkambhakas And this evolution of the viskambhaka from 
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one of the early functions of the Satradhara, might be respon- 
sible for the Sanskrit, and not the Prakrt language, being 
regularly found therein. We could believe such an early situation 
not merely on the strength of inference but on actual observa- 
tions in the modern folk representations—representations of the 
populace which are ever more Lounest, more enthusiastic and more 
conveniently situated to continue the tradition unbroken, un- 
affected and unmodified. It is probable that as the art of drama- 
tic representation developed with regularity, the Sitradhara 
was distinguished in his two réles, (1) when he appeared at 
the very beginning, and (ii) when he appeared during the inter- 
val. In the plays and situations discussd so far, the viskambh- 


aka, more or less precisely, fulfils the second réle with all its 
bearings. 


In giving these examples we have not the least intention of 
conveying that plays in which the viSkambhaka fulfils the sup- 
posed second function of the Sitradhara are earlier in age than 
those in which it does not. The only suggestion made is that 
such plays reveal a natural development of an earlier tendency. 
This circumstance might or might not be concerned with the 
relative priority of these plays. Sidraka’s Mrchh. for example, 
has neither viskambhakas nor pravesakas. Could it be reason- 
ably said that the play, therefore, is one of the earliest ? 
This absence of interludes might be due to the fact that 
the incidents of the story are so well knit together in one 
continuous whole. Could it be said, on the other hand, that 
this very latter feature shows that the play is one of the 
later, if not the latest? In Visakhadatta's M. R. there are 
two pravesakas in Act V and Act VI. The first differs from the 
second, introducing as it does a new situation wherein the mudr@ 
or the signet plays the part of involving the Raksasa into one of 
the worst complications. In Act VI, the pravesaka simply 
summarises the events. In spite of this difference both are styled 
as pravegakas. Is it on a merely technical ( superficial enough ) 
ground viz. that the characters belong to a lower status and 
‘speak in Prakrt, that the interlude to Act V is called a’pravegaka— 
while it shows features of a genuine viskambhaka? Could we, 
because of this scrupulous observance of technicality, assign the 
play to a fairly later age?..... This, however, is not the time, nor 
is it the place, to attempt a definite answer to such questions. 
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One thing will have to be noted in this connection. With 
the exception of the plays of Bhavabhiti all other post-Kalidasa 
plays show a confusion between the genuine viskambhaka and 
a pravegaka. The plays of Sri-Harsa (601-640 a.D ) are an 
illustration to the point. In Rat. and Nag. together, there are 
two viskambhakus ( Rat. I, Nag. IV). In the first the story of 
the play is introduced with the appropriate background. In Nag., 
Act IV. the viskambhaka has no point whatever. Nothing related 
to the past events is mentioned; the only practical use is to let 
the audience know that the following main scene is laid on the 
sea-shore (samudra-vela’). In other words, the viskambhaka 
here serves the purpose that stage-equipment or curtain would 
serve in the modern plays and the pravesaka would serve in the 
older plays. In this function the viskambhaka and the praveéaka 
have been indiscriminately utilised by Sri-Harsa. (He has, 
however, recognised an apparent distinction according to the 
status of and the language spoken by the characters.) Thus the 
three pravegakas in Rat. II, III and IV, and the pravesaka in 
Nag. I serve the same purpose of introducing the main scene 
to follow. Beyond that they have no other function in the play. 
Probably Sri-Harsa himself felt the pointlessness and monotony 
of such plays; forin Nag. he has initiated a new method of 
intrqducing the characters or the scene. As soon as the name 
of a character is mentioned in some connection in the dialogue, 
that character enters on to the stage. In Act I, for example, 
the heroine says that if she stands there talking to unknown men 
some hermit (tapasa) might detect her. No sooner is the word 
‘‘tapasa’”’ mentioned than that character enters. Similarly, in 
Act II the heroine asks her friend if their is a remedy for her 
suffering. Her friend replies, ‘‘ there is, if he (i. e. the hero ) 
were to come here” and lo! the hero does come in before his 
name is mentioned. Again in the same Act the female friend 
says that Mitravasu ( the heroine’s brother ) might be expected 
any moment, and who should step in but the very Mitravasu 
referred to! The audience would, in this way, know the charac- 
ters as well as the context. This only shows that the earlier 
viskambhakas and praveSakas had lost their original significance, 
had been confused and had deteriorated, to a dull type where 
the dialogue was so standardised as to be conventionally 
monotonous. 
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A last instance might be given to show the unpopularity and 
consequent decay of the viskabhaka and the praveSaka. In 
Bhatta Narayana’s V. S. there is one viskambhaka ( Act II ) 
and one pravegaka ( Act III}. Both fulfil the same superficial 
function of summarising the incidents during the interval and of 
introducing the main scene to follow. The dramatist, when he 
created new situations or introduced incidents not represented 
on the stage, had to resort to newer methods. In Act IV the death 
of Karna’s son is described though it is not so relevant-to the 
central theme as to justify that lengthy description. In Act VI 
a new situation has been invented by the dramatist. But the 
way in which the Carvaka Raksasa is introduced and made to 
carry on the mischief is not only tedious in itself but is also 
responsible for the subsequent stupid and meaningless develop- 
ments in that Act. 


The earliest Stitradhara who proudly and pompously 
introduced new situations was thus at last reduced, through the 
viskambhaka, to a superfluous character (or circumstance ) that 
served as a machine talking in monotonous accents. 


CHAPTER X 
THE VIDUSAKA 


The discussion in the last chapter has carried us toa far 
later stage in the development of Sanskrit Drama. In connec. 
tion with the prastavana, the various elements and characters 
related thereto have been described so far. There is, however, 
one more character which whether it is earlier or later, appears 
in the prastavana of some Sanskrit plays and which is mention. 
ed in books on dramaturgy,’ along witht;and as part of the 
definition of a prastavana. That character is the Vidisaka or 
the Brahmin court-fool. Is the Vidtisaka in any way connected 
with the origin of Sanskrit Drama? What light does that 
character throw on the development of Sanskrit Drama ? Such 
and similar questions will have to be answered before an 


accurate and a complete picture of the Sanskrit Dramatic litera- 
ture could be formed. 


To start with, it would be better to meet the Vidisaka in 
the plays themselves rather than in other places as books on 
dramaturgy etc. The character of the Viditsaka seems to be one 
of the earliest. He could be met with even in the earliest known 
group of Sanskrit plays, viz., in that ascribed to Bhasa. The 
S. V., the Avi., and the Car.—the three plays wherein the 
Vidusaka appears—can in another respect, be distinguished from 
the remaining ten of that group ( with the probable exception of 
the P. Y. ) ; the subject matter of these three is concerned with 
life story of the traditional and mortal heroes of royal races. It 
has been already suggested that, from the very beginning, plays 
in Sanskrit dgalt with the life-story of either kings or gods. 
It should be now noted in addition that the Vidisaka is 
found only in the luxurious company of princes. Wherever 
the hero is a mortal king, historical or traditional (history 
and tradition were not distinguished in those days ) the Vidi@- 
saka appears on the stage. Is it mere coincidence ? Or was that 
character connected in any way to the nature of the hero 
and of the plot? When, with the laps of time, mythology 
too merged into tradition even mythological heroes. like 
king Vikrama in the Vik. of Kalidasa were provided with a 


1D: Ri Ul, 7-2. 8. D. 31-32. 
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Vidusaka. That the Vidiisaka is a personal and an intimate 
friend of the hero-king is obvious even to a casual reader of 
Sanskrit plays; that the Vidiisaka is a court-fool is also made 
evident by some of the Sanskrit plays; and that the Vidusaka is 
a confirmed Brahmin fool with physical ds well as mental per- 
versions is a tradition accepted by all the later Sanskrit 
dramatists. 

How did such a character appear at all on the Sanskrit 
stage? How was it that a Brahmin was represented in such a 
ludicrous light, especially during those early days when a 
Brahmin was highly respected through love and fear and habit ? 

It has been referred to above that, by authorities on drama- 
turgy, the Vidtsaka is mentioned in connection with the prasta- 
vana. TheS. D. has these words: 

nati vidusako va’pi pariparsvaka eva va 

sutradharena sahitah samlapam yatra kurvate 

amukham tat tu vijieyam namna prastavanapi sa (39) 


‘‘ The prastavana or the opening is that where the nati or the 
actor-friend or the Vidtisaka appears in a dialogue with the 
Sitradhara.” 

The prastavana as well as the Sutradhara have been shown 
to be the earliest features in the development of Sanskrit Drama. 
Can the Vidtisaka also, mentioned in that connection, be an 
equally earlier feature? Or can it be said that the S. D. being 
one of the latest treatises (the D. R. too belongs to the 9th or 
10th century A. D. ). has entirely misunderstood the significance 
and has been misled by the superficial features of the character 
of the Vidiisaka ? 


(i) It is true that Vidisaka is the closest friend of the hero 
(who, except in the Car. and the Mrchh. ) is invariably a king. 
In Bhasa’s S. V., a play belonging to the earliest group of known 
dramas, the Vidisaka is represented as having some of those 
traits which were later standardised. He refers to hunger and 
eatables. He is said to be a talkative person? which opinion is 
quite justited thioughout the play. But Vasantaka, as he is 
called here, is not such a perverted fool as he is made to appear 
in some later plays. Nay; on the contrary, he is not only a 


2. Also cf. Rat. 1, A. Sak. IL, Malay. III., Mrcbh. VL, ete. 
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sincere friend but a close observer of human nature and quite a 
resourceful helpmate. There is, moreover; one function which 
is fulfilled by the Vidtisaka, a function that could not be 
fulfilled by any other character, and hencé which could be said 
to be the purpose and the peculiarity of his. He is the only 
character, who helps to introduce the hero, who serves as a foil 
to the latter and who is the only medium between the hero and 
the other characters on the one hand and between the hero and 
the audience on the other. One might even go to the length of 
saying that in all such plays the hero is introduced in all his 
relevant personality by the Vidiisaka and the Vidisaka alone. 
He introduces not only the character but the scene and the- 
situation as well. The audience is amused and instructed when: 
the Vidisaka describes, in homely and humorous phrases, the 
scene laid. In most of the Sanskrit plays, whether earlier or 
later, the Vidusaka is utilised to give the description of the 
particular scene, surroundings and time. Thus in S. V. IV, 
Vasantaka describes the sights of the garden? The Vidisaka 
always speaks in the Prakrt dialect, let us remember. 

(ii) The Vidisaka appears to be a man of wide experience 
and keen observation. Heis made responsible for some of the 
best sayings. It is aspeciality with him to summarise, in pithy 
phrases, social experience and outlook. Strangely enough, in 
his early days he is one of those shrewd-men who know what 
to say and when and where. Thusin the Mrchh. III he 
protests that he is not such a fool as not to know when and 
where to joke ( yatha nama aham murkhab tat kim parihasasya 
api desakalam na janami). When a right thing is done ina 
right way, the Vidtsaka is not slow to appreciate it. In the 
S. V. he compliments the King on his proposed visit to 
Padmavati as that lady is suffering from headache. ‘“‘ Behaviour 
begets behaviour” is his word of wisdom. (Satkaro hi nama 
satkarena pratistah pritim utpadayati ). Similarly, in his usual 
homely allusions could be seen his keen power of observation. 
That the Vidisaka was keen and clever is borne out by some 
of the later classical plays which retain this trait of his. Thus, 
however different the three Vidiisakas in the three plays of 

Kalidasa might be, all of them are men of experience and. 


3. Alsoctf. Rat. I, A. Sak. II, Ma@lav. III, Mrchh. VJ, etc. 
SEs 25'S 
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observation and could give utterance to simple and sensible 
truisms.t The fact that the Vidtsaka is a Brahmin partly 
explains and is partly explained by this feature. A Brahmin 
was then generally respected as the repository of knowledge and 
experience; anda Brahmin was the only one qualified to teach 
and criticise. In a Brahmin Vidiigaka therefore any statement 
would both be understandable and justifiable. Instances might 
be multiplied to show how the Vidtisaka and the Vidisaka alone 
is made the mouthpiece of common-sensetruths. The following 
would give an idea of Kalidasa’s':Vidtsaka. 


(i) lotrena grhitasya kumbhilakasya asti va prativacanam 
What could a thief caught red-handed say ? (Vik. IT) 


(ii) pravtn-nadi iva a-prasanna gata devi—The Queen is 


as disturbing (i.e. enraged) as ariver in rainy season. 
GY ikon! le) 


(iii) cbinna-hasto matsye palayite nirvinno dhivaro bhanati 
dharmo me bhavisyati iti—The dejected fisherman, 
when the fish escapes him, might say he has done a 
meritoricus deed, in not killing it. ( Vik. III ) 


(iv) alam atra ghrnaya aparadhi sasaniyah—Show no 
mercy. An offender must be punished. ( Vik. V ) 


(v) kadapi satpurusah Soka-vaktavya na bhavanti, nanu 
pravate pi niskampa girayah—Good ( or great ) men 
never give way to sorrow. Mountains do not tremble 
even in storms. ( A. Sak. V1) 


(vi) pandita-paritosa-pratyaya nanu mudha jatih—It is 
the fools that are always goaded by the approbation 
of the learned. ( Malav. II ) 


(vii) na khalu mata-pitarau bhartrviyogaduhkhitam dubi- 
taram drastum parayatah—No: parents could ever 


stand the miserable plight of their daughter separated 
from her husband. ( ibid ). 


- (viii) daridra atura iva vaidyena upaniyamanam ausadham 
ichhasi—You are like a poor patient who longs for a 


doctor’s medicine. ( Malav. II). (40) 


4. ' For a further analysis of Kalidasa’s Vidiisaka, see Chapter XIII. 
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(ii) The Viditisaka is not merely an experienced man but 
his experience is cast in a typically Hindu outlook. ‘He is a 
confirmed fatalist. It is probable that he is usually called a 
‘“ Vaidheya ’’—which means not so much a fool as a firm beli- 
ever in “ Vidhi” or fate. The half-pathetic and the half-comic 
situations and sentiments of his reveal ‘‘a man that Fortune’s 
buffets and rewards hath taken” with no thanks. How piteously 
he complains inthe Mrchh. that everything goes wrong with 
him! (mama punar brahmanasya sarvam eva viparitam parina- 
mati). Neither in the S. V. nor in the A. Sak. do we find the 
Vidiisaka on the stage to witness the happy reunion of the hero 
and the heroine. It is quite characteristic of him to be the 
unwilling victim of both pain and pleasure. What wonder then 
if he were to believe that against the freaks of fate a human 
being is helpless? ‘Who can challenge Fate? Everything-is 
so and so, i. e. as destined” ( anati-kramaniyo hi vidhih idrsam 
idanim etat) are his words of consolation to the king in the 
S. V. Similarly in the A. Sak. VI, he consoles King Dusyanta 
saying that Fate is ever powerful ( bhavitavyata khalu balavati ). 
This feeling of helplessness and this fatalistic outlook of. the 
Vidtsaka could be instructively compared with the unrealistic 
Tavings and bragging of the hero—as he is usually found to be 
doing in most plays. 
(iv) The fore-going is sufficient to show that the Vidiisaka 
‘is an experienced Brahmin of a fatalistic and resourceful nature. 
How or why is it that the Vidiisaka is always supposed to be, and 
in later Sanskrit plays is always represented as afool? Why 
was a traditionally cultured Brahmin required to play a cultivated 
fool? How did a Brahmin come to be a Vidtsaka and dida 
Vidisaka turn into a perverted fool? These are the questions 
to be considered before a correct understanding of that character 
could be had. 


Why was a Brahmin, in the first place, introduced as the 
Vidisaka? The answer to this question has been already 
suggested above. The character of the hero was invariably too 
exalted from the point of view of social status and besides, the 
hero as he is represented in almost all the Sanskrit plays is “ His 
Amorousness” first and “ His Highness or Majesty” next. In 
all these plays, moreover, it is the private life and leanings of the 
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hero that are to be represented. Would such a royal hero 
condescend to talk of his love affairs to the ordinary characters 
introduced on the stage? Could the ministers and the menials 
and the maid-servants be deemed qualified to talk openly with 
or about the hero in his love affairs? True, the heroine is the 
fittest person in this respect. But she is too shy and too noble 
to talk freely with or about the hero. Moreover she is the end 
and not the means of the development of the love-story. Who 
but a Brahmin, then could be more suitable to carry out this 
responsibility? By birth he belongs to the highest caste; by 
his caste, he has distinctive privileges and immunities. 
This sense of immunity helps to bring out the characters and the 
situation in bolder relief. The Brahmin Vidtisaka would be a 
friend of a status sufficiently high for the king and would also 
justify the confidence placed in him. Thus in the earliest plays, 
we would imagine the character of a Brahmin introduced. This 
character must have served the purpose of painting the hero in 
contrast to as well as in some life like aspects. This is the 
reason why the Vidisaka, in all Sanskrit plays, speaks in a Prakrt 
dialect. He interprets the cultured and the cultivated sentiments 
of the hero to the populace. 


For the functions he had to perform, it was not necessary 
that the Vidiisaka should be either learned or pedantic. Often- 
times, as in the Avi. II of Bhasa, he is called an avaidika (i.e. a 
heterobox fellow ) ; he quotes the epic Ramayana as a natyasa- 
stra (a book on dramaturgy ) and he compares himself to an 
uncultured prostitute ( praktta-ganika ). The various names of 
his in the different plays are in themselves evidence to show that 
he made no claims to traditional or cultural learnings. Such 
names as Vasantaka, Madhavya, Manavaka, Maitreya, etc. have 
no association with the prominent names in the history of 
Brahmanic culture and learning. In the plays, too, the responsi- 
bilities of the Vidtsaka were not directed either at holy purposes — 
and functions or at any communication with the higher worlds: 
What was needed of him was more of common sense, and 
paradoxical as it might seem, the Vidiisaka had a fund of common 
sense. Moreover, for the chief and lively purpose of helping his 
hero-friend in his love-affairs, the Vidtsaka had to bea man 
loving intrigue and scandal. Asa Brahmin he had an inborn 
capacity for intrigue and scandal. As a member of the hig hest 
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caste he could poke his nose into any affair and he could talk 
with an irresponsible laxity. It was this capacity for intrigue 
and scandal that probably earned for him the name “ Vidiisaka ” 
meaning “ a scandalmonger ” (lit. one who spoils or disfigures ). 
Thus in Malav. I., the king speaks of his friend Vidiisaka asa 
karyantara-saciva, i.e. a counsellor in a different sort of affairs. 
Similarly in the same play the younger queen refers to the 
Vidtsaka as Kamatantra-saciva, ie. a counsellor in 
love-affairs (IV ) 


We can now see as to how or why the Vidiiska deteriorated 
into aclassical fool. The nature of the responsibilities he had 
to carry out brought him into closer and closer contact with the 
female world, high and low, in the play. From the plays of 
Bhasa to those of Sri Harsa the Vidisaka moves in the world of 
the harem and the maid-servants. It is in these circumstances 
and not when he is with the king that the Vidisaka plays the 
fool. He had to be amusing if he had to achieve his purpose. 
Being a clever man, he knows his jokes with the maids and the 
menials, as well as with the hero and the heroine. It is the 
increasing association of the Vidiisaka with the menials of the 
harem that is responsible for conveniently turning him into a 
fool. Stupidity is the price paid by the Vidiisaka to gain access 
into the world of the heroine and her associates. One must be a 
deserving hero or a harmless fool to seek the company and the 
confidence of the beauties of the harem. 


There is yet another feature that might explain why the 
Vidtsaka had to bea fool. It has long been the tendency of 
dramatists to represent their hero as a successful adventurer 
against innumerable odds. To be a hero one has not only to 
meet but plunge into dangers; nay, the greater the number of 
dangers the nobler hero one would be. Naturally all sorts of 
dangers and complications were placed in a hero’s path. Some 
playwrights after Bhasa utilised the Vidisaka in creating such 
complications. In adding to the complications the Vidiisaka 
was only carrying out his original responsibility of showing the 
hero in noblest colours. The complications created by him, 
unfortunate pessimist and fatalist as he was, could be expected to 
be unfortunate. ill-placed and hence comic. It was only a ques- 
tion of time that a Vidiigaka who created such unfortunate situa- 
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tions should be called a fool. Thus in the Vik. II he commits 
the folly of letting out the secret of King Vikrama’s love for 
Urvaéi. In the Malav. IV he talks aloud in his sleep and lets a 
similar secret out. In Rat. of course, he is made to commit series 
of systematic and stereotyped follies. It is, however, only in 
some of the later plays like those of King Harsa that the Vidi- 
saka is the traditional perfect fool. Once he became that he 
ceased to be of any significance in a play. If the Viditisaka is to 
bea perfect fool from the very beginning how could he serve as 
a medium between the hero and the audience, or between the 
hero and the heroine? How could he be expected to raise 
laughter by his semi-cynical ‘generalisations and his fresh and 
ill-placed sallies ? _How could he interpret the finer sentiments 
in popular language? He could do none of these. Humiliated, 
worn out and superfluous he became a sort of a laughing stock 
for the audience with his nose crooked, his limbs deformed and 
his jokes stale. He lost his position and possibilities, his power 
and his freshness. Even before the play began we could know 
what he was going to say. He had grown too old to say 
anything new. 
* * * 

To complete the story of the Vidusaka, reference ‘will have 
to be made to his successors. The original Vidtisaka died out. 
The purpose, however, for which he was originally required in a 
play remained. This want was filled by some later dramatists 
of power and originality by creating other characters. It is, 
however, to the credit of the Vidusaka that no single character 
could replace him. Nowhere else could be found that. combi= 
nation of the smiles and the sorrows, of the fun and the freaks 
of life. In the MM. of Bhavabhiti, the character of Kamandaki 
is akin to the earlier Vidtsaka. Like him, she brings the 
different traits of the hero and the heroine to the notice of the 
audience, she introduces comic situations and she is a respectable, 
lady of keen observation and wide experience. There wasa 
however, no time for experimenting any furth er. Sanskrit, es 
language, had died out long before Bhavabhiti- Soon after 
Sanskrit ceased to be even a fashion. 

* * * 


The Vidiisaka could thus be said to have been introduced 
in Sanskrit Drama from the early days. The very nature of the 
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plot and of the hero required that he, the Vidiisaka, should be 
a Brahmin busybody, moving in aristocratic circles, where 
scandal and intrigue are usually rife. With the gradual change 
in life and manners he was first stereotyped and then taken to 
pieces where all the active elements were reduced to dull techni- 
calities. In the evolution of Sanskrit Drama itself the character 
of the Vidiisaka had a place and a function. By the side of the 
hero, the Viditsaka is both the Sitradhara and the Nati. He 
introduces the story and amuses the audience. Like the viskam- 
bhaka and the praveSaka, he serves the purpose of informing 
the audience of the incidents mainly connected with the hero 
and supposed to have happened during the interval.’ In this 
respect, he recalls to our mind the chorus of the Greek plays. 
The Vidtsaka has stronger affinities to the chorus than has the 
prastavana or the Sutradhara. He is the only character who 
offers the dramatists a most convenient, powerful, and happy 
chance to moralize. So did the Greek chorus. Above all, it 
(the chorus ) “ gave the poet. an opportunity of commenting 
and moralizing upon the progress of the events in the play 
proper.” It should be added that the Vidisaka, alone 
in the dramatic world, could boast of “commenting and 
moralizing on the progress of the events” not only ‘in the play 
proper” but in life itself on the whole. Not merely does he 
instruct us from a height but he does interest and amuse us from. 
Our very midst. 


ee 


5. Cf. A. Sak. Opening of Act II. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE STAGE AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
EARLIER SANSKRIT PLAYS -I 


THE MAIN purpose of this and the following chapter 
is to attempt to get an idea, as tar directly from the texts them- 
selves as possible, of how the early sanskrit plays were, if at all, 
produced on the stage. Our modern study of these sanskrit 
plays seems to have taken the least notice of this aspect of the 
plays. We study the author, the text, the technique and charac- 
terization and other things; our study of these aspects, how- 
ever, would have little or no authority unless we also know the 
stage-conditions under and for which these plays were written. 
Without this latter information, our criticism would ‘be incom- 
plete if not misplaced. 


India has had a stage from the earliest days. Our first ques- 
tion is if classical plays like those of Bhasa and Kalidasa were 
produced ; and secondly, if they were produced on the tradi- 
tional popular (i. e. of the people ) stage. 


In the Pratima of Bhadsa (act I). there is a reference to 
actors Natakiya and performance Natak. The actors are asked 
to get ready with a performance which would suit the occasion 
(Kélsamvaédiné Nataken), This performance is to be exhibited, as 
is evident from the context, within the palace area. Similarly, 
in Malavikagnimitra, Kalidasa suggests such theatrical shows. 
in the halls of the palace. It is easy to see from such examples 
that these classical plays (Ripak) were exhibited to audiences as 
performances (Natak.) But did these plays have a place on the 
popular stage? It is not so easy to say. On the contrary, there 
are circumstances, at least in the early plays, which lead to a 
negative answer to our question. The very nature of composi- 
tion, the exalted poetical style and the types of heroes and 
heroines—all this tempts us to believe that these classical plays, 
inspite of all claim to the contrary, were more for an enlighten- 
ed audience ( Abhiripbhuyista Parishad, as Kalidasa says). At 
the same time, the possibility of these plays being occasionally 
produced before a mixed common audience and on the popular 
stage is not entirely ruled out. In the last act of Bhavabhiti’s 
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Uttara-Ramacaritam, Valmiki’s play is produced in the open, 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

How were plays produced in the open? What was the 
stage like? What were the technique and the equipment of 
that stage. What were the general conditions under which the 
public enjoyed such “ theatrical” performances ? 

A complete or a satisfactory answer to the above questions 
would be too great an ambition to realise with our present study 
of Sanskrit Drama. There are [three sources of aid to answer 
the above questions : (i) tradition, (ii) works on sanskrit drama 
like the Natya-Sastra (N. S.) and DaSartipaka ( D. R. ); and, 
Gii) the texts of the plays themselves. Ot these, the least reliable 
is the second viz. the authority of the technical works. For one 
thing, the texts, especially of the N. S’., are too corrupt; secondly, 
we are not sure of the dates of the stage about which they write; 
and, thirdly, some like DaSripaka are no more than a recon- 
struction of the stage as suggested by some standard classical 
plays. 

We have therefore to depend entirely on the texts them- 
selves and on tradition. 

To begin with, we must remember that even the texts of the 
plays could not be relied upon too much as an aid. These earlier 
dramatists did not, as arule, give all necessary directions. We 
do not know if the texts, as preserved, are of the play ( Rtpak ) 
or of the performance ( Natak ). In other words, do the texts 
represent the literary or the stage version (if such existed ) ? 


To explain the nature of the difficulty, we shall take an 
example from one of the earlier plays, viz the Pratijiia-yaugan- 
dharayana of Bhasa. The text tells us that the play is divided 
into four acts. How was this division maintained on the stage? 
Asa matter of fact, nowhere in any of these acts we are told direct- 
ly where the scene is laid. In the first act, the main scene is in- 
troduced in the following words : Tatah praviSati Yougandha- 
rayanah salaken saha. In act II, the words, tatah pravisati raja 
sapativatah : introduce the main scene and from the preceding 
pravesaka we learn only where the king is coming from and not 
where he is going to open the scene. Act III opens with the 
words, tatah pravisatidindikaveso vidisakah and the last act with 

tatah pravis iti b'1 1th, ia nzith2< cas> with any indication as to 
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the place into where the characters appear. Thus the drama- 
tist does not mention the place where the scene is laid. Even. 
such a mention, however, would not be so relevant because from 
the point of view of the spectators, such intimation by the: 
dramatist in the written book would be of no use. In this play, 
not only Bhasa does not mention but even the characters con- 
cerned, e. g. sutradhara in actI or the Kaficukiya in act II, do 
not give us the necessary information. 


This fact tells us that in some of the earlier plays, the divi- 
sion into acts found in the written form was not satisfactorily 
maintained on the stage. Let us remember that the earlier per- 
formances were not punctuated by the fall and rise of a curtain 
or any other device to which we are now used. Tradition sup- 
ports us in this statement. In a traditional popular performance 
(i. e. a village performance )' the stage is a raised platform, 
open at three sides, and there are no curtains in front and no 
screens to the sides; and when the performance begins; there is 
no break either for acts or for an interval. From the entrance 


of Sutradhara to the bharatavakya the performance proceeds. 
continuously. 


Though the performance was thus continuous, the scene, it 
should be noted, was (and could be) rarely laid in one place 
throughout the play. In the Pratijn¢-yaugandhar@yana mentioned. 
above, as we learn in other ways, actI describes events in the 

_palace of Vatsaraja and act II, in that of king Mahasena; the 
scene in the third act is laid in a temple and that in the last on 
the public road in front of a tavern and finally in the king’s 
armoury ( @yudha@gagra). How was this change of scene inti- 


mated to the audience? And how, if at all, was it represented 
on the stage ? 


We shall take the second question first, since it has a direct 
bearing on what has been said till now. When we say that the 
performance was continuous, there is only one obvious answer 
to how the scenes were represented. The scenes were not represent- 
ed at all; that is to say, there was nothing on the stage to tell or 
suggest to the audience that it was a palace or a temple or a 
tavern that it saw there. The very fact that the show went on 


1 A genuine one, not one affected by or in imitation of a town per- 
-ormance, : 
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uninterrupted made it physically impossible to set up any scene, 
If, at all, the stage had any equipment, either it was there from 
the very beginning or there was some other device than the setting 
up of a scene; from the texts we find that there was a crude, 
device by which intimation of both the scene and the equipment 
were provided. 

I have suggested in another place? that in Sanskrit dramas 
the Vishkambhaka, the Pravegaka, the Sttradhara, the Vidisaka 
and then the other minor characters were utilised to describe and 
thus intimate to the audience the scene. Thus in the Pratijfia- 
yaugandharayana the, Kajficukiya in act II tells us that we are in 
the palace-yard of king Mah@sena; in act III, it is the Vidisaka 
who tells us at the opening that we are in the temple-yard and 
then tells us that the scene shifts to agni-grha. In the last act it 
is the soldier who tells us that the scene opens on the road near 
the tavern and later-on intimates that the scene shifts to the 
armoury. We must note here that apart from this bare 
intimation, there is nothing (and there could be nothing) on the 
stage to give the audience any idea of the scene. Everytime the 
character “sees” (niripya) or “acts as seeing’”’ (natyena nirtipya) 
and then says, “ here is such and such a place.” And so the 
audience too accepts the make-believe. 

A study of Sanskrit plays reveals one interesting fact about 
the stage. For some reason or other, the scenes of Sanskrit plays 
are, as it were, fixed. Thus the palace, the palace-garden, the 
palace-terrace, the palace-yard, the king’s court, the hermitage, 
the road and the interior apartment-these exhaust the scenes of 
almost all sanskrit plays. The Svapnavasavadattam, for example, 
opens as Yaugandharayana tells us in his very first speech, in 
the hermitage. Then in act II, a female servant (in the open- 
ing PraveSaka ) tells us that the scene is laid near the bower 
of Madhavi creeper. In act III there is no pravegaka or viska- 
mbhaka. So Vasavadatta in her opening speech says it is the 
pramadavana Similarly, in act IV, since no mention of the scene is 
made in the pravegaka, the very first sentence of the main scene 
conveys the required information. 

A change of scene is intimated just before the change takes 
place. The audience thus gets direct information about the 
next scene. In the meanwhile, how should the audience 


2. See chapters IX & X. 
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know that the previous scene or episode is over? If that infor- 
mation also is not directly given, the audience might either feel 
a sort of jerk or lose the connexion when thus suddenly inform- 
ed. Itis as important to tell the audience that one scene has 
ended as to inform that the next has begun. The division into 
acts is a device to convey this intimation. But, as already 
explained, that division was for readers and not for spectators ; 
and. in the absence of a drop curtain, the conclusion of one 
episode had to be intimated in some other form. The earlier 
sanskrit plays adopted a device which could as well be termed 
the stage-technique of those days. As a rule, every act ended by 
a description of noon-time or evening or night or moon-light or 
some allied topic. With the type of stories selected, this was 
easy too. In some rare cases where no description was possible, 
other ways were found which later on were recognised as 
culika, ankasya or ankavatara where characters either off or 
on the stage introduced the next episode (i.e. act) at the end 
of the previous one.? 

The performance, with the above devices, was continuous: 
But inspite of this (and as time went on ) changes had to be 
introduced to meet new situations. For one thing, though, as a 
rule, the stage had no equipment and there was no curtain it 
seems likely that from the very beginning one or two articles 
and a kind of an ad hoc curtain became fixtures in the stage- 
technique. The earlier stage, like the village stage, was divided 
into two equal halves. The front half was open to the sky as 
well while the back half (the central portion of which was 
known as the Rangafirsa ) had some kind of a covering at the 
top. It was in the Rangasirsa that some kind of a seat! ( usual- 
ly reserved for the hero, heroine or king or queen) was kept 
throughout. This served as a throne in rhe court-scene or a 
stone slab (shilapattaka)) in the garden scene or a chariot 
etc. when, however, a character entered as seated (e. g. 


3. Cf. Mudraraksasa. End of act I refers to Raksasa with whom next 
act is concerned, 
Cf. Mudraraksasa, End of act II refers to Canakya with whom next 
act is concerned. 
Also Cf. Dasattipaka I 61-62 
4. Incase extra seats were required they were brought in for the occa- 
sion Cf, Malav. act. I when the King asks the two teachers to take their 
seats the direction says Ubhau parijanopani tayorasanyoash upavistau. 
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in act I of Svapnavasavdatta, tatah pravisati upavista tapasi, 
a piece of cloth was held up to screen the arrival and the 
seating. This could be done because to the right (left of the 
audience) of the Rangafirsa was the Satradhara with his 
band of musicians and to the left was the Vidusaka or some 
other concerned with the stage-management. ( Usually servant 
roles). Along with the seat, a few branches or flowers or twigs 
could be kept in the Rangasgirsa if the play had such a scene. 
When during the course of the play, another character of high 
status appeared there was no other seat. So the Sanskrit drama- 
tist always used a sentence like idamasanam, upavisyatam say- 
ing which the servant would bring another seat. Some times, 
this later character would make his ‘exit along with his tempo- 
rary seat! 

It is interesting in this connexion to note what the Natya- 
$astra has to say. Drama is the imitation of life. That, accord- 
ing to Bharata, means that in a dramatic representation things 
should be imitated and not actually put on the stage. 

Prasada gthayanani nat yopakaranani ca 
Na Sakyani tatha kartum yathoktamiha laksanaiah 
Lokadharmi bhavetvanya natyadharmi tathapara 
Svabhavo lokadharmi tu natyadharmi vikaratah 
( XXIII 191-3 ). (41) 
As a matter of fact, talking of equipping the stage with scenes, 
the author says : 
Nasmakam sammata natye gurutvat khedada hi sa 
( XXIII 190 b ) (42) 
The author goes further and says that such things as mountains, 
seasons, rain, lightening etc. should be represented not by models 
or effects but by the bodily or facial gestures of the actor. 
( XXVI 27 ff) 

Finally, reference may be made to another circumstance 
that did not encourage stage-technique. In the early days 
whether in the palace-hall or in the open ata festival meeting 
(Yatra ), a play was performed not during the dark hours of 
the night but either during the morning hours or late in the 
evening ( but before night fall )°. 


5. Cf. Natya-sastra XXVII 87 ff. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE STAGE AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
SANSKRIT PLAYS - II 


IT £S unfortunate that works like the Natya-Sastra and 
Dafgaripaka etc. which deal with dramas and dramaturgies can- 
not be relied upon as far as the historical aspect is concerned. On 
the one hand, they are centuries later than the plays of Bhasa 
and others and, on the other, they are concerned more with the 
literary form of a drama. It was seen in the last chapter that 
eailier plays were produced under certain conditions and that 
these books on dramaturgy do not offer much help for the study 
of those conditions. This is much more so when we ccme to 
study the plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Shri Harsa as well 
as plays like the Mrchhakatikam and the Mudraraksasam. 


Let us take the example of the Mrchhakatikam of Sidraka. 
This is one of the few classical plays that has retained its fresh- 
ness and its appeal «ven to this day — so much so that not only 
in almost all the Indian languages but even in many other lang- 
uages of advanced foreign countries this play is being produced 
with success. As far as the Indian language versions are con- 
cerned, the play has been unhesitatingly adapted to the usual 
stage-form of scenes and curtains and no attempt has been made 
to study the technique of the original; nor has any attempt been 
made to find out how the original play was produced in the 
early days. Perhaps this is the only play which, in the interest 
of dramatic action, has boldly disregarded every rule of convent- 
ion and convenience. However, it will be found out that 
“convention and convenience” refer to what we understand by 
those terms now and not what the ancient stage had to show. 


The play Mrchhakatikam opens, like many other Sanskrit 
plays, with the Sitradhara. Till the exit of the Sttradhara 
(and the Nati) the play does not commence and so the laying 
of the scene is not relevant. In this play, the Sttradhara sees 
the Vidiisaka at a distance (off) and invites him for a cere- 
mony. The Vidtisaka (still off) refuses that invitation and 
finally the Stitradhara exits. Then only the Vidisaka enters, 
From his first soliloquy we come to know that the Vidiisaka 
has approached Carudatta’s house; actually the outer door 
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leading to an open court-yard is supposed to be on the stage. 
Not only that even part of the open court-yard is on the stage 
‘since later Carudatta is found there offering his worship to the 
deities This is confirmed later when Vasantasena enters 
followed by Sakara and his retinue. With an intention of slip- 


ping away from her tormentors this is, in the author’s words 
what she does: 


( Natyena nipuramitsarya malyani capaniya kimcit pari- 
kramya hastena paramrusgya ) 


Ammo bhittiparamarisasuidam pakkhaduaram khu edam 
Janami a samjoena gehassa samvudam pakkhduaram (43) 


{ * by gestures, she removes her anklets and wreaths, steps round, 
feels with her hand’-and says )‘ Oh! I can feel a door in the 
wall. I find that the door of the house is closed’. This is an 
interesting fact indeed. She makes us realise that on the stage 
is a wall with a closed door and she is outside and the author, 
in what follows, shows us the other side of the wall. But 
Vasantasena not only says all that in so many words but 
explains it by gestures. In other words, the stage-direction and 
Vasantasena’s speech lead us to believe in the existence on the 
‘stage of a setting as described by her. But the detailed descrip- 
tion, the gestures and the parikramana also make us realise that 
actually on the stage there was nothing physically seen that 
represented the setting of the scene accordingly. But this is not 
all. The stage that the audience of those days could visualise 
-was, and could be, as wide as the actions or episodes or move- 
‘ments required. For, at the end of the act Carudatta accompa- 
nies Vasantasena, by parikramana, as far as the latter’s home 
and seeing her enter into its safety walks back along the public 
road. The peculiarity of this play is that in almost every act 
the dramatist represents on the stage two locations one clearly 
distinguished from the other. 


As a matter of fact, in almost all Sanskrit plays, such is the 
stage-setting though the actions in the Mrchhakatika are such as 
to draw our attention more emphatically than other plays to 
this fact. 


The opening act of Mudraraksasa, to take another example, 
expects us to visualise a similar setting on the stage. After the 
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exit of Sitradhara, Canakya enters. Apparently it is his 
own house because later on he sits on a seat. And then a spy 
enters with yamapata (a magic-glass ). The spy is outside the 
house and, after a while, says: yavadetad grham ( pravisya. 
yamapatam daisayan ) there is the house (enters it to show 
the yamapata ). Similarly in the same play act III, we find the 
chamberlain in the precincts of the palace; the king’s entry is in 
another part of the palace; then both of them walk up to a 
terrace ( Sugafigaprasadam natyen aruhya ). This is not all; the 
credulity of the audience is tried still further, because in the 
same act, Canakya is shown in his own house, later the chamber- 
lain walks from terrace to Canakya’s house and brings the latter 
to the royal audience! It should be remembered that when 
Canakya’s entry is announced in the midst of the act he is 
found seated! The same seat is used by Canakya later when he 
is requested by the king to be seated! Similar movements are 
represented in act V where Malayaketu is in his tent, Raksasa 
in his own house and then the two meet in the former’s tent. 


Finally, the stage-setting of one of Kaliddsa’s plays may be 
studied from this point of view. In the very first act, after the 
exit of the Sttradhara, King Dusyanta, seated in his chariot 
with a charioteer, enters chasing a deer. For afew minutes the 
horses are given free rein and the chariot has now entered a 
hermitage. Later on the king wanders about and approaches a 
cluster of trees where the three girls ‘ enter’ watering the plants. 
Similarly, in act IV the scene moves on from place to place 
within the hermitage and in act V within the palace. 


It may be seen from such examples that the stage on which 
a Sanskrit play was performed was taken to be flexible enough 
to accommodate any place, any distance, and any episode 
Change of location was conveyed to the audience in so many 
actual words—and oftentimes, by gestures. In act IV of the 
Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam, the scene opens in a kind of flower- 
garden. This is conveyed by the dramatist in his opening stage 
direction ‘Tatah praviéatah kusumavacayam abhinayantyau 
sakhyau’ ‘then enter Sakuntala’s two girl-friends picking 
flowers.’ Later one of the girls, Priyamvada, says : 


Sakhi, avacitani khalu balikarmaparyaptani kusumani 
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‘ we have gathered sufficient flowers for the rite’. The audience, 
in this way, is further reminded where the scene is laid. In act I 
when the King wants the horses to be given free rein the 
charioteer, saying yes, describes in so many words the speed of 
the horses, after first ‘suggesting the speed’ (rathavegam 
nirtipya ) probably by an appropriate gesture. Even when the 
King gets ready to shoot his arrow, the dramatist simply tells 
us-Raja Sarsandhanam natayati, the King acts i.e., shows by 
gestures stringing the arrow to his bow. In act VI, at the end.. 
the King is actually supposed to climb to the top floor of the 
Meghapratichhanda palace and, what is more interesting, he 
has actually climbed before our very eyes. 


It is thus clear that early Sanskrit plays were represented on 
a stage which was practically bare of anything of the type of 
equipment and material that we associate with a production of 
modern days. Perhaps, whatever was considered appropriate or 
suitable for purposes of house or room decoration may have been 
there as e. g. flower-pots or floor-carpets etc. But, there was 
neither any property nor any setting on the stage nor was the 
change of scene within an act shown by the help of a curtain. 
It has been already mentioned that there was no curtain at all, 
nor was there any proscenium. As has been suggested in other 
places, the theatre which was variously called as natyavesman 
-or natyamandapa or prekhagrha was, more than often even 
within the palaces, not a place closed-in by walls or four sides - 
the time of performance (called préksa in the Natyasastra ) 
was morning or evening or early night according to the type of 
the play. Ifit were evening or early night torch-lights were 
used for the stage and none for the auditorium, since this latter 
was open to the sky. Characters, only in particular types of 
plays, were made up in appropriate dress. Whatever could not 
be represented on the stage but was necessary for the audience 
to know was described by the characters themselves. If the 
information was significant to the story or the episode then the 
characters, by physical gestures, reminded the audience of such 
details. Thus in act VI of Bhavabhiti’s Malatimadhavam, 
Madhava and his friend are waiting inside a temple. Malati 
comes there in a bridal procession which they witness through 


an open’ lattice and finally Malati enters the temple and 
Ss. L.—6 
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‘Madhava conceals himself behind the pillar andsoon. How- 
-ever, neither the-temple nor the processional effects are shown 
.on the stage though both are referred to and described in actual 


-words. 

As far as the stage was concerned, it would be said without 
‘hesitation that much was left to the imagination of the audience. 
At the same time certain devices must have come to stay due to 
time and convenience. One of them is the convenient division 
of the stage into two or three sections so that events separated 
by time or distance could just be indicated as such. In the 
absence of authoritative details or representative pictures, it 
would not be so easy to reconstruct the stage of those days. But 
it may be safely mentioned that the choice of a place “to stage a 
play was as important a rite as the choice of a place for a sacri- 
wfAicial alter. In the last act of Bhavabhuti’s Uttarara macaritam 
ithe sage Valimiki has arranged fora dramatic performance on 
the bank of the river Ganga. Laksmana mentions that he has 
been ordered to improvise a Samd@ja-sannives2 on the bank of the 
river Ganga. The commentator throws an interesting light on 
this by writing — Sitaya gangajaladudgamansaukaryaya ganga- 
tirasya rangatvakalpanam, ‘the bank of the river Ganga was 
selected as the site for the show so as to facilitate the entry of 
Sita out through the waters of Ganga!’ That explains to us 
one of the chief reasons of the plays being staged in the palace- 
gardens or the court-yards of temples. There is an unusual word 
by which Laksmana refers to the stage: Gangatiramatodya- 
sthanam upagamya kriyatam samajsannivesh, ‘the sannivesa or 
the assembling of the Samaja ( audience ) at the @todyasthéna, 
Literally, this last word means ‘a place where musical instru- 
ments are kept’. Here, that word has been used to denote a 
stage oraranga. It has been suggested earlier that music and 
dance had a definite place in the Sanskrit dramas and were 
mostly used at the beginning or in the prologue ot a play. Nati 
is the one character that sings or dances. This would suggest 
that the @fodyasthana is that part of the stage which Sitradhara 
and Nati occupy throughout the performance except when they 
‘have to play, as in the Malatimadhavam of Bhavabhiti, some 
other role ( Sutradhara in this play assumes the role of Kaman- 
daki). The @todyasthéna, was usually at the left of the audience. 
From the @todyasthéna, proceeding rightwards (of the audi- 
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ence ) the front part of the stage was known as the ranga: the 
remaining portion, as mentioned in: the previous chapter, was 
the rangasirsa. The part of the stage behind the ¢todhyasthana 
was the nepathyagrha. The play, for the greater part, took 
place in the ranga. Between the ranga and the rangafirsa the 
change was always shown by the temporary use of a cloth as a 
curtain, For example, in the third act of Midraraksasa the 
king, supposed to be on the terrace, is in the ranga: Then the 
cloth is held up and behind it Canakya takes his seat and then 
the cloth removed. When he comes to the king and the king 
asks him to sit on the same seat on which he was sitting at home 
is used now as his seat in the palace. only now that the cloth 
curtain is no longer there the entire stage represents one 
location. 


The Sanskrit play, as indicated earlier, was a ‘continuous 
performance without any break at-all; and, since there was no 
proscenium, there was no front curtain either. As a matter of fact 
the very idea of separating the stage and the performers from the 
audience was abhorrent to the tradition of Indian (and Sanskrit) 
drama. Like the Samvahaka in the Mrchhakatikam of Sadraka, 
characters oftentimes directly addressed the audience. In the 
prologue, of course, the Stitradhara directly addresses and refers 
to the ‘august assembly of discerning learned men’. Minor 
characters like the Vidisaka could carry on a harangue with the 
audience. In the last act of Bhavabhiti’s Uttararamacaritam the 
fact that Rama and Laksmana try to speak with or about Sita on 
the stage is interesting, from this point of view. From the days 
the KuSilavas sang ballads and acted the dialogues, this contact 
between the actors and their audience had been established. 


So, with no curtain for the act or the scene, the performance 
was continuous upto the end. The division into acts in the 
written plays was to denote a particular stage in the develop- 
ment of the story. Since Sanskrit plays did not observe any of 
the unities accepted as essential to plays in the West, the con- 
tinuity of the story and the connection between changes in 
scenes or the passage of time had to be intimated to the audience. 
This was done by the five technical devices referred to in the 
preceding chapters viz., viskambhaka, pravesaka, culika 
ankdsya and ankavatara. It would not be out of place to 
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mention here the definitions of these five devices as accepted by 
the authorities on Dramaturgy.’ 


viskambhaka and pravesaka 


Vitta vartisyamananam kathamsanam nidaréakah 
samkhseparthastu viskambho madhyapatraprayojitah 
Tadvadevanudattoktya nicapatraprayojitah 
Praveéoankdvayasyantah sesarthasyopasticakah (44) 


These two, broadly speaking, are very short scenes between 
minor characters and their main purpose is to describe what has 
happened and also to relate what is to come next. The viskam- 
bhaka scene can occur at the beginning of act I as well but the 
other i. e., the praveSaka should occur only between two acts. 


cilika 
antaryavanikasamsthaéculikarthsya sucana (45) 
In the culika no character appears on the stage but from behind 
the ‘ curtain’ narrates the ( intervening ) episode. 
ankésya 
ankantapatrairankasyam bhinnaanksyarthasucanat (46) 


The same character that ends the preceding act continues the 
following act. ( e. g. * Let us go to the palace’ may be that last 
sentence of an act and the same character would begin the next 
act by saying ‘ Here, we have come to the palace’ ). 


anka@vatéra 


ankavatarastvankante patoankasyavibhagatah (47) 


Here it would be the episode that would keep up the continuity. 
In the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa Vidtsaka tells the 
teachers to keep ready and start the music. Music is heard 
from the distance and the act ends and then act II opens in the 
SangitaSala where the music is being played. 


The stage of the Sanskrit dramas, as could be seen from the 
foregoing, was a simple one. Though tradition classified drama 
as drgya kévya ( visual poetry) and Kalidasa himself was 


1D. R. I 59-62. 
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eloquent enough to refer to a play as a beautiful ceremony for 
the eyes (kantam kratum caksusam ) there was little to be 
seen and more to be heard and understood and appreciated. By 
‘visual poetry’ it was only intended to suggest that drama, 
unlike other forms of literature, is to be read by other persons. 
These other persons, naturally, had to identify themselves with 
the story and its characters and it was just that *‘ impersonation’ 
( aropa as suggested by D. R. I-7-Ripakam tatsamaropat ) that 
was to be seen so that the story could be believed and better 
appreciated. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE STAGE AND PRODUCTION OF 
SANSKRIT PLAYS ( Traditional ) 


EARLIER IN this book, in chapter III, the traditional story 
of the origin of drama has been narrated. Books on dramaturgy 
in Sanskrit vie with each other in giving drama hoary tradition. - 
Inspite of Bharata proudly asserting that drama was the fifth 
Veda accessible to the ‘ high and low’ alike and that it was 
more of an education through entertainment, the performance 
of a drama, in tradition, has been surrounded with a number of 
rites and rituals. That was as it should be since, inspite of 
Bharata’s pleading,’ the four Vedas had each contributed their 
best for Drama. So from the very first performance in which 
the demons created disturbance a ceremonial rite at the begin- 
ning was prescribed not only ‘in praise of Gods but to pacify 
mischievous elements. With reference to another book on 
dramaturgy, viz., the Dasartpaka, we shall see here how, accord- 
ing to tradition, a drama was to be performed.” 


The very first performance was ‘on a festival day—the day 
called ‘ Indra-dhwaja-maha’. Since Indra is also, among other 
things, the presiding and controlling deity of rain and winds, it 
may be assumed that sometime in the summer he was worship- 
ped so that he could sanction good and sufficient rains. So 
traditionally a dramatic performance was fixed during a summer 
festival, either in the vasanta ( spring ) or the grisma season. In 
the prologue of almost any Sanskrit play this fact is mentioned 
by the Sitradhara. Due to the -festival, an audience in the 
proper mood was assured. Performances within the palace- 
yards were less usual and they too were given only on occasions 
of joy. Once a performance was decided the Sitradhara ( who 
was a kind of a manager, a director and a producer rolled into 
one ) would get busy with constructing a stage. This could be 
one of the three types Vikrsta (with the audience on two sides ), 
iryasra (with the audience on three sides) and ‘ caturasra ( with 
the audience on four sides). It is not clear whether the exigencies 
of the available space or the type of the play or the number of 


1. N. S. I 102-118. 
2 (Gre 1D WS, 1006 
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the audience decided the type of the nétyavesman (theatre, also 
called natyamandapa and preksagtha). Since all the shows 
were in the open and also open to all freely the Siitradhara had 
to worry only about the theatre and the performance. Then 
before the performance commenced the stage was worshipped _ 
(rangapijé ). This was, so to say, a domestic affair i.e., the 
audience was in no way concerned with it. But was it per- 
formed in full view of the audience? Apparently it was, since 
the stage or the ‘ green-room’ were not curtained off. However, 
whenever plays were performed in temple-yards (as they mostly 
were ) it could be assumed that the ‘ green-room’ and the 
worship were ‘off’ the audience. It was the opening verse 
called nandi that was recited during the paja and as, gradvally,. 
the dramatist, and not the Sitradhara, contributed this verse its 
recitation must have been addressed to the audience. And in 
the course of time, the worship must have taken place within 
the full view of the audience and with the personal participation 
of the Sitradhara. So the Dasgsariipaka says that after the 
rangapuja the Sitradhara must leave the stage. 


purvarangam vidhayadau sttradhare vinirgate 
pravisya tadvadaparah kavyamasthapayennatah (48) 


‘ After the purvaranga the Sttradhara exits; then an actor. 
similar to him, should come on the stage and introduce the 
play’. As we see in Sanskrit plays no other actor ‘similar to: 
the Sitradhara’ appears on the stage; on the othar hand, the 
Sutradhara himself tells us that the puja ( worship ) is over and 
that he is now ready to give the performance. Apparently, the 
author of the Dagariipaka was keen to point out that during the 
puja the Satradhara was not a Sitradhara to the audience as. 
they understood that character. 


‘ The introduction of the play’ is an interesting teature of 
Sanskrit plays. To begin with the audience must be flattered 
and humoured. This rariga-prasdda, as the Dasarupaka calls it, 
is according to these authorities. very essential. It could be 
easily seen why. No performance could be enjoyed or 
appreciated unless the audience is in a proper mood. Bharata, 
the author of the NatySdstra, even goes out of his way to 
emphasise this point. When the sages ask him why music and 
dance have to be employed in a dramatic performance when 
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they are not connected with it he says it isa necessary diver- 
sion ( vinoda ) and it adds colour ( 9bhém janayati). But he 
also insists that since the drama is the most important thing 
music and dance should not be overdone. The author of 
DaSartpaka also says dance and music are natakadyupakaraka 
(I-10) i.e, they only add effect to and do not constitute 
drama. 


So the Sutradhara directly addresses the audience and in- 
forms them of the special festive context and of his ‘ being 
commanded’ by the public to entertain them by a good dra- 
matic performance and then asks nati ( his female companion ) 
to sing and dance in celebration of the season. He has already 
informed his audience of the names of the author and the play. 
And then invariably he asks her if all preparations have been 
satisfactorily completed. 


It is unfortunate that these works on dramaturgy do not 
give us any more information relevant to the actual production 
of the play. There is more about the play from the dramatist s 
‘point of view and more about acting from the actor’s point of 
view. But there is practically no information about how to put 
a play on the stage except what could be read between 
the lines. 


The introduction of the story of the play, for example, is 
described in details. It is true that most of this is based on 
the actual study of available plays. Nevertheless since this 
information is given in the context of the ‘ prologue’ ( for 
which Sttradhara is responsible ) we may see it with advan- 
tage. The Sutradhara, after praising the audience and putting 
them into an expansive mood, should introduce the story. But 
how? These authorities are very particular in pointing out 
that the introduction must be both dramatic and interest- 
ing; it should not be straight and prosaic: either through a 
dialogue or situation leading to the story, or through a charac- 
ter picking up Sutradhara’s words in the context of the plot, 
or through a comic situation andsoon. The scrupulousness 
with which the divisions and sub-divisions of these devices are 
enumerated only emphasises the importance of an effective and 
appropriate introduction. The Sttradhara almost always in- 

troduces the first character of the play before it enters. Bur 
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whether he introduces the story or the character he should see 
that only that which is ‘ proper and consistent’ is introduced 
C IIL 24-25). It is the duty of the Sitradhara to see that 
when he selects whatever is proper and consistent he does not 
fail to connect them by appropriate and informative interludes 
(called viskambhaka and pravefaka). But these also must be 
interesting, says the author : 


apeksitam parityaja nirasam vastuvistaram 
yada samdarsayechesam kuryadviskambhakam tada 
( II[ 28-29 ) ( 49) 

And finally, even if the author has them in his play, the Siutra- 
dhara should see that certain things are not shown on the 
stage, e. g., killing, war, natural calamities, eating, bathing, 
dressing etc. And when an act is supposed to be over, the 
characters on the stage, one or more, should make an exit 
( III-37 ). 

A dramatic performance, in tradition, was meant to be 
mainly a pleasant diversion. That, however did not mean 
that unpleasant or sorrowful or dull happenings could not be 
treated as subjects for a play. The author of Daéaripaka is 
very explicit on this when he says :— 

Ramyam jugupsitam idaramathapi nicam 

Ugram prasadi gahanam vikrtam ca vastu 

Yadvapyavastu kavibhavakabhavyamanam 

Tannasti yanna rasabhavmupaiti loke (IV-85) ( £0) 
Beautiful or ugly, noble or mean, frightful or pleasing, simple 
or subtle, there is no such thing that could not be turned into 
a subject of enjoyable literature. 


CHAPTER XIV 
EARLY PLAYS 
( Bhasa ), 


IN THE foregoing chapters we have described, with 
relevant details, some of the earliest features viz., the Stitradhara, 
the prastavana, the Vidisaka etc. in the development of 
Sanskrit Drama. We shall now turn to the study of some of the 
earliest plays themselves. The task here is more difficult: 
Chronology is the one stumbling block in the course of the 
history of Sanskrit literature. It is unfortunate indeed that a 
literature that can boast of great thinkers like the authors of the 
Upanisads, of great story-tellers like the authors of the two 
epics and of inspired poets like Kalidasa, should leave in its trail 
no information at all as to the time and life of these accompli- 
shed writers. In spite of the honest and laborious research work 
of the Western as well as of the Eastern scholars we are still 
groping in the dark region of ‘‘ probabilities.’’ The meagreness 
of the material data, too, has been responsible, to an extent, for 
the mischief of fanciful imagination or of prejudiced dogmatism. 


Nor is this all. . Though we know nothing, for example, of 
the personal history of Kalidasa, we are fortunate enough to 
know that he is the undisputed author of the great play—the 
Abhijfiana $akuntalam ; though we cannot say definitely when 
and where Panini lived, we know this much for certain that 
there is no one else to challenge his authorship of the first syste- 
matic grammer of the world. These writers are fortunate indeed 
when compared to certain others who are sometimes denied 

even the credit of authorship. 

One of such latter is the dramatist Bhasa. That there was 
a dramatist named Bhasa is undoubted. That he wasa great 
dramatist is equally undoubted on the evidence of Kalidasa’s 
Malav. mentioned already. From Bana (7th century A. D.) 
and Rajagsekhara (11th century A. D.) we know that Bhasa 
was a well recognised dramatist. Butit was only quite recently 
that Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri published, in the 
Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, some thirteen plays which he ascrib- 
ed to Bhasa. These plays should give us an idea of the early 
Sanskrit stage provided they are the works of Bhasa referred to 
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by Kalidasa and others. Unfortunately Bhdasa’s authorship is 
not unchallenged. At present, there are three views on 
this question : 


(1) the one that insists that all thé plays are the works of 
Bhasa. 


(2) the second that insists as vigorously that none of the 
thirteen plays could be ascribed to Bhasa, and 


(3) the third that insists on not insisting either way, 1. e. 
which be'ieves in a careful and a compromising study. 


The Editor of the T.S.S. was an ardent advocate of the first 
view. In his introduction he has shcwn certain “ peculiar” 
features as common to all the thirteen plays and has based his 
conclusion on these. The features referred to are as follows :-— 


(a) all the plays open with the same stage direction 
—nandyante tatah pravisati stitradharah : “after the 
benedictory verse enter the Sitradhara.”, 


(b) the prologue, in all the thirteen plays, is called Sthapana 
and not Prastavana, 


(c) usually, in all the later classical Sanskrit plays the 
dramatist mentions in the prologue his name, fame etc, 
( cf. the plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhati, Visakhadatta. 
Sudraka, Bhatta Narayana etc. ). But all these thirteen 
plays agree in the fact that there is, in the prologues, no 
mention at all of the author etc., 


(d) the bharata-v@kya ends everywhere with the prayer 
‘“May the migh‘y King rule over the whole earth.” 
(imam api mahim krtsnam rajasithhah prasastu nah )., 

(e) a structural similarity obtains in some of the plays; 
e. g. in the opening verse the names of the characters are 
interwoven, a figure of speech technically called the 
mudrélamkéra,and 


(f) there are deviations from the rules of Bharata and 
Panini. 
It is not within the scope of the present work to discuss the 


above points and their implications. One thing is certain viz. 
the style of all these plays shows that they are essentially meant 
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to be represented on the stage. The n@ndi verse (see point (a) 
above ). belongs more to the actors than to the author. It is part 
of the stage-worship by the actors. The opening verse of a play 
is the author’s and hence it cannot be said to bea n@ndj. In the 
case of the opening verse, therefore, “ the definition a néndi does 
not apply” says Viswanatha. ‘So we find (ina play like the 
Vik. ), that some older manuscripts read the first verse after the 
stage direction ‘ nandyante’ i. e. after the n@ndj7.”’ ' It is only an 
illustration to show that the six features which the Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya finds peculiar are either insignificant or not to be found 

- in each and every play, nor are they usually to be found all in one 
and the same play. 


On the other hand, there are some obvious grounds to 
believe that the authorship of these plays belongs to more than 
one person. In the first place, the S. V., the P. Y., the P. R., and 
the Prat. are the only plays that show all the six ‘ peculiar” 
features described above. Secondly, these four plays can be 
distinguished from the remaining nine on the ground of the 
preponderating number of Sloka verses in the former.2 Thirdly, 
may be mentioned the fact viz., that characterisation in these two 
groups is of such a different nature as to warrant different author- 
Ship. The Prat. and the Abhi., for example, are both based on 
the Ramayana story, and yet there is a significant difference in 
two plays with reference to Rama’s character. In the Prat: 
Rama is great because he is an ideal son, an ideal brother and an 
ideal husband. All his actions and thoughts are such as are 
within the sphere of mortal activity. In the Abhi., on the other 
hand Rama is God incarnate. In a number of places he is men- 
tioned as such. In Act I Sugriva addresses Rama as “ deva, 
—God!” (1-8); Rama is Sridhara: he is the Lord Madhustidana 
himself, irrespective of anachronism (prabhur va madhustdanah 
I-32); he is the Lord of the Universe ( bhuvanaikanatha III-21 ), 
Lord of men (nrdeva, III-27), Lord (deva, IV, 13-14) Purusot- 


1. evam 4disu n@ndi-laksanayogat. ata eva praktana-pustakesu 
“* nandyante sttradharah’’ ityanantaram eva ‘ vedantesu ’’ ityadi Sloka- 
lekhanam drsyate. (S.D. p. 28). (51) : 
2. For a further analysis of these plays see the present writer’s con- 
tributions to the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LX. 1931 pp. 41-45 and the Bulletin 


of the Sanskrit Literary Association, Karnatak College, Dharwar for the 
year 1930-31. 
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tama ( VI, 27-28) and finally he is completely identified with 
Visnu ( visnur bhavan, VI 30-31 ). Likewise a contrast could 
be observed between the P. R. on the one hand and the M. V. 

the D. V., the D. G., the K. B., and the U. B. on the other. (All 
these six are based on the Mahabharata episode). Krsna isa 
divinity par excellence in the last five plays. In the D. V. he is 
identified with Visnu and the four divine weapons, personified, are 
introduced on the stage. In the D. G., Krsna is Lord Narayana, 
In the U. B. Duryodhana of ae he who had thousand and 
one grievances against Krsna—declares in his dying breath 
that in being killed by Krsna he was killed by “ Hari, the 
beloved (Lord ) of the World” (jagatah priyena harina 35 ). 
The Bal. is full of miracles from the very beginning. Lastly 
may be mentioned an important technical difference between the 
two groups. The Prologue is called Sthapana in the four plays of 
the first group. Of the second group the K. B. has the words ‘ itj 
prastavana ° instead of ‘iti sthapana ’; the D. G. in the opening 
verse, uses the word “ prastavana ” in connection with a nataka 
and the Sitradhara. ‘‘ May the Lord who is the sutradhara 
that introduces and develops the eternal drama of the three 
worlds protect us.” From such references would it be too much 
to infer that the two groups are not only not the works of one 
and the same author but that they belong to two entirely different 
times, the first group being earlier and the second ( wherein are 
to be found elements like the prastavana, the deification etc. ) 
later? It was shown above how the Sitradhara was the earlier 
snd the prastavana a later technical element in the development 
of Sanskrit Drama. In that case we can reasonably believe that 
the four plays of the first group belong to a period much earlier 
than that of the remaining nine. Though, among the thirteen 
plays, we find some earlier and some later, we can reasonably 
believe that all the thirteen belong to the earliest period in the 
history of Sanskrit Drama. ( Those attributed to A’waghosa 
might be earlier still, but as they are not available except in 
fragments, they do not much affect the present statement.) It 
is for this reason that we find among the thirteen plays certain 
deviations from the rules of both Panini and Bharata. The 
N.S. is an elaborate treatise, which presumes a sufficiently 


3, loka-tray4-virata-nataka-vastu: tantra- 
prast@vana-pratisamapana-satradbarab. 
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developed stage. It would be unreasonable, therefore, to expect 
the earliest plays to accord with the rules of later treatises ! 


There is another circumstance which speaks of the antiquity 
of the plays under consideration; it is the style and the treatment. 
In none of these plays do we find a highly artistic development. 
It is, as in the case of the epics, the story of narration that is 
more interesting than the art of narration. Nay, the fact 
that most of the plays treat of the epic episodes would tempt 
one to believe that these plays drew inspiration directly from 
the epics. The popularity of the employment of the epic metre 
strengthens still more such a belief. We have seen already how 
Sanskrit Drama owes its origin to the epic recitation. In the 
face of such circumstances would it not be reasonable to hold 
that these plays, based so essentially as they are on the epic 
style and subject-matter, represent, almost certainly, the earliest 
stage of Sanskrit Drama? Even those deviations from the rules 
of Panini, could then be reasonably understandable—since the 
plays must have been written in the popular style of the epics. 
It is intersting to note in this connection that in the K. B. one 
MS. reads kavacénkam samdptam (thus ends the Armour Act ) 
instead of karna-bharam avasitam (thus ends the play 
karna-bhara) Similarly, three out of the five MSS. of the 
Abhi. read sri r@ma@yandm samaptam (thus ends the holy 
Ramayana ) instead of abhisekanatakam samaptam ( thus ends 
the play Abhiseka ). All these facts justify one to conclude 
that there must have been an attempt to dramatize the epic 
episodes. Similar attempts might have been made with the 
Ramayana, though we have only the Prat. and the Abhi 
( which, be it noted, cover between themselves the whole Rama 
story.) Such a tendency is easily understandable. From the 
very beginning the epics had attained an unparalleled popularity. 
Evin in modern India the recitation of the two epics is carried 
on with sanctimonious regularity. It we bear in mind that the 
form of narration in the epics, especially in the Mbh., is predomi- 
nantly that of dialogues, we should not be surprised at the 
attempts to dramatize the episodes therein. The task was not 


4. The story of Ramais to be found even.in the Mahabharata (III ). 
As.a matter of fact the Abhi. ending with the coronation of Rama, covers 
the entire story as narrated in the Mbh. The abandonment of Sita etc. are 
not to be found in the Rama story of the Mbh, 
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only tempting and inspiring but an- easy one. The earliest 
dramas are thus merely the first attempts of the siita to popularise 
the epics by representing their themes on the stage. It is 
somewhat interesting to note that a legend speaks of Bhasa as a 
dhavaka i.e. a man of lower social status. Bhasa might not 
have been an actual siita of the epic traditions but he might 
have been of a sufficiently low origin, and further, sufficiently 
qualified to continue the siita-tradition of popularising the epics. 
Unless we take these plays as the earliest attempts in this 
direction, we cannot satisfactorily explain defects in technique 
like disregard of time or place side by side with poetry of a high 
quality. Drama as such was still in its infancy. We find herein 
more of the epic style of narration than that of artistic arrange- 
ment. In plays like the M. V., the D.G., the U. B., the Bal. 
etc. there are fights on the stage which are half-artistic. In 
the Bal. (IIL) we have a reference to dance (hallisaka) and 
music (atodya). Inthe same play ( V) there is boxing of 
Canura and Mustika. In the U. B. (9) we read: 


carim gatim pracarati praharatyabhiksnam 
samsiksito narapatir balavanstu bhimah (51) 


“ The King (i e. Duryodhana ) is graceful in his steps and 
quicker on the weapon; he is trained fighter; but Bhima has 
more of physical strengh ” 


The words cari (a dance-step ) and samsiksita (trained } 
show that dancing, as an art, had found a place in dramatic 
representation. Bharata is not so unreasonable when he says 
that the first performance was a samavakara representing the 
fight of the Gods with the demons. The brilliant device of 
introducing dance on the stage as in Kalidasa’s Mal. has here 
its crude beginnings. 


CHAPTER XV 
MAIN TENDENCIES 
(A) Social Conditions, 


IN THE last chapter an attempt was made to show that 
the thirteen plays ascribed to Bhasa belonged to the earliest 
period in the history of Sanskrit dramatic literature. Whether 
all thirteen are, or are not, written by Bhasa, is immaterial for 
the present purpose viz. to find out the relation of these plays to 
contemporary social life. Since no one date is, universally or 
with certainty, accepted, it is better to view the question from 
another point of view i.e. to find out the social conditions as 
reflected in the thirteen plays. 

Could we presume, in the first place, that a dramatist does 
necessarily represent contemporary social life and manners ? 
Does he represent the world as itis or as he finds it or as he 
would like to find it? Though it is difficult to answer these 
questions, it might be asserted, in the present context, that a good 
dramatist could not avoid depicting the tendencies, if not the 
tangibilities, of his times. It is more in the details and develop- 
ment than in the plot or presentation proper that one could 
reasonably detect the social and cultural background of the 


dramatist 

From such a point of view, the society represented in these 
thirteen plays seems to be comparatively a primitive one. The 
conception of society as such, as we have it now, is still not to be 
found. It is the family, the group of blood-relationship that is 
recognised in a sort of social aspect. Family, forming the one 
group of co-operation, is idealised. The sanctity and the claims 
and the traditions of family come above all. Each and every 
member of the family owes allegiance to the family. It is his 
bounden duty to respect and preserve the family tradition. The 
thirteen plays under discussion are scrupulous and unanimous in 
this respect. Inthe P. R., for example, a family is said to be 
ruined even if an individual member misbehaves. “A man 
with no character burns away his family * (1-12): Members 
of a family will have to run away if one of them loses character 
(1-12), In the Prat., when Rama, the legitimate heir to the 
throne, is duly crowned his brother Satrughna says“ By this 
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coronation of my elder brother, the stain on our family~ is 
wiped out” (VII-13). Similarly, in the Abhi. ~ Vali, the 
monkey-chief, entreats from his death-bed that his brother 
Sugriva should continue the traditions of his family. 


vimucya rosam parigthya dharmam 
kula-pravalam parigthyatam nah.! (52) 


“ Give up your anger and take up, according to Dharma, our 
family traditions. ” 

In the same play, Sita prays that her husband be victorious 
if she has never violated the high family traditions. 2 


With this attitude towards the family it is no surprise if 
blood-relationship is held in high sanctity. Members of a family 
are always believed to be identical not only in conduct and 
character but even in the details of their physical features. 
Instances, even at random, might be multiplied. Remarks like 
aho svara-sédrsyam—aho ripa-sédrsyym—Oh! what a resemb- 
lance of voice! of form and figure! etc. are strewn over- 
Oftentimes they seem quite far-fetched and ridiculous. Thus 
in the Prat. (IV) Sita goes forward to meet Bharata ; but the 
resemblance between the brothers Rama and Bharata is so close 
that she mistakes the latter for her husband! In the M. V., the 
voice of Ghatotkaca misleads Bhima who takes him for one of 
Arjuna’s sons (since the children of two brothers would belong 
to the same generation ) while Ghatotkaca is the son of Bhima 
himself. Blood is so important that it could determine, on its 
own strengh, even the character of an individual. For this renSo® 
the queen in the Avi is surpised that a heroic youth, who rescues 
her daughter, should be an antyaja—a low caste fellow. 

Family was thus the recognised social unit. This fact is 
significant in another respect. It helped to determine the place 
of a woman in a society. A woman from her very birth, was a 
problem. “A father of a daughter to be married has enough to 
worry about “ says the king in the Avi. (I). A woman, too, 


1, Abhi. I-26. 
2. igwarah, &@tmanah kula-sadrsena c@rittena yadi aham anusarémi 
arya-putram, aryaputrasya vijayo bhavatu ( Abhi. V ). 
3. akulinah katham evam sanukroso bhaver. How could a low-born 
man be sosympathetic? Avi. I. 
Ss. L.—7 
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could destroy a family by her misconduct. A woman’s faults 
cost the good name of a family. “By the fault of a woman a 
good man, in a bad family, is destroyed” (niviste duskule 
sadhuh stridoseneva dahyate. (P. R.I-14). A woman's capa- 
city to destroy was greater than that of a man. In her life-time 
a woman would be a member of two families—-that of her 
parents in the beginning and that of her husband later. The 
King in the Avi. says as much: kuladvayam hanti madena nati, 
“A woman, by her bad behaviour, destroys two families” (1-3). 
As for the girl herself, the time before marriage was happier 
than that afterwards. For this reason. the female-friend in the 
S. V. tells Padmavati to enjoy before she is given away in 
marriage. (nirvartyatam tavad ayam kanyabhavaramaniyah 
kalah,I.). Once married, the girl became merely the property 
of her husband. Inthe Prat. Laksmana does not attempt to 
dissuade Sita from following her husband to the forest. Why 
should he? “‘ wife is her husband’s property” ( bhartr-natha 
hi naryah, Prat. 1-25). In addition to this general privilege of 
being treated as a chattel, a woman of aristocratic traditions 
enjoyed the right to live a sequestered or purdah ( avagunthana, 
Prateek lite: 


The married woman, however, was compensated in some 
ways for this loss of human rights. Within the four walls of a 
family she wielded authority and commanded high respect as a 
mother. Even Ghatotkaca, a being of Raksasa traditions, 
speaks highly of a mother’s position. 


mata hi manusyanam daivatanam ca daivatam (53) 


“ A mother is a deity indeed to men as well as to gods” 


ONDA 2.37): 


The chief characters in all these plays are more usually 
addressed under a maternal appellation. Thus Rama, Laksmana 
and Bharata are addressed as kausalyema@tah ( one whose mother 
is Kausalya ), sumitra-ma@tah, and kaikeyj-ma@tah respectively : 
Duryodhan is géndha@rhi-métah, Kamsa and Vasudeva address 
each other (Bal.) as saurasanj-ma@tah, y@davj-m@tah respectively. 
Where a married woman enjoyed such honourable position 
there was no place for some early and less refined practices like 
the niyoga—the “ levirate’”” system. Rama, in the Abhi., accuses 
Vali of unlawfully living with his own younger brother’ s wife. 
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“Never should an elder brother live with his younger 
brother's wife” ( ma tveva hi kadacit jyesthasya yaviyaso 
darabhimarsanam—l ). mets 
The only other social unit, bigger than the 1308) and 
closely knit on the same ties as blood-relationship and heredity 
was the caste. The Brahmins and the Ksatriyas are referred to as 
the higher, and the more important classes.: The Brahmin, how- 
ever, has an undecided superiority over all others. In the P.R., the 
universally respected Bhisma himself says that Drona is superior 
since “you (i.e. Drona) are a Brahmin and I a Ksatriya,” 
(dvijo bhavan ksatriya-varh$aja vayam P. R. I-27). Even 
Karna in the K. B. says that he would never go against a Brahmin 
( brahmana-vacanam iti na maya atikranta-pirvam ). Circum- 
stances too are such as to justify a Brahmin’s superiority. 
‘Sacrifices must have been still in vogue as it would appear from 
the enthusiasm and the elaborateness in which they are described 
at the opening of the P. R. People believed in the efficacy of the 
Vedic rites. In every way the customs, conventions and supers- 
titions in vogue speak of a well-established priestcraft. Often- 
times the very plot of a play is highly illustrative in this repect. 
The story in the S. V. and in the P. Y. is possible only because 
the minister Yaugandharayana believes in the fortune telling of 
a Siddha. Similarly, Kaikeyi in the Prat. takes upon herself the 
unpleasant task of sending Rama and others into exile in order 
that a sage’s curse may not be falsified. Her own words ( VI) 
are definite ; apariharaniyo maharsisapah putra-vipravasam vina 
na bhavati. ‘‘ The curse of a sage could not be averted, nor was 
it possible ( to minimise its dangerous results ) except by send- 
ing the son into exile.’’ In such a society of customs and con- 
ventions and ritualism a Brahmin was expected to be well-versed 
in so many lores. Thus, Ravana. disguised as a Brahmin in the 
Prat. mentions the various lores he knows :—Manu’s Code of 
Law, Maheégwara Yoga, the Politics of Brhaspati, the Nyaya of 
Medhatithi, and the Pracetasa rules in ritualism ( &raddha- 
kalpa ). Teaching centres, too, must have existed. In theS. V. 
I, the sisya mentions Lavanaka in the Vatsa country as a centre 
of education. 


4. Cf. hutam ca dattam ca tathaiva tisthati ‘* Whatever is offered in 
a sacrifice or is given in charity lasts eternally, i.e. brings eternal bliss. 
(Kew 22:)); 
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The life of the Ksatriyas, on the other hand, seems to have 
been a hard one. From the S. V. and the Avi. one could easily 
see that the country was divided into a number of petty princi- 
palities. A Ksatriya was brought up in a martial atmosphere. To 
fight was his one creed in life. It was either to die or to kill on the 
battlefield but never to be defeated. Thus the old king Virata 
in the P. R. says that he would acquire fame if he dies or in 
case he releases the cows from the enemies he would acquire 
merit. (nidhanam api yasas syat moksayitva to dharmah—P. R. 
II,5). Similarly, the boy Abhimanyu. says that a hero must 
either die or conquer on the battlefield ( avaSyam yudhi viranam 
vadho va vijayo tha va—P. R. III, 5). 

Political life under such circumstances cannot but be very 
unsettled. A Ksatriya prospered according to his power. So, as 
in the S. V. and the Avi., we always find a king quarrelling with 
his neighbour. A KSastriya’s career was in his weapons ( bana- 
dhina ksatriyanadm pravrddhih—P. R. 1.24). Anv adventure 
could carve out a kingdom for himself. No wonder that 
Duryodhana ridicules the Pandavas when the latter negotiate 
for a share in the kingdom. 


rajyam nama nfpatmajaih sahrdayair jitva ripum bhujyate 
tal loke na tu yacyate na tu punar dInaya va diyate (56) 
CD,V.244 
“Princes should conquer their enemies and then rule and 
enjoy a kingdom. Nobody ever begs for a kingdom nor does 
any one give it in charity.” 


Even after conquering, it was not so easy to maintain it, 
Each and every prince was waiting to grab it at the earliest 
opportunity. So, in the Prat, Rama advises his brother Bharat 
not to neglect the kingdom for a moment. (rajyam nama 
muhitrtam api na upeksaniyam. Prat. IV). Conspiracies might 
be hatched within the very walls of the palace. So even Sita is 
slightly cynical when she hints that intrigues reign in palaces 
( bahu-vrttantani rajakulani nama. Prat. I); justice, popularity, 
leniency etc. are more in the diplomacy than in the doctrines of 
the day. It is difficult to see the motive of the old king Virata 
when he feels ashamed to levy taxes without offering protection 
in return. (nirlajjo mama ca karah karani bhunkte, P. R. II, 3). 
The virtuous protestation is so ill-placed. The freedom of style 
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and the ey of situations in which fights are usually des- 
cribed in these plays, the way in which Vali is killed on the stage 
( Abhi. I) or that in which Karhsa dashes, presumably on the 
stage, a baby against a rock ( Bal. I )—all this shows the rough- 
ness of the path that led to the throne. 

The unsettled political conditions are further reflected in the 
bias against town-life. The plays rarely let go a chance of show- 
ing disgust towards-the turbidity and the turbulence of town-life- 
When people are being pushed away even in the forest with the 
roughness of policemen, Yaugandhrayana -exclaims—upavanam 
sramikaroti ajfaya. ‘‘ Authority (i.e. the use of it ) is turning 
the forest precincts into a town’? (S.V.1,3). Similarly, the 
sight of dust and din is immediately associated with a town. 
( vanam idam nagarikaroti—this forest is changing into a city. 
Prat. VII-4. ) 

In such a society itis a satisfaction to find that art has 
advocacy and appreciation. Dancing is very frequently mention- 
ed and introduced in the Bal. Even whena fight is going on 
the spectators do not fail to notice the graceful steps of the 
fighters. Thus in the Abhi., VI, 14 Vidyadhara notices the 
fighters stepping a cari ( caribhir etan paiivartamanan ). Music, 
too, held ahigh place. Queen Vasavadatta in the S. V. is said 
to play on the ving. In the Avi., too, the hero is a connoisseur 
of music (Act II ). In the prologue to‘the Prat, the nati is 
called on the stage for no other purpose than singing. Painting 
was another art which had worked up its place to the royal 

‘courts. Thus in the D. V. Duryodhana is looking at the picture 
wherein the episode of Draupadi being dragged by hair is 
sketched. The words in which he describes the picture are suffi- 
ciently technical to show that painting was appreciated and 
cultivated as an art: aho asya varnadhyata aho asya bhava- 
pannata, aho yuktalekhata. ‘“‘ What a proper placing in the 
colour. How fittingly does it convey the feelings! Oh, how 
proportionate are the lines and the perspective!” Lastly, drama 
and staging are mentioned in connection with extraordinary or 
festive occasions. Thus at the time of Rama’s coronation, in 
Prat. I, the maids are making arrangements in the music hall 
(sangita §ala). The actors (called natakiyas) have been 
asked to represent aplay. What is still more interesting, the 
actors have been instructed to select such a play as would suit 
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the occasion ( kalasamva dina natakena ). Would it be too 
much to belive that play-acting had reached a stage where it 
could meet the demands not only of the audience but of 


the occasion ? 
*k * * 


(B) Tendencies of the Early Drama. 


The history of social life sketched so far should, if it were 
known to us in some first-hand authoritative form, have been 
the background of our study. As it is, the intriguing situation: 
larises of first reconstructing such a history from such a literary 
material and then studying those very literary models in the 
ight of the history thus reconstructed. As Carlyle says, “In 
any measure to understand the poetry, to estimate its worth and 
historical meaning, we ask, as a quite fundamental inquiry : what 
that situation was? Thus the History of a Nation's Pcetry 
is the essence of its History, political, economic, scientific, 
religious.’’ ° Thus, with no desire to offer any further justifica- 
tion. it would be noted as the only method of an honest study. 


In what relation do the thirteen plays, under question, stand 
to the society depicted above? How far do thy represent the 
contemporary social tendencies? What place do they occupy in 
the history and development of drama as an art? These aresome 
of the questions to be answered here. That the drama was recog- 
nised as a cultured entertainment for the rich and the poor alike is 
evident from Prat. I referred to above. Singing and dancing had 
already been incorporated in the acted play. There is only one 
thing which strikes even a casual reader of these plays. All the 
plays are prominent in betraying their inspiration mainly from 
tradition. The story of King Vatsa (the S. V. and P. Y.) on 
one hand and those from the epics, on the other, go to prove 
that the avowed object of the dramatist is to sing the glories of 
the highest god and of the highest man of Vedic traditions. The 
cult of sacrifice is upheld and applauded (P.R.J.). The gods 
of the heroic age—Rama and Krsna—are the subjects of devotion 
and description in the Prat, the Abhi. and the Bal. The very 
godliness of the gods is that handed down by the epics. Of the 
two, Krsna isa greater favourite since he is identified, more 


— 


5. Miscellanies iii, po 292-3 
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frequently than Rama, with the highest God. It is Krsna again 
to whom the divine miracles are attributed ( Bal.). 

That the epics influenced these early plays to an essential 
extent is obvious not only from the stories but from the style in 
which they are depicted. Narration and description, as in the 
epics, still form the foremost feature. Features that distinguish 
drama from other literary forms are in general not prominent yet. 
Construction and characterisation are still in a nasceit stage. 
Some scenes here and there have in them the making of dramatic 
art: e.g (1) in the S. V. the King dreams about his first queen 
whom he believes to be dead but who as the audience knows, is 
still alive though disguised and is actually present on the stage; 
(2) the way in which Bharata, in the Prat. comes to know of his 
father’s death from the latter’s carved figure inthe House of 
the Dead; or (3 ) the scene where Abhimanyu the son ot Arjuna 
is brought face to iace, in the P. R., with his father and uncles 
who are living incognito just then. Such scenes, however, are 
not only rare, but are often intreduced in crude abruptness and 
developed with no delicacy. Thus in the Prat. though the scene 
is dramatic, its very possibility is out of question. The time 
required to fetch Prince Bharata from the house of his maternal 
uncle is ridiculously short; but, in that short while, not only is 
King Dagaratha dead but his figure carved and placed in the 
House of the Dead (to top that, Bharata is aware of sucha 
place for the first time!) It seems as if the roughness of the 
social life is reflected in the crudity of the plays. They are 
typical of the age in which they are written. They are virile: 
they are forceful, they move with speed and determination, but 
they lack that harmony and delicacy which alone could sustain 
the virility by making it attractive. 

The social conditions seem, to some extent, to have checked 
the development of the art in one respect. The authors of all 
these plays are not only dramatists but teachers in morality. 
The lessons taught are, of course, elementary. It is that universal 
yet primitive sentiment which another great dramatist of another 
time was to express with due protests : 

O thoughts of men, accurst 
Past, and to come, seems best; things present worst.® 


6. King Henry IV-ii, Act i, Sc. iii. 
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This fatalist outlook, an outlook more likely than any 
other to prove fatal to art, is tobe discerned in all these plays. 
It is all the sadness and the wickedness of the world that are 
held before us as the curse of this life and the cause of the life 
destined to come. God has been represented throughout more as 
a punisher of the wicked than as a protector of the good. Even 
the historical hero—King Vatsa —moves in a world of the evil 
inevitable. The youthful and heroic prince Avimaraka is labour- 
ing under the curse of a sage as he steps on the stage. It is true that 
most of the plays end in a happy union or re-union of the hero 
with the heroine. That is only a superficial aspect and should 
not lead us blindly to believe that all these plays are. comedies, 
much less to generalise that tragedy in art is unknown to Sanskrit 
drama. Who could be deaf to the eloquent pleading of all 
these plays on behalf of man helplessly fighting against fate ? 
The Vidtsaka in S. V. (Act IV) is a. true representative of the 
age and of the dramatist when he sadly sings the tune, 
anatikramaniyo vidhih, IdrSamidanim etat. ‘‘ Fate is difficult to 
be overpowered; well, ’tis so and so;” that even the greatest 
should, and shall, suffer is a sentiment expressed with conviction 
and consistency. This sentiment is the very element of tragedy 
in drama. It is only the fervent faith of Hinduism that saves 
the hero from being placed, as the Shakespearean tragic hero is, 
in such circumstances that his fail is assured. The tragic 
element, however, is to be seen in the fact that the hero is placed 
high above all the characters before he is made to suffer. And 
here does the dramatist, assume the role of a teacher in morality. 
The wicked, of course, pay with life for their. wickedness while 
good character in itself is no guarantee to any exemption from 
occasional or inevitable lapses. 

The five one-act plays based on the episodes of the 
Mahabharata lend support for admitting such a conception of 
tragedy. D. V., D.G., and U.B. are plays where Duryodhana is 
the central figure. Heis not, however, the mean-minded, self- 
centred, sinful demon, that he is in post-epic tradition. He isa 
true. representative of the dramatist’s age : arrogant, adventurous, 
consistently unscrupulous and brutally reasonable. Inevitable 
doom darkens round such a character as night that hovers 
slowly, phantom-like and fear-inspiring round the timid, and 
sinful hearts. The most noble Karna (in K.B.) is made a victim 


ae 
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of his own nobility and all because he was chivalrous and sincere 
in siding with the wrong. This tragic element, assaid above, 
was saved fateful conclusions because of faith on the one hand 
and of ignorance on the other. The Hindu mind defied history 
by persisting in its belief of a happier life and a happier world 
tocome. Present life and the earthly globe were presumed, at 
the very beginning, not to bring in any happiness. No hopes, 
no despairs; no desires, no achievements. The character 
of the Vidtisaka is symbolic of this attitude. He is a man 
destined to eternal disillusionment-where happiness is concerned: 
The hero and the heroine may be united, but he himself is neve 
destined even to be present on such occasions (cf. S. V,, A. Sak. 
Vik. etc. ). In thus creating a symbol for its age and its 
expression the drama of Bhasa’s days could be said to have 
made the first advance towards art. The social surroundings 
were not as yet such as could ensure it a happy, rapid and healthy 
growth. Drama now was not so much a representation of man’s 
life in the world as of man’s position in the world. The drama- 
tist desired not to construct the facts of life but to convey a 
sense of the forces in life. 


CHAPTER XVI 
KaLIDaSA 


SO FAR we have seen that the early Sanskrit plays (1) were 
more or less inspired by, and thus based on, the epics; (ii) were 
narrative in form and development ; (iii) were staged in the open 
as the absence of stage-directions indicates and for the very 
audience to which the Suta, in earlier days, recited the epics ; and 
(iv) that the authors of these plays were first moralists and then 
artists, if at all. When we come to the next known period to be 
studied in this chapter, we notice a great change with respect to 
all these above four.points. 


It one were to speak on the evidence of plays available, one 
would say that from the first century B.C. or A.D. there was a 
complete blank. Is it possible that during these 300 years or so 
no dramatist was born or that Sanskrit drama was not at ail 
encouraged? It is true that as history tells us, the cultured 
ascendancy during this period belonged not to the Aryan society 
in the north but to the Andhras, etc. etc. i. e. to the adventurers. 
of the non-Aryan community in the south. In spite of these 
circumstances, however, it seems that Sanskrit literature, was 
encouraged; only, patronage now passed into the hands of the 
foreigners like the Scythians etablished in the west and of non- 
Aryan royal families like the Andhras etc. in the south. As has. 
been suggested’ already these foreigners, as the inscriptional 
evidence shows, extended whole-hearted patronage to Sanskrit 
literature and the Vedic traditions. 


The evidence of the literary materials too leads to the same 
conclusion. The plays next available immediately after those 
studied so far are those of Kalidasa. In the prologue to one of 
his plays he refers to earlier dramatists of whom only Bhasa is 
known to us.?_ Secondly, the very excellence of Kalidasa’s plays 
presupposes many more earlier dramatists. Lastly, we have 
evidence in Kalidasa ( as will be seen below ) which shows that 
drama had been developing and had actually developed by his. 
time to such an extent as to deteriorate into a fixed, lifeless form. 


1. Vide infra. Chap VIII 


2. prathita-yasasam Bhasa-saumilla-kaviputradinam prabandhan 
atikramya, ( Malav. Prologue ) 
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It was the genius of this great dramatist that not only saved 
drama from degradation but raised it to an artistic scurce of 
joy—even at the risk of temporary (or contemporary ) 
unpopularity 3 

Kalidasa is the reputed auchor of three Sanskrit plays—the 
Vikramorvasiyam, the Malavikagnimitram and the Abhijfiana 
Sakuntalam. The first and the last deal with stories from 
traditional mythology ( purana) and _ traditional history 
(itihdsa). The hero of the second mentioned play is King 
Agnimitra—the son of Pusyamitra who, in the early part of the 
second century B.C. founded the Sunga dynasty. Thus it 
appears that even in Kalidasa the same tendency, as in the early 
days, is to be found in singing of the glorious past. That, 
however, would be a hasty judgment. Kalidasa, as could be 
seen from his plays, is first and foremost a student of art. In all 
his three plays singing, dancing, painting etc. are introduced 
in words and circumstances that reveal Kalidasa as an expert 
connoisseur and critic. What is more to the point is his views 
on drama. To him drama is not, as to the early writers,a 
popular method of preaching ; drama, he says, is the study and 
not the moral of life. Itis the varied scope of such a study 
that makes drama interesting to the various tastes of the public. 
Music, dance, painting erc. do not attract each and all while 
drama, combining in itself, all these and dealing with the ways 
of the world, claims a greater audience than does any other art. 
“ Here”, he says ‘“‘ is to be found the manifold ways of the world 
arising from the three qualities (i. e. the variety of tastes and 
talents ); and hence, though varied in form and scope, drama 
is an entertainment common to people of different tastes.’” 

Under these circumstances one wouid be justified in expect- 
ing that Kalidasa would work off the beaten track. Is such an 
expectation fulfilled in his three plays? It seems, on the whole, 
that Kalidasa eventually effected a revolution in the world of 


3. It is rot the object of the present work to discuss the age of 
K@lidasa; the sort of internal evidence elebo.ated in this chapter would 
strengthen the view that assigns Kalidasa to the period of Samudra-Guvta 
or his son Chandra-Gupta II (373 A. D. to 415 A.D.). (57) 

Ape GinGeltiaVoly Lap: o18. 

5. traigunoydbhavam atra loka-caritam nana@rasam drsyate, natyam 
bhinnarucer janasya bahudhapyekam samaradhanam ( Malav. i-4). (57) 
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letters. Though, from the point of view of their plots, the three 
plays seem to belong to the antiquated, standardised type dealing 
with love-stories of traditional kings, one could see that the 
development and the construction therein point to an entirely 
opposite conclusion. Nay, it seems that Kalidasa deliberately 
selected the most popularly known stories so that he could divert 
all his skill towards their artistic construction. The audience 
already knew the story; and imperceptibly and with no harm or 
disadvantage to the audience he left out the old narrative style. 
It would be strange, indeed, if Kalidasa achieved all this at 
one scroke or in his very first play. In the three plays we notice 
a gradual, progressive adjustment of his art and conception; and 
we also notice the painful struggle of an original mind with that 
Universal Ego—the dull and deadening conservatism. The 
partiality of Kalidasa to music and dancing is consistently pro- 
nounced. In his very first play he assigned a great part to music 
and dancing. The only novel path he struck first was in that 
respect; but otherwise, his first play viz., the Vikramorvaslyam 
is nearer to the standard type. The Malavikagnimitram is a 
‘further improvement on the Vik. For this reason, we are in- 
clined to hold, against the more or less unanimous verdict of 
well-respected and authoritative scholars that the Vik. and not 
the Malav. is the first of Kalidasa’s plays. The poet in the Vik. 
is evidently younger than in the Malav. The very manner in 
which he craves the indulgence of his audience speaks a difiident 
voice. Of course, he says, it is my play, but that is not at all the 
important point about it. ‘‘ You should listen to it out of 
sympathy for the lovers, or out of respect for the noble characters 
therein. I beg of you to follow attentively this work of Kali- 
dasa ’’® Thx prastavana or the prologue is modelled on earlier 
types as in the plays of Bhasa. As soon as the Sutradhara 
introduces the play there is a cry for help behind the curtain 
and the Sitradhara then speaks in the same words as his pre- 
decessor in Bhasa did. “ What is this I hear? A cry for help 
Did Inot hear it immediately I requested my audience to—Oh, 
I know.” The poet’s construction of the plot is less skilful and 


6. pranayisu va daksinyaét athava sadvastu-purusa-bahumanat, srnuta 
manobhir avahitaih krijsam imam kalidasasya ( Vik. I-12). (58) 

7 aye kim nu khalu mad vijiapananantaram kurarinad-miva akase 
Sabdah Srityate ...... bhavatu, jnatam (Vik Prologue). (59} 
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his similes are more commonplace than elsewhere. The author 
here is more an enthusiastic young poet than acraftsman of art 
and ideas. The characters in the Vik. (e.g. the Viditsaka ) are 
standardised as in earlier plays. Kalidasa was not only a new 
arrival himself, but the first one of his time, in the field of drama. 
He says in the prologue that upto that time only plays of earlier 
dramatists were produced; that his was the first of a moderner 
so to say. Why should he say that? What harm is there, one 
would like to ask him, if earlier plays alone were staged? No 
harm, Kalidasa would reply, but not so much good either; they 
are all old and dull, so dull and so stereotyped, but my play is 
something different, something quite unusual (aptrva). The 
Sutradhara in the Vik. says as much and all this in the prologue.s 

There was another reason as tc why Kalidasa boasted of 
his play as unusual ( apirva ), in spite of its plot, development 
and characters being of the early standardised type. In his 
enthusiasm for music and dance K4lidasa had boldly introduced 
a new feature which, as he thought, was also more dramatic on 
the stage. That new feature was the whole of Act IV where for 
the most part only one character—that of the hero-king Vikrama 
moved on the stage. The king was virtually mad, He had lost 
his beloved Urvasi; he would not rest till he found her out, 
This mood of the hero was most favourable to a variety of music 
and dance. Secondly, to remove the possibility of the scene 
growing monotonous to the audience Kalidasa introduced two 
ethereal nymphs who kept on singing and humming, in Prakrt 
melodies, an allegory about an elephant-king madly in search of 
his beloved.? The hero-king was so mad that he would stop 
anything that crossed his path to inquire of his Urvasi. Thus, 
he asks a cloud, an elephant, a bee and so on. Could we imagine 
that these various objects were somehow represented on the 
stage? In that case the king would disappear from the stage for 
some time ( the nymphs, during the while, sang their allegory ). 
Could we further imagine a representation like the following ? 


8. marisa, bahugas tu pirvesam kavinam drstah prayoga-bandhah 
so’ham adya vikramotvasiyam nama a-purvam natakam prayoksye (60) 
9. Re. the arguments that the Prakrt melodies in Act IV are spurious, 
see R.B S.P. Pandit’s edition. In maintaining that those passages are 
genuine we have not followed the arguments advanced against R. B. Pandit 
by Prof. R. D, Karmarkar (in his edition of the Vik. and others ). 
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The hero asked an elephant, got, of course, no reply, and so 
walked cut of the stage; in the meanwhile, a bee was shown on 
the stage, the king re-entered to find the bee whom he asked as 
before, got no reply and so walked away as before and so on. 
With such an impressive stage-movement it is no wonder that 
Kalidasa should be proud of his original ( apurva ) device; but, 
to his surprise and indignation, he saw, watching during his first 
production more the audience than the play as any young drama- 
tist would, that his device had not pleased the audience or at 
least that it did not strike them and like all other young drama- 
tists he walked home shaking his head half in picy and half in 
anger, for the audience which was too stupid to see his 
originality. 

Great writer as he was (to be), Kalidasa was neither 
dismayed nor discouraged. Day by day he was finding more 
and more of the dramatist in himself and from now on he was 
not going to be dictated to either by tradition or by public taste: 
He would rather care, it at all, for the judgment of the discern- 
ing few since they could, if ever, form an independent opinion 
about any thing and on its merits while the (so-called) public 
taste had no deep roots in convictions but grew up like a mush- 
room, anywhere and any time. 


All this Kalidasa said in as many words in the prologue to 
his second play, the Malav., where the Sttradhara says rather 
contemptuously. 


aye viveka-visrantam abhihitam, pagya, 
puranam ityeva na sadhu sarvam 

na capi kavyam navam ityavadyam 

santah pariksyanyatarad bhajante 

mudhah para-pratyayaneya-buddhih (61) 


“Your talk has no reason in it ; anything is not good simply 
because it is old, and any work is not bad simply because it is 
new. The experts compare, decide and choose while the ignorant 
follow the opinions of others.’ #! 


10. It would have been all pity if he were to know that any explana- 
tion that his device (with the prakrt melodies ) is genuine is rejected by 
scme modern scholars by saying that it isa strain on the imagination. 

ll. Malay. 1-2 
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To say that only old plays are good or that no new play 
could be good is just to talk nonsense. Secondly,a play is not 
mere recitation or narration as most of the old plays are. A play 
is essentially a representation or as Pandita-Kausika says in 
Malv. I, prayoga-pradhanam hinatyam, a drama is essentially 
a performance. With this theory of his, Kalidasa was prepared 
even to risk the disapproval of the learned. ‘Only fools 
cater to the good opinion of the learned,’’ says the wise Vidi- 
saka.? But luckily the discerning few were so pleased with the 
stage device ( prayoga) in the Vik. that they requested the stage- 
manager ( Sttiadhara) to produce Kalidadsa’s Malavikagni- 
mitra.!3 

Thus does Kalidasa boldly stand in his second play, all for 
art as he sees it. He pities those good writers who compromise 
with public taste at the expense of their art. Theirs is not art 
but commerce; to earn a livelihood they sell their knowledge." 

So he sets out to treat his story in a new fashion. In itself, 
the story of the Malav. is the usual one of a King’s love fora 
pretty girl, mixed with the follies and intrigues of the Vidtisaka 
and with jealousies within the harem. But the whole atmosph- 
ere, the entire development are of an original type. Music, 
dance; painting and fine arts ( Silpa ) on the one hand and the 
ingenuity of the Vidisaka on the other, place this love-story on 
a different plane. Kalidasa insists that the love of hero-king 
is not of a coarse type. When the king saw Malavika’s ( the 
heroine’s ) portrait he was just attracted, but when he saw her 
sing and dance he was simply conquered. Thus in II-14 says 
the hero : 

sarvantahpura-vanita-vyaparam prati nivftta-brdayasya 
sa vama-locana me snehasyaikayanibhita. (62) 

‘“My heart is turned from the ladies of the harem; this 
pretty-eyed one is my all and only attraction.” 

Secondly, the whole credit for the development of the plot 
belongs to the Vidtsaka. By starting a quarrel between her 


12. Bhagavati, pandita-paritosa-pratyaya@ nanu mudha jatih ( Malav, 
Ly) is 
13. Cf. abhihito smi vidvat-parisada etc. (/ Lid Prologue, 


14. Yasyagamah Kevalajivikaiva tam jnana-panyam vanijam vadanti 
(Ibid I-17) 
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two teachers he made it possible for the heroine to be personal- 
ly brought before the hero; and then the play unfolds itself 
( Acts I and II ). On the occasion of the dohada function of the 
Asoka tree the Vidtisaka caused ( deliberately ) the queen to 
stumble from the swing so that, disabled as she ( the queen ) 
was, the function had to be delegated to Malavika (III ). When 
Malavika was imprisoned by the jealous queen, the Vidtisaka 
feigned snake-bite, acquired the queen’s signet, and thus seeking 
an entry brought the hero to the imprisoned heroine (IV). In 
all this the Vidisaka is not the supposed court-fool; his plans 
too, are brilliant in his own way. One might boldly assert that 
the play was written entirely for the Vidtisaka’s character. 

Such an assumption is not fanciful or far-fetched. Kalidasa, 
it appears, has a defined purpose in making the whole play 
revolve round the Vidisaka. In the Malav. the Vidisaka is 
not the standardised fool: on the other hand. as already 
mentioned,” Gautama, as he is called here, has a fund of 
common-sense. Only aclose student of human nature could 
successfully incite two sufficiently cultured men like the teachers 
to quarrel among themselves. Gautama does it. He has an 
independent eye for beauty as when, on the entrance of 
Malavika, he says to the King: 


preksatam bhavan, na khalu asyah praticchandat 
parihtyate madhurata (63) 


_“ The charm of the original is no less than that of the 
socttaite. ily): 


His field of observation is wide and his application apt as 
could be seen in remarks like— 


(i) daridra atura iva vaidyena upaniyamanam ausadham 
icchasi. 


“You are like a poor patient who looks to a doctor’s 
medicine ( which he cannot afford ).” (IL) 


(ii) sa tapasvini naga-raksita iva nidhir na sukham 
samasadayitavya. 


“That poor dear is not easy to win like treasure guarded 
over by a cobra.’ (IIL) 


(iii) aho kumbhilakaih kamukai§ca pariharaniya candrika. 


15. See above Chap. X. 
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“ Oh ! Thieves and lovers should avoid moonlight.’ (IV) 


His ready-wittedness too is apparent as when in Act IV he 
relieves the tension of an awkward situation with an apt remark : 


sadhu re pingala vanara. susthu paritratas 
tyaya sankatat sapaksah. (64) 


“Bravo Pingala, my monkey ; thanks for saving your caste- 
fellow from a difficulty.” 


It is such a character with common-sense that gives a realistic 
touch to the entire atmosphere ofthe play. In the company of this. 
Vidiisaka the hero could never sink into that melodramatic 
and monotonous type as usual. Like an innocent, smiling child 
he brings a smile to every sour or serious-looking face around 
him. His realism is both infectious and provoking. The scene of 
the quarrelling teachers and that of the jealous queen, Iravati— 
are natural responses to the Vidisaka’s realistic mentality. 
The Vidisaka, in essence, is the worldly type of man. Wherever 
he moves. the ways of the world (loka-carita ) move too. With 
the creation of one such character the genius of Kalidasa has 
enlarged the scope of drama. A drama is no longer a romantic 
biography of fairy prince but a realistic representation of the 
ways of the world. The Vidtusaka—a kind of Mr. Everyman— 
has found a high place in literature. Itis Mr. Everyman and 
not an Avatar that belongs to the world. So, to understand 
the world one must first study the average man, the rightful 
and the long-established inhabitant of this globe. 


The study of the average man is always the beginning but 
not always the end of the study of the world and its ways. The 
world is something more than what the average man makes or 
thinks it to be. It has a definite past, soit must be having a 
future. The average man is guided by the past, so he will be 
goaded by the future. Though he knows it not, man is a product 
of the unfathomed past and may be, likewise, a result in the 
fathomless future. Thus man is a conscious citizen of this 
globe, but an unconscious citizen of the world that was and of 
the world to be. Whether he likes it or not, the student of 
the world has to face this conclusion. Kalidasa was not brought 
up in vain in the Hindu traditions. His reasoning led him 


direct to such a conclusion. He was himself floating out of 
S. L.—8 
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the yawning past and visualised himself helpless in the future. 
Was it his intellectual struggle, supremacy and solitariness that 
drove him to raise his hands to the Almighty to be saved from 
the world-to-be ? His last words in his last play—the Abhijfiana 
Sakuntalam betray the helplessness of an honest intellect before 
its own brilliance. ‘‘ Let the King turn to his subjects’ welfare ; 
let the learned learn to grow wiser” (i.e. let the innocent fools 
grow at least more innocent and more foolish ) but, runs the 
supplication— 


mamapi ca ksapayatu nilalohitah 
punarbhavam parigata-saktir atmabhth (65) 


“Let the Inner God, Nilalocita, whose powers enmesh me, 
let him—let him save me from the world to be.” 

Thus the last play is an evidence of the higher studies and 
the higher powers of Kalidasa. In its background and its general 
atmosphere, in its plan and its development it is entirely different 
from the Malav. The Malav. deals with a historical (known). 
while the A. Sak. deals with a mythical or rather a traditional, 
(unknown) hero. In the former, the palace walls contain within 
themselves the different ways of the world; in the latter, Earth 
and Heaven form the playground of human fate and possibilities- 
The atmosphere in the A. Sak. is mostly that of a hermitage, 
that of the Earth ( Acts I to IV ) and that in the Heaven ( Act 
VII ). Let us not forget to remember that a hermitage in those 
days signified the close of a man’s life. In both the Malav. and 
the A. sak. the theme is Joka-carita. but the loka ( world ) in 
the Malav. is so different from that in the A. Sak. The first 
deals with @ man, the second with man. Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala,—the hero and heroine, Man and Woman—are taken 
through all the worlds, from the world originated by love to 
the world where love is consummated. The worldly-wise 
Vidtisaka of the Malav. would in the A. Sak. bea child groping 
for his way in this tremendous journey from the unknown to the 
unknown. And wisely has Kalidasa, the artist, left the Vidisaka, 
-an earlier artistic creation of his, in the background. Not only 
does the Vidiisaka in the A. Sak. not play an important part, 
but has been deliberately removed from the centre of the action, 
‘The Vidusaka never saw Sakuntala (I), was not. present at the 

16. A. S&k. VII. Bharatavakya. 
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love-marriage (III), is removed from the scene of repudiation 
(V), and left behind at the time of the re-union (VII). 
kk 

The story of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, as told from the 
epic days, was a Jove-story, of a gallant prince and an innocent 
beauty; but with Kalidasa it is a story of love. Long before 
Kalidasa had found out that love as depicted and understood in 
the love stories, was not Jove the eternal, instinctive, all powerful 
‘constructive and creative force that itis. It is better, said Kali- 
dasa, that love be not consummated than that it should be 
cultivated ; itis not that the hero and the heroine meet and then 
fall in love, but that, if each is capable of love, they must meet,— 
it is immaterial if they meet here or elsewhere. Thus.says the 
hero-king in the Malav. (III. 15). 

anaturotkanthitayoh prasidhyata 
samagamenapi ratir na mam prati 

paraspara-prapti-nirasayor varam 
§arira-nagopi samanuragayoh. (66) 

“T would not be pleased at the union, though successful, of 
the two where one is longing and the other not; where each 
loves the other with the same intensity it matters not even if 
they die in despair.” 

So we find that in his last play Kalidasa has depicted 
Dusyanta and Sakuntala in a different way. As the play opens 
Dusyanta enters chasing a stag and throughout the play Dusy- 
anta is more a king with manly habits but never the usual hero- 
king sickening yet surfeited with love. The opening speech of 
the Vidisaka in Act II emphasises Dusyanta’s love for hunting; 
if we are to reject the Vidiisaka’s account as exaggerated the 
Army Commander comes in to correct us. Hunting, he says, is 
a virtue with King Dusyanta, who, so to say, is built of sterner 
stuff (II-3). That Dusyanta is a dutiful and conscientious king 
is obvioust? No hero king of a love-story has anywhere else 

vetravati, madvacanad amatyam 4ryapisunam bruhi. 
ciraprabodhanan na sambhavitam asmabhir adya dharm&sanam 
adhyasitum. yat pratyaveksitem paurakaryam 4ryena tat 

patram 4ropya diyatam iti. (67) : 

“‘ Vetravati, let the minister know that we have not sat in Council 
today as we left our bed quite late. So whatever affairs have been gone 
through by the Minister should be despatched to us in writing ” (Act VI) 
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been depicted in this light. Such a Dusyanta one least expects. 
to be involved in a love-aflair. Likewise, Sakuntala is not, like 
other heroines, brought up in the traditions of luxury and 
amorousness. And lastly, the hermitage is the last place for 
cupid’s trade to flourish. And yet such a hero and such a 
heroine fall in love with each other amidst such surroundings ! 
Here is Love; Love that is free and healthy, Love that is not 
only nursed, nourished and consummated in a hermitage (the 
laps of Mother Nature so to say) but that is never allowed into 
the interior of towns with slums, or courts of corruption or of 
palaces of petty-mindedness, i. e. never allowed into the interior 
of hum-drum life. This world of ours is destined not to 
love, so it does not live. Life is love, says Kalidasa, and 
love is eternal. Life too should then be eternal, shouldn’t 
it? But just like love, life on the terrestrial globe is not 
consummated. Even a powerful ( and super-human ) king like 
the mythical Vikrama suffers as lorg as he is on this mortal 
globe [Sukha-pratyarthita daivasya: Oh! how fate banters 
human happiness! is his cry (Vik. V)]. This, however, is not: 
a counsel of despair. Kalidasa tells us that Vikrama is going 
to the Heavens to help Indra and there he will have his beloved 
Urvaisi all the rest of his days. Similarly love is held in intell- 
ectual mockery in the Malav. against the background of the 
Vidtsaka’s petty intrigues. What wonder then if Kalidasa 
should raise his hands in supplication and cry out, 


Let the Inner God, Nilalohita, whose powers enmesh me, let 
him—let him save me from the world to be.’* 
* * * 


From the foregoing it will be seen that Kalidasa stands. 
apart from his predecessors as an artist. Art and life differ in 
that the former is the achievement of intellect and intuition 
while the latter runs mostly along instincts. ‘“‘ Any cperation’”’ 
says George Santayana, “ which thus humanises and rationalises 
objects is called art.**?” Drama with Kalidasa fulfils that func- 
tion consciously for the first time in Sanskrit literature. Drama 
is not the mere representation of life but the presentation of an 


18. Soin Act V Sakuntala only passes through the town as if only to 
bring to our notice'the conditions of the palace and city. 


19. The Life of Reason ( Reason in Art ), p. 4. 
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outlook on life, the presentation of life in the light of that 
outlook. The more we study Kalidasa the more we find that 
drama as an art is entirely changing into his hands. It is not 
mere story-telling as in the earlier plays; it is not mere poetic 
outburst as, we shall see, in most of the later plays. It does not 
preach morality at a time when moralists were invading the 
fortresses of literature. Drama here is suggestive first and 
suggestive last. What does it suggest ? (1) The beauty of Man. 
(2) The beauty of Him whose handiwork man is. As for the 
first, Kalidasa had long before anticipated Hamlet’s sentiments 
about man. He could also say ‘‘ What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in faculties! In form and 
moving, how express and admirable! In action how like an 
angel! In apprehension, how like a God! The beauty of the 
world! The paragon of animals.’?° Like Hamlet too 
Kalidasa saw man as “this quintessence of dust.” But 
unlike to Hamlet, man delights Kalidasa. The reason 
for this is man’s parentage and heritage. To both i.e. parentage 
and heritage, man is an unconscious servant. Work against 
God, work against Nature man could not. How far man is a 
creature of his surroundings Kalidasa has exquisitely shown in 
Acts I and VII of the A. Sak. In the last Act Dusyanta enters 
the hermitage of sage Marica in the heavenly world. Imme- 
diately his right arm throbs ( VII-13). What is the use? he 
asks. But the surroundings remind him of an earlier and similar 
-occasion when the same arm had throbbed (1-14). And the con- 
sequences? Better not think about them. No sooner he decides 
to remain indifferent than words are heard from behind the 
stage. “ma khalu capalam kuru,—do not be rash.’’ As soon | 
as Dusyanta heard them, he might have started in terror. Were 
not similar words addressed to him (in ActI) by the hermits ? 
He is immediately thrown back to the old days. Oh! how 
pleased were then the hermits with him! How they blessed him 
“to be the father of a world-conqueror” (1-12)! Alas! where 
‘is all that now ? Dusyanta who, in Act I, could come to quick 
decisions in utmost confidence (cf.I-19) could not now be 
-confident about things quite reasonable. Just as he is living his 
past, wishing that the hermits’ blessings were come true, imagin- 
ing what a bright boy he would have had for a son—lo, what 


20. Hamlet Act, II, Sc. ii. 
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is this ? He is seeing a boy ( Sarvadamana ) before him! All the 
parental feelings fanned by memory Dusyanta now showers on 
the boy that comes on the stage. Like one in dream he actually 
wishes the boy were his own. Is he a world-conqueror? Look, 
here is the boy’s palm bearing all the marks of a world con- 
queror! Poor Dusyanta! The more he was reminded of earlier 
scenes the more he felt like one who had burnt his fingers when 
the female ascetic ( who accompanies the boy on the stage ) 
kindles his hopes by observing a close resemblance between the 
boy and himself.24_Dusyanta dare not come to a decision. If 
we remember the younger Dusyanta in Act I who within a few 
moments after seeing Sakuntala decides that she must be a girl 
worthy of a Ksatriya, since a cultured heart like his is drawn 
towards her,?? we see how thoroughly Dusyanta has now been 
shaken. Apart from that, he could not escape the influence 
of earlier memories revived under similar circumstances.% All 
this is not so much explained as suggested. The materials are 
the ways of the human world. They are embodied in the 
dramatist’s observation. Some sort of an atmosphere is created, 
set against which one or two incidents of every day life are 
made to appear as illustrations of human conduct and character.. 
In the history of past Sanskrit drama, the craft of the Master 
has inspired only one or two dramatists while, with the others». 
history repeated itself by standardising an earlier originality. 


21. asya balasya te’pi samvadini akrtir iti vismapitasmi. 

I am surprised that the figure and features of this boy and yourself- 
should resemble so. 

22. I-19. 


23. This might be an explanation of the word abhijiana or praty-- 
abhijiiana in the title of the play. The word means “ recognition. ” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE MRCCHAKATIKA OF SCUDRAKA 


WE LEFT Sanskrit Drama in the last chapter as a plant 
blossoming in congenial soil of contemporary social life. As 
a piece of literary art it fulfilled two functions : (1) it represented, 
as far as necessary, contemporary life which served as a back- 
ground, and (2) it presented the dramatist’s definite outlook on 
life. Kalidasa who was the first to introduce these features 
was, like any other innovating genius, a revolutionary. The 
peculiarity of a revolution is that the followers are more fana- 
tical than the originators. As in politics. so in literature. Thus 
in the post-Kalidasa period, one would expect plays that exploit 
the art of the Master. To such set of plays belongs the Mrccha- 
katika (‘ The Toy-Cart’ ) attributed to king Sidraka. 


In the first place it should be borne in mind that apart from 
the question whether Sidraka wrote it or not the Mrcchakatika 
definitely belongs to the post-Kalidasa period. It is not our 
present object to discuss the date of authors; nor is such a 
discussion of any practical value tous. Stdraka is a mythical 
character. The information about him given in the prologue to 
the play is too ridiculous to be utilised in a reasonable discus- 
sion. It is not the author’s but the play’s date that matters to us. 
(It is more likely for two or more persons to have one and the 
same name than for two or more plays to go by one and the 
same title. ) 


The story of the play-would be referred to below. In the 
story is a sub-plot related to the incidents of a political revolu- 
tion. Political revolutions, however, seem to have been such 
simple affairs in those days as to occur any and every day. It was 
as easy perhaps to occupy a throne in those days as itis for any 
bully in these days to occuppy a seat in a third-class railway 
compartment. The upheaval would not affect the by-standers— 
unless as a piece of curiosity to those inclined idly enough. 


A comparatively more important fact is that the play utilises 
more characters, both male and female, belonging to the lower 
society. Consequently the dialects used (i.e. the prakrts used ) 
are various (such as Sauraseni, avanti, pracya, magadhi and the 
apabhrarnfas, Sakari, candali and dhakka). The greater part 
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of the play is in the dialects. Of the twenty-four or twenty-five 
male characters only five speak in Sanskrit. Of these five 
Carudatta is the hero of the play; Aryaka is the hero of the 
revolution: Sarvilaka, a Brahmin of high culture skilled in 
breaking men’s houses and women’s hearts; a gambler named 
Dardiraka; and the Court-Examiner ( adhikaranaka ). This 
fact may or may not be useful in determining the date of the 
play. Nevertheless it suggests one thing viz., that the play was 
probably written at a time when not only the Prakrt dialects 
but even the apabhrarthSas were freely used and the employment 
of the dialects as such was more frequent. 

Similarly the very development and the subject-matter of the 
play might throw some light on the time the play was written 
in. Throughout the play the hard hand of the Fate is felt. 
Even when everything was destined to end happily the hero is 
moved to compare the human being tossed by fate to buckets of 
water tossed by a water-wheel now up and now down. (esa 
kridati kipa-yantra-ghatikanyaya-prasakto vidhih.)! Buddhism 
is mentioned in the play in all its details and there is:an actual 
conversion of a menial to Buddhism. ( By the way, one might 
wonder whether, in case the author were a Buddhist, a character 
of a higher status would have been converted to Buddhism. ) 
On the whole those were days of unsettled conditions and an 
indifferent government. Each of the observations in itself may 
not be of any help ; but the rough life represented in the play 
read along with the revolution and the Buddhistic conversion 
( of a menial ) would suggest a time immediately following the 
disruption of a central authority and a time when Buddhism 
was tolerated because it did not affect the established Hindu life. 
The Samnvahaka whose life, for a long time, is anything but 
reputable turns at last into a Buddhist monk and, ina ft of 
generosity that affects a dramatist of the‘ happy-end’ school, 
the Samnvahaka is made the imperial head, so to say, of all the 
Buddhist vihéras. Such a time we could not imagine immedia- 
tely after the disruption of the Matiryan Empire since Buddhism 
then was a court fashion; besides, the ApabhratnSa dialects 


1. X 59. Alsocf. Act Vi where the hero’s son wants the gold cart 
used by a neighbourly boy and the heroine sighs on this: bhagavan 
krtanta. puskara-patra-patita-jala-bindu-sadrsgaih kridasi tvam purusa- 
bhagadheyaih. . 
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were yet to evolve. The next Empire built which tumbled down 
in its turn ‘was the Gupta Empire. After its downfall in the 
middle of the fifth century A. D., Buddhism might have once 
again raised its head (as the frequent’ visits of the Chinese 
pilgrims indicate ) till King Harsa sealed its fate forever by link- 
Ing it with politics in the middle of the 7th century A. D. Is it 
possible that the play was written somewhere between the fall of 
the Gupta Empire and the rise of King Harsa? Could we, for 
example, read such a meaning in the fourth verse of Act VIII 
where the Vita discribes the park as follows— 
a§arana-$arana-pramoda-bhitaih 
vana-tarubhih kriyamana-caru-karma, 
hrdayam iva duratmanam a-guptam 
navam iva rajyam anirjitopabhogyam. (68 ) 

“ Here the trees are doing a good deal by joyfully offering 
shelter to the homeless; the park ( however ) is like the untutored 
(1. e. uncultured ) heart of the wicked; it is like a new kingdom 
the titleship ( upabhogya ) to which is not yet proved.’ In the 
above, we can understand a pun on the word “‘ a-gupta” and the 
meaning as, “It is like the heart of the wicked; it is like a 
kingdom where the Guptas are no more and the new kings have 
not established their authority.’ Further we may note that Aryaka 
who is successful in the revolution is called a gopala-daraka.? 
Leaving the above questions unanswered for the time being let us 
come to another striking feature viz., the influence of Kalidasa 
throughout the play. Certain phrases and ideas are more 
obviously perceptible. 

(1) In Act I when the heroine is taking off her ornaments 
to hand them over to Sakara the Vita says, na puspamosam 
athati udyana-lata “let not the garden-creeper be deprived of 
its flowers.” One is immediately reminded of Kalidasa who in 
A. Sak. I-15 compares a woodland lass to vana-laié (a forest 
creeper and a townbeauty to udygna-latd, a garden creeper. 

(2) In Act I again the same Vita, on learning that the 
heroine is in love with Carudatta, says: susthu khalu idam 
ucyate, ratnam ratnena samgacchatu. The context as well as 
the contents of the above remark remind one of Kalidasa’s words 
in a similar situation in Raghu. VI-79 viz., 


2, Cf. also Act VII, tatahpravisati guptaryaka-pravahanasthah, 
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tvam atmanas tulyam amum vfnisva 
ratnam sama gacchatu kaficanena. (69) 

‘This person suits you well; choose him, let jewel be studded 
with gold.” The Vita in Mrcch., however, quotes (ucyate, it 
is said ) “ let jewel be studded with jewel.” 

(3) In Act IX Carudatta protests that he did not murder 
Vasantasena. As a matter of fact, he could not. How could 
he ? He would not injure even a plant by plucking its flowers. 
(IX-28 yo ’ham latam kusumitam api puspahétor akrsya naiva 
kusumavacayam karomi.) The fine sentiment expressed here 
takes one to an equally delicate situation in A. Sak. where 
Sakuntala is described by her father in similar words (IV-8. 
nadatte priya-mandanapi bhavatam snéhéna ya pallavam; she 
loves to adorn herself with flowers but she loves you-trees-more 
than that and so she doesn’t pluck a single sprout ). 

Instances could be multiplied? More important still is the 
influence on the technique and the handling of the Mrcch. The 
hero and the heroine and the atmosphere of the Mrcch. are 
worldly in the first place; and the idea developed is the same as. 
that of Kalidasa. The hero and the heroine of the latter are 
mythical (in A. Sak.) while those of Sidraka are matter of 
fact. ‘Love is Life’ is the text of Kalidasa; ‘ Love in Life’ is. 
the text of Sidraka. Kalidasa chose the unconventional ( from 
the point of view of the subject ) atmosphere of a hermitage; 
Sidraka chose the unconventional quarters of a courtesan. 
Love, in Kalidasa, is consummated in another world; Love, in 

adraka, is consummated in another atmosphere ( viz., after the 
revolution ). In both. love is studied in so far as it affects 
character. Action there isin Sidraka’s play but it does not 
happen on the stage. The play is a character-study. It is like 
a mirror-house where each one of the ten acts is a mirror wherein 
a person is seen from a particular view-point. The play is. 
suggestive of the relations of man to and of his place in the 
society. In doing this it follows in the foot-steps of Kalidasa. 


In order to see exactly the significance of the statement 
that Siidraka’s handling etc. is influenced by Kalidasa we have 
to analyse minutely the structure of his (Sidraka’s) play. The 


3. Cf. Mrcch. IX-29 and IV-13. The last line of the former is. 
addressed to Sakara. 
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story was probably better known before the play. Carudatta, 
a poor Brahmin, falls in love with Vasantasen4a, a courtesan of cul- 
ture. Sakara, the brother-in-law of the ruling king, has met with 
rebuffs at the hands of the courtesan; so all his fury is now aga- 
inst Carudatta. A mistake in taking a carriage leads Vasantasena 
into Sakara’s private gardens. The latter, unable to win, strikes 
her and thinking her to be dead runs away. Next we find him 
busy accusing Carudatta, in a court of law, of Vasantasena’s 
murder. Nothing can save the hero who is now led to the gal- 
lows. In the meanwhile Aryaka who, during his escape from the 
prison, was protected by Carudatta is now successful in the 
revolution and, as his first act after coronation, saves Carudatta 
from the gallows. Vasantasena too had only fainted when 
Sakara left her and now she runs into the untied arms of 
Carudatta. 

The story above is the reader’s construction and not what the 
dramatist tells directly. The situations introduced by the 
dramatist are suggestive in themselves. In creating the 
atmosphere, devices like the evening time in Act I or midnight 
in Act III or the clouds and the thunder and the lightning in 
Act V etc. are improvements on Kalidasa. They also show 
a greater mastery over the technique. So the story is not told 
but suggested, or, we might say that the story is presented ina 
way that suggests what the dramatist feels and thinks about it, 
To depict the love between the hero and the heroine is not the 
purpose of Sidraka. That they love each other he tells us at 
the very beginning of Act I. There is something else that the 
dramatist wants to depict and for this he builds in Act I the 
outlines within which the possibilities of the development are 
to be described. The interest centres on Vasantasen4, the heroine, 
Keen and appreciative in observation, graceful in movements, 
sprightly in behaviour, confident and courageous she personifies 
in herself the Joy in Life (the same as Sakuntala in A. Sak. 1). 
In theory accessible to all (as a courtesan), in fact inclined to the 
few deserving, from the moment she is seen fleeing from the 
vul gar in life ( Sakara ) to seek safety in sympathy amidst culture 
and sincerity (at Carudatta) we admire her courage, we 
appreciate her position and we identify ourselves with her fears 
and frolics. On one side is the poor but cultured and youthful 
Brahmin disgusted ( with his poverty ) and despairing (as any 
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other youth would); on the other is the rich but uncultured 
Sakara. While the Brahmin has tasted the miseries of life to 
grow wiser and more sympathetic, Sakara has tasted the 
pleasures of a high position only to grow self-centred and 
spiteful. Both are outwardly encouraged and helped in their 
respective behaviour by their friends and servants. The Brahmin 
earns love from his friend Maitryeka while Sakara buys service 
from his Vita. Between such extremes is Vasantasena placed 
and it is no wonder if she comes to be the point of clash. 

Act I suggests the possibilities of such a clash. Carudatta 
is introduced in his characteristics as a well-bred and well- 
behaving householder. The time in night when the evil forces 
are supposed to be let loose. Like the darkness of the night 
comes Sakara, so swift and so dangerous. It is a welcome 
accident which gives a chance to Vasantasena to observe the 
contrast between Sakara roaming like a hell-hound and Caru- 
datta quite a picture of decency. The hero also has a chance of 
seeing Vasantasena, not the courtesan as she would be at home 
with coquettish smiles and cunning eyes. He sees those very 
eyes now seeing safety, that very figure now hunted in ugly 
cruelty. The gallant youth and the admiring courtesan forgot 
for a moment their respective positions, that one was man with 
no means and the other a woman of no status. In their very 
helplessness these two social outlaws ran into each other’s arms. 
Time was not yet. The joy of Life knocked at the gates of 
Nobility but the latter had not the power to retain it. So 
Vasantasena is sent home. 

If Act I shows the hero at home and the heroine outside, 
Act II shows the hero in the outer world and the heroine at 
home. Poor Vasantsena! in her filthy sorroundings where 
vagabonds and drunkards and gamblers swear and brawl and 
drink! Filthier still is the atmosphere that her mother breathes 
into Vasantasena’s room. Is it a hard fight for the heroine. A 
woman of no status! Is it possible that a woman who is fight- 
ing against such surroundings has no status? Her heart goes, 
as if to escape, out of the window where on the road Carudatta 
has given away his only garment in appreciation of gallant work. 
A poor Brahmin and a man of no means! Suddenly her fight 
is over. No longer is she a woman of no status, nor is Caru- 
datta a man of no means. What is true is character. The hero, 
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in spite of poverty, retains his character and, the heroine, in 
spite of surroundings, establishes her character. They are now 
indispensible to each other since the heart of each throbs for the 
life of the other. 


Act III shows the hero once again at home but now he has 
entirely changed. Love or the Joy of Life has vitalised his 
feelings. No longer does he sit at home cursing poverty, but 
enjoys his capacity to enjoy. It is Love and not love for Vasanta- 
sén@ which makes him rise, in his love of music, above the hum- 
drum and into the harmony of Life. From that height we laugh 
at the worldly worries of the Vidtisaka ( Maitreyaka), we 
generally forgive the wicked ways of the world and of the thief, 
and not until we meet the noble wife of Carudatta do we 
descend to the earth. In the meanwhile, the neglected world 
has played a trick by removing the symbol of the Joy of Life in 
the form of the gold ornaments deposited by Vasantasena in 
Act I. 


Act IV shows us that this symbol had to disappear now. Its 
work was done. It came and conquered and then it took the 
tale of that conquest to its mistress. Paths of love seem to run 
in a circle. The thief loved the heroine’s maid and so the 
stolen goods found their wav back to the heroine. The fact that 
the hero attempted to replace the symbol only shows how per- 
fect its conquest was. The man with no means is now the 
richest, richest in character; the woman with no status is now 
noblest—in her appreciation of nobility; and ( Act V) in the 
midst of the mad world protesting, flashing, threatening and 
thundering the two are united. 

To an avertage mind the story ends here. But the Mrccha- 
katika, as said above, is not a love-story but a story of Love. 
This Love is all-creative. It creates itself before it creates all. 
Whatever it touches it vitalises and is ever vitalising. It builds 
a home, it sets up a society and so in Act VI we meet Vasanta- 
sena mothering her lover's little boy. That boy has a clay-cart 
which he does not like; she helps him, with her ornaments, to 
get a golden cart. In a moment she herself is in the wrong 
cart-the cart she would never have liked. Sakara’s cart is detain- 
ed owing to congestion on the road outside Carudatta’s house. 
Vasantasena gets into it mistaking it for her lover’s cart and 
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speeds headlong into the jaws of death. So does Carudatta 
whose cart has been occupied by the run-away rebel with a price 
on his head whom our hero forgives and helps to escape. Thus 
the hero and the heroine are in the grips of cruel fate. But that 
fate is here nothing but the accidents caused by the irreponsible 
Joy of Life itself. Acts VI and VII tell us that the Joy of Life 
has to wade through the underworld of misery if it should illu- 
minate the latter. So when Vasantasena, in Act VIII, falls 
down struck by the mad jealousy of Sakara she does so not 
before she evokes the best traits in Vita and the Céta. “The 
store-house of Joy and Grace is looted” says the Vita when he 
sees the lifeless body of Vasantasena. “ Master,’’ the poor 
cartman chokes out, ‘“‘ Master, you have committed a grave sin!” 
When Sakara confronts both of them face him in a rebellious 
attitude. As for the heroine we need not be anxious. Her own 
good deeds come to save her in the form of the Samvahaka whom 
she had earlier saved from the gamblers and who is now a 
Buddhist mendicant. In Act IX Carudatta is hauled up before 
the authorities charged with Vasantasena’s murder. But the 
whole scene serves more the purpose of showing how the mere 
presence of the hero is enough to evoke the best not only in the 
Court-examiner and the Assessors but even in that vile mother 
of Vasantasena. As to his own safety once again, good deeds of 
the past revive to redeem. He is, for the present, condemned to 
death not because the Court-examiner was convinced nor that 
the Assessors or the mother believed in his guilt, but, ironically 
enough, on the evidence of those very ornaments with which 
Vasantasena had filled his son’s cart and which the Vidigaka, 
during a scuffle, scatters in the court. Whatever it is, the clay- 
cart now fulfils its functions as a symbol of the miserable world 
uplifted by the touch of the joy of life. The rebel whose life 
was saved by Carudatta has now succeeded and his first deed as 
a king is to set Carudatta free. The joy in life has now rejuve- 
nated the world and Vasantasena is re-united with Carudatta. 
Without Carudatta’s help Aryaka would not have beena king 
and but for Vasantasena Carudatta would have had no chance 
of saving Aryaka. 
* * * 

We have discussad the play at such length for two reasons ; 

(1) the Mrcchakatika is the only (at least, available ) play of 
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duced by Kalidasa, in broader lines. It was said in connexion 
with the Malav. that Kalidasa, with the creation of the worldly 
Vidtisaka, brought drama nearer to life. This feature was 
emphasised in A. Sak. by the creation of the living character- 
and scenes with life. Sakuntala as a sprightly girl laughing and 
enjoying in the company of her friends (1); as a love-sick maiden 
(III); as a wife recognising her responsibilities (IV); as a mother 
fighting for her position (V); and as a woman prepared at all 
costs to share with man the pains and pleasures of life—this 
Sakuntala lives in everyday life and thought. So does Dusyanta, 
a healthy young man with healthy tastes (I and IL), a lover of 
beauty and innocence (III), a man knowing and shouldering 
his responsibilities (V and VI) and kind-hearted father 
(VII). Likewise the family life, with all intimacies and intri- 
cacies, is realistically depicted in Act IV. The Mrcchakatika, 
too, introduces life on the stage. The scene of the gamblers in 
the disreputable locality (IL), that of cartmen driving their 
carts on crowded roads ( VI, VII, VII ), the one where the thief 
effects a break into the wall (IV) or where Sakara and his 
friends chase Vasantasena in a dark corner of the road.(I) or 
where the two police-officers quarrel ( VI )—all these are the 
scenes from the matter of fact world. With these two dramatists 
Sanskrit drama pulsates with the currents in social life. The 
art of Kalidas is fresh, that of Sadraka is powerful. Both, how- 
ever, are artists to the very tips of their fingers. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DOCTRINAIRE DRAMA 
( Natyasastra of Bharata )' 
A. THE TEXT 


FROM THE early days to the Mrcchakatika of Stidraka we 
have traversed a long way and as we look back we find in astoni- 
shment how such a simple, commonplace, semi-religious function 
like Recitation evolved ultimately into an artistic method of 
representation. The changes in the process must, naturally 
enough, have been so slow and so gradual as to be imperceptible 
for along time. But atime does come in all such processes of 
evolution when an inquisitive mind takes the first chance of 
detecting and recording those changes. It need not be added 
that success alone stimulates and forms the subject-matter of 
such a study. With Bhasa, Kalidasa and Sidraka drama grew 
in success and popularity. Naturally, men turned to understand- 
analytically if possible, this new art which was recognised as art 
quite newly. Thus we find about the fifth or sixth century A.D. 
an attempt, for the first time, to systematise and codify the results 
of this study. It is not that drama was not studied earlier but 
those earlier studies could not be expected to be systematic for 
two reasons : (1) drama as such took time to develop into a 
distinctively recognised literary art, and (2) no standard plays of 
an artistic type could be expected till later still to justify such a 
study. Kalidasa and Sidraka mainly contributed in removing 
both these difficulties and soon after we have the first treatise on 
dramaturgy, the Né&tyasdstra known as that of Bharata. 


At the very outset a grave objection might be raised. How 
could it be shown that Bharata’s book belongs to the 5th or 6th 
century A.D.? It has not been and it could not be shown. 
Besides, the Nétyas@stra attributed to Bharata and traditionally 
handed down in 36 chapters (containing about 5556 verses ) 
may not be the work of Bharata. In that case, the date of 
Bharata does not affect the date of the Nétyasdstra. Secondly, 


1. The references can be found in the 1929 edition of Natyasastra in 
the Kashi Sanskrit Saries, No. 60. 
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some original treatise on the art of recitation or on rasa as com- 
posed by a Bharata might hava been amplified with reference to 
later developments. Or, lastly, original short studies on various 
topics concerned with recitation, representation, voice-cultiva- 
tion, physical culture etc. might have been edited in an encyclo- 
paedic form. Surmises like these are proposed not with the 
intention of going round a difficulty to avoid it but on the 
actual, textual evidence. The Nétyas@stra in its available form is 
bewildering by its construction and chaos. On first observation 
its construction seems so compact and so comprehensive; at the 
same time there is so much that seems senseless and superfluous~ 
as the following analysis would show. 


Chapter Lis in the usual vein, singing the glories of the 
book. It proves its divine origin and establishes the sanction of 
antiquity by declaring that nd@tya is (i) the creation of God 
Brahma and (ii) the fifth Veda open to all castes. This fifth 
Veda was created from out of the four Vedas ( Verse 17). 
“Here”, said Brahma to the Gods, ‘here have I produced an 
itihasa” (19). But the Gods were unable to perform it, so sage 
Bharata was approached. Bharata had an enviable advantage 
in his hundred sons (26-39). However, he found out that in 
the fifth Veda sons alone had not the monopoly, as in the other 
four Vedas, of taking their father to swarga and success and 
salvation. So he had to request Brahma to create Apsaras 
damsels to play female réles. With these initial preparations a 
néndi and an anukrti [ probably a ( panto- ) mimic show ] of the 
fight between Gods and demons were represented (59) on the 
festive occasion of Indra’s victory (56. Mahendra-vijayotsave ), 
The demons naturally resented this public display of their defeat 
and raided the performance. A né@tyagrha (playhouse) had thus 
to be created as a protective measure. In the meanwhile Brahma 
pacifies the demons by singing a lyrical panegyric of nétya 
(which is shown to have too noble an aim to vilify or libel the 
demons). The playhouse is constructed and on Brahma’s order 
Bharata perfoms the ranga-pij@ (worshipping the stage).? 


2. The word rangaV ranj—might mean ‘ red-colour’ or ‘ paint’, ranga 
—as a noun meaning ‘the painted place’ where originally we can imagine 
one painted curtain as the background. 


Ss. L.—9 
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Chapter If describes in great detail the various ways of 
building playhouses as well as the various models of playhouses.* 
The whole description is introduced edgeways. At the end of 
the last chapter Bharata was asked to perform the ranja pujé and 
immediately after is described not the ranga-pija but the con- 
struction of the nétya-grha (which has been constructed already 
in I 80-83). Even at that Bharata does not describe the house 
that has been actually built but engages in a lengthy and general 
description of three kinds of playhouses—the vikrsta ( II 34-6 ), 
the caturasra ( 89 ff ) and the ¢ryasra (102). The vikrsta seems, 
as its root-meaning ( viz. ‘long drawn out’ ) suggests, to have 
been an oblong hall with the audience facing the stage at 
oneend. The caturasra was different ‘since the audience here 
could be seated on four sides of the stage—either in a circle or 
perpendicular to the stage—in the centre. Tha tryasrais a sort 
of modification of the last-mentioned—the audience being on 
three sides ( right, left and front ) of the stage. The stage itself 
was a kind of platform raised on wooden pillars. The place 
below the platform was the nepathya-grha—the entrance to the 
platform being by a passage on the side away from the audience. 
The raised part ( the platform ) was known as the ranga-sirsa. 
Certain characters had to effect an entrance not on the 
platform but in—between the audience and the platform. 
This space was known as rafiga-pitha. Such an entrance was 
made by removing the piece of cloth hanging on the front side 
of the platform to screen the green-room below. Probably the 
ranja-pij@ was performed in the green-room beneath the platform. 


Chapter III continues the description of this ranga-pije 
mentioned in Chapter I—thus showing the contextual irrelevance 
of Chapter II. In IV the ratiga-piijé is over and a ‘ samavakara’ 
(by name Amfta-manthana ) is represented. This representation 
must have been a sort of pantomimic show since it is said 
(IV-4) that the audience was pleased with the ‘ karma - bhava - 
anudargana’ as contrasted with the ‘ karma-bhava-anukirtana’ 
(IV-11) of a‘ dima’ later performed in the presence of God Siva. 
Anukirtana prabably refers to recitation and anudarsana to mere 
(i.e. mute) representation, Bharata is then advised by Siva to 
introduce dancing in the pérvaraiga (overture) and deputed 


* See Appendix B. for a note on Bharata’s ‘ Theatre House ¢. 
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Tandu (18) to teach the téndava dance (258a). The sages to 
whom Bharata is supposed to narrate his sd@stra ask him 
(258b-260a) why dancing which is connected neithcr with the 
music of the pérvaranga nor with the sense of the play proper 
should be included in the show. Bharata replies, to the dismay 
of some modern critics (or better, fanatics), that dancing, though 
not essential to or in a play, adds to the beauty of the show and 
the amusement of the audience. Verses 19 to 257 describe the 
various gestures (karana), postures (angahé@ra), and “ movements” 
(recaka) of dancing. For the present we are inclined to suspect 
these verses since they so violently separate the name of Tandu 
(18) from his derivative tandava (258a). Chapter V describes 
anew the parvaranga modified in the light of Siva’s instructions. 


Chapters VI and VII deal with the rasa-s and the bhéva-s, 
This subject is not introduced as in any way arising naturally out 
of the previous discussion. After the pérva-ranga one fails to see 
the necessity of explaining in great details the various rasa-s etc. 
What does it matter if the sages choose to ask (not one but) five 
irrelevant questions: (i) What is a rasa? (ii) What is a 
bhava? What is meant by (ili) a samgraha, (iv) a k@riké and 
(v) nirukta? (VI-1-3). Apart from the too inquisitive sages, 
the variety of both matter and style in the body of the text itself 
taises difficulties. In the first place, besides the usual Slokas 
there are verses in arya metre side by side with prose passages. 
This prose is written in the style usual to a commentator 
employing the first-person plural (for the author) while Bharata, 
from the very beginning, as consistently refers to himself in the 
first-person singular. Secondly. the rasa-s are mentioned now 
as four, now as eight and again as four original and four derived. 
Thirdly, the ‘ original’ four viz., the §tig@ra, the raudra, the vira 
and the bibhatsa are explained mostly in Sloka-s while the other 
four are explained either in arya metre or in prose. Similarly 
Chapter VII opens with an explanatory passage in prose and 
throughout the chapter we find materials of probably three 
different texts, as (a) Sloka-s, (b) Sloka-s quoted under the 
heading bhavati catra slokah (to this effect runs a loka)? and (c) 
arya-s all of which are quoted as bhavati ca@tra gryé etc. This 
is not the place to suggest any clear-cut theory about the book 


SeeGiav Il 6-10.) 19,20, 28,, 54, etc: 
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but one reasonable explanation seems to be that Bharata, tradi- 
tionally or truly reputed to be the author of a work on drama> 
must have also written a short treatise on the theory of Rasa 
and that some scholer later on became responsible for handing 
down the two together. It is further interesting to note 
that the topics in Chapter VIII are directly connected 
with the general discussion in the first five chapters 
and are in direct continuation of Chapter V. In the latter: 
the remodelled pérva-ranga has been described. After that 
should come the play itself. As said in I 104-118 and XXI 
123-5 a play “is an imitational representation, so to say, of the 
various modes and movements of the people in the matter-of- 
fact world’ This representation, says Bharata, is called 
abhinaya (VUl-7) and thus opens Chapter VII describing the 
four different ways i. e. abhinaya-s of reproduction and. 
representation. Those four ways are : 

(i) angika, gesture-acting [ Chapter VII-XIV ] 

(ii) vacika, speech-delivery [ XV-XXII ] 

(iii) aharya, make-up etc. XXIII, and 

(iv) sattvika,’ emotion-display XXIV. 

(i) gesture-acting. 


Under this heading are described the various gestures : 
(a) of head, eyes, brows, lips and neck (VIII); (b) of hands, 
(IX); Cc) of chest, waist and hips (X); (d) of feer ( XI and 
XII); (e) of silent acting called gati (XIID ; and (£) of move- 
ments on the stage like exit, entrance etc. (XIV). 
(ii) vecikabhinaya, speech-delivery [XV-XXII] 


Under this heading are described 
Phonetics (XV 10-33) 
Various metres (XV 41-119 and the whole of XVI) 
Figures of Speech and Poetics (XVII 44-119) 
Sanskrit and Prakrt dialects with their distribution 
(XVIII and XIX) 


4. Note that in VIII-10 the author says that sattvika is already des- 
cribedin Vil. It isa mistake. The s&éttvika in VII is described asa bhava 
and not as ‘abhinaya.’ Besides the sattvika referred to as an abhinaya is 
actually described in XXIV-1. ‘satve karya prayatnas tu': one should 
attempt to show feelings and emotions. 


A 
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Ten kinds of dramatic representation (XX) 
Treatment of dramatic incidents—itivrita (XXI) and, 
The form of literary and artistic development-—vrtti (XXII) 


No amount of patience or patriotism, much less of reason, 
would induce anyone to believe that all these passages have a 
legitimate place ina book on drama. To question their genuine- 
ness in the context is not to question their intrinsic value. Be- 
sides, the text itself is here so clumsy in arrangement. If we want 
a continuity of thought we shall have to arrange the text as 
follows. XV 1-9 and 34-40; XVIII 23, 29-35; 44a and 48b; 
XIX 37f etc. Thus it will be seen that in addition to a number 
of verses two entire chapters, XVI and XVIII, could be safely 
omitted. As a matter of fact the last verse of XVI shows that 
that chapter concerns a kévya-bandha, poetical work, more than 
n@tya literature. 


In the passages as re-constructed above we have the 
description and the explanation of vécikébhinaya after which 
we are led to the ten varieties of drama. It is strange, however, 
to find that the matter in XX-XXII is included in vacikabhinaya 
( since the opening verse of XXIII says that now &ha@rya abhinaya 
is to be described etc.) The information in these three chapters 
is more for the dramatist than for the actor and yet it is called 
‘abhinaya,’ It is for this reason that we have interpreted 
the word ‘abhi-naya’ as way or method. Thus the three 
chapters describing the different methods of the dramatists seem 
to form the earliest nucleus of a treatise on dramaturgy. The 
various definitions and metrical explanations in these chapters 
are repeated almost word to word in the DaSariipaka of 
Dhanafjaya and the Sahitya-Darpana of Vishwanatha ( both 
works on dramaturgy, the latter including poetics). Bharata 
first enumerates all the details (satngraha ), defines all of them 
one by one ( karika ) and then explains them in the same order 
( nirukta ). This samgraha-karika-nirukta style ot Bharata makes 
the book difficult to follow in comparison with the style of 
Dhanafijaya who mentions, defines and explains one detail before 
he goes to the next. In an introductory passage to his work the 
latter says as much: 


vyakirne manda-buddhinam jayate mati-vibhramah 
tasya arthas tat.padair eva samksipya kriyate’ fijasa (72) 
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“As the text is diffused the ignorant are liable to be 
confused ; so I am abridging the original in the very words of 
the original” (D. R. I-5). It is clear that the text referred to 
here is some n@tyasa@stra which, however, has been identified with 
a rasa-$astra by the commentator who says: vyakirne viksipte 
vistirne ca rasa-Sastre manda-buddhinam puthsam matimoho: 
bhavati, tena tasya natayavedasya arthah tatpadair eve sathksipya 
Tjuvfttya kriyate iti ‘“‘ As the treatise on Rasa is scattered, 
ill-arranged and exhaustive the ignorant are likely to be con- 
fused; therefore the information of the nd@tya-veda is presented 
here abridged in the original words and arranged systematically.” 
From the use of the words natya-veda and rasa-Sastra it is clear 
that Bharat’s Né@tya-s@str1, as available today, is being referred 
to. Itis equally clear that neither Dhanaftjaya nor his com- 
mentator Dhanika likes the introduction of rasa-s in a book on 
dramaturgy. 


Gii) &héryébhinaya (XXIII) and Civ) séttvika or 
s@ményabhinaya (XXIV) 


In XXIII the @hérygbhinaya is described. That phrase 
seems to include the ‘ make-up ” of the characters as well as the 
stage-setting (XXIII-1). In the next chapter, the last 1. e. the 
sattvika abhinaya is described. The following three chapters— 
XXV, XXVI and XXVII—describe miscellaneous things like the 
characteristics ot the various characters, the citr@bhinaya (a more 
or less insipid repetition of and minor additions to the chapters 
on @ngikébhinaya) and sundry details like directions to or 
description of the audience etc. In the next six chapters the 
various musical instruments, tunes etc. are described. The only 
thing to be noted here is the opening of XXVIII in the ih of 
a commentator and in prose, as :— 


@todyavidhim idénim vyakhydsyamah, tad yathé: “now we 
shall explain the rules on musical instruments” etc. 


Once again the different characters (types of standardised 
ones ) with their various functions are described in XXXIV and 
XXXV. In the last chapter XXXVI—the names of the sages. 
who are asking questions to Bharata are enumerated (a bold 
and brilliant afterthought!). The paérva-ranga is once again 
described and finally the glory of drama, of Bharata and his sons 
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and descendants and heirs and successors is sung. The curtain 
drops, as if wearily, after a verse in the longest—sragdhara— 
metre and in the fashion of later bharata-vékyas. In writing 
such a long and dragging work perhaps Bharata had improved 
his poetic capacity enough to write a single verse in the longest 
metre ! 


B. CRITICISM OF THE INFORMATION IN THE N. S. 


From the summary above one thing is clear, that the present 
Natyasastra, far trom being the earliest, is quite a later com- 
position. The accurate analysis, the copious information and 
the critical vein ( though concealed ) presume the earlier exis- 
tence of numerous plays and numerous attempts to understand 
them Itis evident that at the time the Natyasdstra assumed 
its present form Drama had esablished itself as a popular and a 
regular feature in social life. What does it matter whether 
Bharata wrote it or was merely responsible for it as long as the 
book holds up Drama to the admiration of the readers and as 
the only entertainment common to all, irrespective of caste and 
culture? No wonder then that regular and well-constructed 
playhouses existed at this time. The book reveals a historical 
sense in describing the different types of playhouses. In the 
early days, such shows might have taken place in the open. But, 
says Bharata, the demons took it into their heads to create dis- 
turbances. So it was considered advisable to construct well- 
guarded places ( I. 55-79, II. 1-27). On certain occasions, if 
the Manager or Patron so decided, plays were represented in the 
open (XIV 64). The time of the day, too, was prescribed for 
performances. Generally speaking, midnight, noon-time, twilight 
and meal-times were prohibited ( which shows that Bharata had 
an eye onthe business side of Drama! ). The actual times were 
fixed as under? : 

Gi) A play which is pleasant to the ears and based on 
tradition® is to be represented during the earlier part of the day 
( purvahna ); 

(i) A play wherein the sattva quality (in acting and re- 
presentation) predominates and where there is plenty of instru- 


5. XXVII 89-93. 
6. Cf. itihaso maya srstah suresu niyujyatam (1-19). The very first 
production is called itihasa ( = tradition ). 
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mental music—is to be staged in the latter part of the day 
( aparahna ); 


Gii) A play in the kaisiki style dealing with sngéra rasa 
and with plenty of music and singing is to be staged early at 
night (i. e. immediately after sunset ) ; and 


(iv) A play of high sentiments, treating mostly the ka’uza 
rasa is to be staged in the morning. 


Attempts have been made to show that this time-allotment 
is more or less based on scientific and hygienic and psychologi- 
cal considerations. In spite of their ingenuity, these attempts 
presume too much to convince. As a matter of fact, it appears 
that the four-fold division above relates to the four different 
types or styles or vrttis of drama. The play referred to in (i) is 
obviously the bhérati type: that in (ii) is s@fttvati more or less; 
the third is certainly kaisiki; and the last, if not ¢rabhati, is one 
that is different from the first three. We have shown in an 
earlier place’ that the traditional and continuous stages in the 
evolution of Sanskrit drama were bahrati, séttvati, kaisiki and 
Grabhati. Further we are told in I-17 what each of the four 
Vedas contributed to the making up of drama. Let us place 
all this information side by side : 


i. bharati | Recitation Rgveda_  |pathya purvanha 
2. sattvati | Recitation Samaveda|chanting |aparanha ' 
with gestures 
3. kaisiki |Impersonation |Yajurveda|abhinaya | early night 

4, arabhati|Representation| Atharvana |rasa early morning 


It will be seen from the above that style has more to do 
with the time of performance. Where there is mere recitation, 
the earlier part of the day is more suitable both from the reciter’s 
as well as the listener's point of view. Early morning, 
fresh and energetic, is as suited for emotional acting. Where 
gesture plays an important part the light of the advanced day 
(aparanha) is more convenient. Similarly, for impersonation 
to be successful (especially with the conveniences of those 
days ) night-time is the best. Bharata, however, prescribes only 


fee hap rslils 
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early night for two reasons: (i) ladies take part in plays of 
kaisiki style and (ii) the type of the playhouses was not suited 
for night performances. Nowhere in the text do we read ofa 
roofed playhouse. Under these circumstances night performances 
were possible—unless a play was staged for the élite within the 
four walls of a well-lit palace or mansion. Bharata, however, 
mentions with a touch of humour (conscious or unconscious ) 
that he is opposed to night-representations on principle ! 
Drama, he says, would be the destroyer of sleep ( natyam 
nidra-vinaSanam, XXVII 92). Let us only hope that the sage 
is too sincere to insinuate. 


Open or closed, the problems of the playhouse did not 
seriously affect the staging. A dramatic representation was as 
desirable as any other ritual and as much, if not more, 
entertaining. Not only was the drama a divine inspiration 
drawing from the four holy Vedas but the incidents ( vftta ) 
and the treatment ( vrtti) in it were equally divine in origin 
and conception. The very first production viz., the samavakéra 
called “ the Churning of Nectar’? dealt with the doings of the 
gods (IV-4). The second show—a dima variety—dealt with the 
burning of the Three Walls by God Siva (IV-11). Further, in 
the very early stages Siva himself undertook the task of introducing 
music and dance in the performance. Similarly, the various vfttis, 
i. e. the modes of treatment originated from the fight of Divine 
Lord Acyuta with the demons Madhu and Kaitabha (XXII 2ff). 
It is no wonder that drama, under such auspices, should soon 
develop into ten varieties, though it isa wonder that no new 
varieties were introduced by the dramatists or recognised by the 
critics ever since. Perhaps the later dramatists were less 
original or the later critics less observant or the sanctity attached 
to Bharata’s name was too solemn to allow any departures. As 
for Bharata himself, he enumerates and classifies and defines 
and explains the ten varities. Incidentally he has pointed out 
some general features (XXI). Thus any play, in general, has five 
main ways of knitting ( samdhi ) its incidents. To open with, 
the story of the play is narrated in outline ( mukha ) ; the parti- 
cular incident or incidents that give rise to a dramatic situation 
should then be introduced (prati-mukha ); afterwards should 
be described the situation that heightens the dramatic sense by 
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coming in conflict with or contrast to the preceding incident 
(garbha ); a dramatic way should be suggested to steer through 
this conflict ( avimarsa or vimarsa ); and finally the desired end 
should develop (nirvahaza) We do admire Bharata for his power 
of observation and understanding. It will appear, however, that 
here Bharata has done nothing great except coining some techn 
ical words. The five stages of development mentioned above 
are just the five members of a syllogism in Indian logic. Ina 
logical syllogism there is first the pratijnd, a statement or a sort 
of enunciation of the thing to be proved. A hetu or a logical 
reason is then stated. Thirdly, there is a drstdnta or analogy 
which is applied ( nigama ) in the fourth statement to the thing 
to be proved with the result that the thing is proved (siddhanta). 
Likewise, according to Bharata, the dramatist first summarises 
the developments in his play ( mukha ), then cites an incident 
which would bear out such a development ( pratimukha ), gives 
examples similar or dissimilar (garbha) , equates the example 
to the problem in hand (avimarsa) and thus arrives at the 
promised development (uirvahana), This logically strict 
analysis, as will be shown later, was responsible for a series of 
stereotyped plays. Perhaps Bharata did not realise that art 
was not logic but magic, that it was not fixed but fresh in form 
and power. 


(C) PRE-BHARATA DRAMAS. 


It cannot be supposed that Bharata produced this analysis 
without any models before him; nor should it be held that from 
the very beginning plays were written in Sanskrit with such an 
artistic treatmer.t. We have already suggested the probable 
stages of the development of early Sanskrit Drama. A closer 
study of Bharata’s ten varieties of representations supports that 
suggestion of ours to a great extent. Of the ten varieties four 
are of the simplest type; not that they are mere short sketches 
but the mode of treatment in these four—the anka, the praha- 
sana, the théna and the vithi—is elementary. Each of these 
four has only two of the five samdhi-s or ways of development 
viz., the first and the last, That means than none of these is 
in any way different from mere recitation. Bharata himself adds 
explicitly that atka should have the bhd@rati or the recitational! 
style (XX 100). The other three also are probably in the 
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bhérati style.8 As an artistic improvement on these four we 
have the vyéyoga and the zhaémrga. These have no’ garbha and 
avimarsa sandhis, A story is told, an incident represented and 
the play ends. The ihéamrga deals with heavenly men and 
women (XX 82) and the vydyoga with a well-known hero and 
a few female characters (XX 94°. Battles are to be represented 
in both (and probably these battles are described in songs ). 
The samvakéra and the dima are a further improvement. They 
lack only one samdhi viz., the avimarsa. We have already seen 
that Bharata mentions these two (IV 4,11) as the“ first”’ 
dramatic representations. By “ first” it is not meant that they 
are the earliest of the ten varities. Before these, there was no 
“impersonation ’'\—and so probably Bharata does not include 
them among representat onal performances. Lastly, we have 
the n@faka and the prakaraza. These two have all the five 
samdhi-s. A true-to-life representation (i. e. an attempt tor it) 
might be believed in at this stage. Let us, now, arrange the 


ten varieties as under: 
ee .______ 


Source : Mode : Varieties : Stage : 
a Bharati | anka, bhana, vithi. prahasana uf 
S. V. | Sattvati | vydyoga, ihamrga 2 
Y.V. | Kaisiki | samavakdra, dima 3 
A.V. | Arabhati | nataka, prakarana 4 


How does the above arrangement help us to find out the 
dramatist predecessors of Bharata? The answer to this‘question 
will, under the present circumstances, be more a reasonable guess 
than a dogmatic decision. With later works on dramaturgy 
like the D.R. and the S. D.no difficulty arises since their 
authors or commentators explain their observations with 
reference to particular plays. No such satisfaction can be had 
in the N. S. Nevertheless there are situations which are 
provoking or tempting in this respect. For example, in XIII 
are described the various gestures to represent certain move- 
ments. In XIII 88 we are told how a chariot-rider and a 
charioteer are to be represented as moving on their ride. In 


Sa Clap sR. ITE 50. 
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XIII 90 the author tells us how a ride in the sky or atmosphere 
are to be shown by bodily gestures. In sanskrit plays we are 
not.certain that a chariot passes through the atmosphere 
anywhere except in Act VII of Kalidasa’s Abhijfana-Sakun- 
talam and the first act of Vik. Similarly in XIX Bharata is 
giving suggestions for the names of certain characters in plays- 
With reference to the name of a courtesan he suggests, 


datta mitra ca sena iti veSyanamani karayet (73) 
“The name of a courtesan (should end) in -datta, -mitra 
or -sena.”’ ( XIX-33 ). 


Though the first two types of names are common in Sanskrit 
plays both for courtesans as well as court-ladies, the last occurs 
only in the Mrcchakatika of 8tidraka where the courtesan- 
heroine is named Vasanta-sena.? Again if Bharata says that 
death should not be represented on the stage there is stronger 
reason to believe that he must have known, and felt what it is 
to see, death on the stage in a play like the Urubhanga ascribed 
to Bhasa. Whatever that be, we hasten to repeat that this is 
not strong evidence (perhaps no evidence) to arrive at 
aconclusion. At the same time, it is undeniable that Bharata 
did have some ‘ standard‘ plays before formulating his rules, 
We know of no other earlier ‘standard’ plays than those of 
Bhasa, Kalidasa and Stdraka. If, however, the author of the 
N.S. is deliberately concealing such references in order that 
his book be claimed (and acclaimed) most antiquarian we 
refuse to be critical and to spoil the humour of the situation. 
We will bear in our mind, but we shall not mention it aloud. 
that the author of the available version of the N.S. does know 
the plays of Bhasa, of Kalidasa and of Sidraka. 


9. In the play Carudatta ascribed to Bhasa this character is simply 
called nayika ( heroine ). 


CHAPTER 1XX 
THE DOCTRINAIRE DRAMA 


Comparative study of Rasa Theory and Western Theory 
of Conflict in Drama — 


I 


In Indian tradition Drama is considered to be a narration 
of actions and emotions as observed in the world. Bharata to 
whom is attributed the authorship of the first treatise on drama 
viz. the ndtyasastra uses two phrases in this connection: 
one is karmabhavanudarshana and the other is karmabhav- 
anukirtana. It is not mere narration anukirtana but represen- 
tation anudarshana that distinguishes drama from the other forms 
of literature. It is interesting to note that speaking of the 
Western Drama Dr. Allardice Nicoll speaks in identical terms. 
“The Drama” says Dr, Nicoll, “‘ stands away from pure poetry 
in that it is primarily an art-form that makes its appeal to a precise 
and often limited body of spectators”. In other words, drama, 
as both the Western and Indian critics seem to agree, is a 
drgyakavya. 

The other equally authoritative work on dramaturgy, viz. 
the DaSartipaka of Dhanafijaya goes further and says 

avasthanukrutir natyam ripam dfsyatayocyate (I-8) (74) 
‘Drama is an imitation of various actions and it is called Ripa 
(-ka) because itis represented (lit. could be seen) .” Drama, 
strangely enough, comes from a Greek word meaning “ action”. 
Aristotle, the Father of Western literary criticism, says ‘‘ The 
epic... and tragic poetry, and moreover comedy, and dithyrambic 
poetry...... are all entirely imitations...... imitators imitate those 
who do something...... Tragedy, therefore, is an imitation of a 
worthy or illustrious and perfect action”. Imitation and 
action thus seen to be, according to both the Western and the 
Indian standard of criticism, the distinctive features of drama. 

Such an agreement regarding the basic concepts of drama 
seem to convey as if the Western and Indian dramatic theory are 
mutually inspired or that one has been influenced by the other. 
We know the pre-christian date of Aristotle; we do not know 
when Bharata lived if at all such an individual did live. For 
this reason it has been easier and safer for scholars to believe 
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that Indian drama was influenced by the Greek drama. It is 
true that in Indian tradition Bharata is considered to be almost 
next in generation to God Brahma whose book he is supposed 
to have abridged into his Natyéastra; but this is hard to believe 
since every first work of authoritativeness is supposed by 
Indians to be as old as creation. Dr. A. B. Keith therefore 
felt no difficulty in disbelieving the antiquity ot Bharata and 
giving his authoritative conclusion that Sanskrit Drama 
originated under the influence of Greek Drama. 


This is not the place to discuss the pros and cons of 
Dr. Keith’s thesis. But even in those early days there were a few 
scholars who were not convinced and now, it may be safely 
asserted that whatever its validity in the light of the early studies, 
Dr. Keith’s opinion is untenable. As early as 1912 a German 
scholar, E. P. Horrwitz, makes in his book, The Indian Theatre, 
the following observations regarding Greek influence on Sanskrit 


Drama <= 

‘But no direct proof whatever can be adduced that any 
Hellenic influence was brought to bear upon the Indian Drama 
which has a thoroughly national foundation. On the contrary, 
there are weighty reasons for disbelieving in such influences, foy 
Greek and Hindu plays diametrically differ both in arrangement 
and principle. The Greeks recognize, whereas, the author of 
Sakuntala ignores, unity of time and place. The Greek chorus 
in the character of a moral judge, is entirely unknown in his 
( Kalidasas’ ) productions. On the other hand, the happy blend- 
ing of tragic and comic incidents which is characteristic of 
Indian as of Shakespearean plays is altogether against the rules 
of the Athenian Stage” (p.77). The words that ‘ Indian 
Drama which has a thoroughly national foundation ” justify the 
rather lengthy quotation. Mr. Horrwitz says that Greek and 
Hindu plays diametrically differ both in arrangement and 
principle. It is my present subject here to discuss one such 
difference and to see how far, ifat all, itis a difference“ in 
principle.” That difference concerns the rasa theory in Indian 
dramaturgy. 

The Natyastra, in describing the genesis of drama, says 
that drama though it instructs as literature in general, is charac- 
teristically “an entertainment” ( vinodana ). It should afford 


” 


rar 
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rest to those that are tired (vigramajanana). To be able to do 
this, says Bharata, the drama must be enjoyed ( asvada ) by the 
audience—Is this enjoyment something more than, some thing 
above the “ entertainment’’? Yes, says Bharata, and gives a 
homely example to make his point clear. Ina meal there are 
different foods with different tastes. Each taste gives you its 
own pleasure; but over and above these individual tastes is a 
general teeling of enjoyment. This he calls rasa. A drama to 
be enjoyed must have rasa. As a matter of fact ‘in this world”, 
according to Bharata, “ nothing exists or excels without rasa - 
Iha loke rasadrte na hi kascitpravartate. 


As explained above, the idea of rasa seems to .be a simple 
one. But it was not allowed to remain so by a number of 
scholars, critics ‘and thinkers from the 7th to the 10th century 
A.D. The idea of rasa which Bharata explained in connection 
with Drama was tound so good and reasonable that later 
scholars decided to apply it to poetry as well. Here it was not 
so readily accepted and in trying to prove or disprove it Gram- 
marians ( Vyaiyakarani ), Dialecticians ( Mimamsaka ), Logi- 
cians ( Naiyayika ) and philosophers ( Daréhniks ) made it as 
complicated as possible. The idea of rasa as formulated by 
Bharata, in the course of centuries, was not fully accepted even 
by Dhanafijaya, who in his Dagartipaka claims to continue 
only Bharata’s tradition. Rasa is the essence of drama ( Rupa- 
kam rasasrayam ) according to Dhanafjaya. At the same time 
rasa is not so essential as to affect the story. On the other hand 
neither plot nor technique is justified is obscuring rasa ( Rasam 
va na tirodadhyadvastvalankara laksanani ). In other words, 
the main effect of a drama is to ensure that the spectators enjoy 
the rasa. 


That the ultimate verdict on a play would be from the point 
of view of the spectators is the main corollary of the rasa 
theory. Dhanafijaya says as much when he explains the rasa 
theory in the 4th chapter. 


rasah sa eva svadyatvadrasikasyaiva vartanat 
nanukaryasya vfttatvat kavyasyatatparatvatah (75) 


“ Rasa is that which is made enjoyable by the behaviour of 
the appreciative spectator himself, it is not the behaviour of the 
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characters that gives enjoyment because the object of the drama 
is not to enjoy the behaviour of characters since that belongs to 
the past.” (Otherwise, says the author, the spectator might as 
well himself fall into love with the heroine ). 


Still more illuminating is the following Karika. 
kridatam mrnmayaih ydvadbalanam dviradadibhih 
svotsahasvadata tadvat Srotrnam arjunadibhih (76) 


“The spectators enjoy at the sight of characters like Arjuna 
and others what they themselves feel inside just as children 
enjoy, playing with clay elephants, the fervour that is within 


themselves.” 


The characters of a play are like the clay elephants. In 
themselves there is nothing to enjoy. Enjoyment comes from 
what the children themselves feel within; so, believing in rasa 
theory, we have to view the play from the only direction from 
which it is meant to be viewed, viz., from the auditorium. 


The very essence of rasa theory is enjoyment by the audi- 
ence, rasa iti kah padarthah, what is this thing called rasa ? 
asks Bharata and then himself replies in one word, asvadyatvat 
because it is being enjoyed. If the audience is expected to do 
this, it means that Bharata’s audience must pay a higher price 
to see a dramatic show. He says as much in the following 
words : 

nanabhava abhinaya vyajitan vagamgasatvopetan 
sthayibhavan asvadayanti sumansah preksakah (77) 


There are many words that are new at this stage of our 
discussion, so let us only look to the last three words in which 
the spectators that enjoy are qualified as sumanasah. i. e. 
people with good or intelligent or discriminative minds. This 
is the second corollary of the rasa theory, Ifthe spectators are 
not qualified, as the children are when playing with clay 
elephants, with a mind capable of enjoying, there would be no 
rasa at all. It is important to observe who, according to 
Bharata, could be considered a spectator of a play. I quote 
those lines in full with no need for an apology. 


avyagrairindriyaih Suddhah whapohaviéaradah 
vyaktadosoanuragi ca sa natye preksakah smrutah 
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yastuste tustimayaci Soke Sokamupaiti ca 

dainye dinatvamasyeti sa natye preksakah smrutah 

naveaivete gunassarvam ekasmin preksake smrtah (78) 

Let us presume a spectator as described by Bharata and let 

us admit that he enjoys. What does he enjoy?. Bharata says 
that he enjoys a sthayibhava. This sthayibhava, as further 
explained in the DaSsaripaka (iv-l), becomes enjoyable 
(svadya) through vibhava, anubhava, satvikabhava and 
vyabhicaribhava. This reads more as a combination of allite- 
rative words than any explanation unless we understand the 
correct meaning of all those words. But more important than 
understanding the meaning is to understand the idea—and let 
us try to do this latter. 


For a moment, let us forget the ideal spectator and his 
aswada of a rasa, Let us take an example from every-day life. 
Let us imagine four children cowering before their father who 
is mercilessly beating the fifth child. Each of the four children 
is looking at the father; one child with drooping shoulders 
and biting his under-lip; another one with dilated eyes and half 
open mouth and trembling lips; the third one with his body 
stiffened and teeth tightened; and the last one closing and un- 
closing both his fists and with drops of perspiration on his 
forehead but with a dry tongue licking both hislips. It is obvi- 
ous from the description that all the four youngsters are in the 
grip of fear. Though each one of them is overcome with fear 
the responses to the sense of fear of each one is different from 
those of the other; two or more responses of each are described 
above. If we look a little more closely at the responses of each, 
we find, though it seems strange, that despite the difference 
there is a similarity. The drooping shoulders of the one, the 
dilated eyes of the other, the body stiffening of the third and 
the drops of perspiration of the last are all similar in one 
respect, viz. they are the immediate responses, or, in other words, 
they areresponses that can be called automatic or responses 
which show themselves without the boys thinking about them. 
On the other hand, biting the under-lip, trembling of the lips | 
tightening of the teeth and closing and unclosing of fists are not 
spontaneous but volitional. An attempt to cry suppressed, tears 
withheld, provocation to action checked and some such activity 

S. L.—10 
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on the part of the children is clearly indicated. In other words 
these are responses knowingly or wilfully exhibited. And yet, 
each one of them is equally immobilised by the sense of fear. 
An hour or so later, neither the dilated eyes nor the trembling 
lips would show themselves while the sense of fear may remain 
with the boys fora long time to come. Because it is so, the 
sense of fear is called by Bharata a sthayibhava i.e. an emotion 
which stays or remains for a long time. In the meanwhile, 
there were other responses as we have seen, responses which 
could not be helped and responses which were results of 
conscious efforts. Responses that are automatic will not vary 
because they are usually natural or bodily responses. These, in 
Bharata’s theory, are called anubhava. The other group of 
responses viz. the results of efforts may and do vary since one 
might half open his mouth and the other tightly shut it, both in 
an effort not to give out a cry. Because they vary, Bharata 
calls these as samcari or vyabhicaribhava. Only one thing we 
have lett out, viz stimulus for these responses. What made the 
boys react like that? Obviously, the sight of their father beat- 
ing their brother. The action of the father or the particular 
sight is the stimulus, which, according to Bharata, is the 
vibhava. The ordinary example, of every-day experience can 
now be expressed in terms of Bharata’s rasa theory as follows : 

The vibhava of father beating one of their brothers, the 
anubhava of perspiration etc. and the vyabhicaribhava of 
moistening the lips etc. produces the rasa of bhaya in the four 
children. 

This, however, would raise a further doubt. Bharata says 
that rasa is an enjoyment; according to Bharata the sense of fear 
is a sthayibhava; nevertheless could it be said in justice or 
fairness to the four boys that there was ‘‘ enjoyment” for them 
in what they expressed ? ““ Enjoyment”’ usually conveys a sense 
of joy or pleasure. But surely there was no pleasure for the 
boys! Here we come to the last point in rasa theory: viz 
enjoyment or aswada means losing one’s own identity, and not 
pleasure in the ordinary sense. And a member of the audience, 
to go back to Bharata’s specification, is required to have that 
quality. The descriminating or appreciative spectator is 
described as sahradaya, sumanas; he is also described as 
Varnanlya-tanmayibhavanayogya. 
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How does this theory of rasa affect the form of Drama? 
Let us first see what drama means from a spectator’s point 
of view since the theory gives first consideration 
to the Spectator. Drama must be a definite story in the sense 
that it should describe events. Secondly, there should be move- 
ment in it in the sense that it must have a beginning and an 
end. Thirdly, what is seen with the eyes must be such as could 
be believed, even for the time being in the context of what 
happens. But all this will have to be sub-survient to a parti- 
cular rasa. Neither the characters, nor the events, nor the time- 
element is important in itself except as a vibhavai.e. as a 
stimulus leading finally to the spectator losing his identity in 
any one of the eight or nine sthayi-bhavas. As far as the 
spectator is concerned no other purpose was expected of a 
drama. Itis true that Indian dramaturgy recognises different 
types of heroes and heroines, different technical devices like 
viskambhaka, pravesaka etc., different types of stories with 
accordingly different number of acts; but all this is mainly in 
view of leading to arasa. No varieties like tragedies or come- 
dies could be recognised. There could be no unhappy ending 
since that would jar on the rasasvada, or disturb a spectator 
enough to prevent him from becoming one with the story. 


The characteristics of Indian Drama are thus determined 
by the rasa theory. It is oftentimes asserted that rules of Indian 
Dramaturgy hindered the progress of Sanskrit Drama and 
subservience to the rasa theory turned more Sanskrit plays 
into a type of dull stereotyped didactic pieces. Drama as 
distinguished from poetry, must have more movement and less 
narration or description while in Sanskrit plays the opposite 
situation obtains. The rasa theory is supposed to have in- 
troduced into Sanskrit dramas more poetry and less drama. It 
must be admitted that acquaintance with Western drama gave 
voice to this kind of criticism. The subsequent development of 
rasa theory in poetics and as applicable to poetry--made us for- 
get that originally rasa theory was mainly in the context of 
drama and that it was not true that purely poetical canons were 
transferred to drama. And, finally, it was believed that the rasa 
theory missed the very dramatic quality viz. movement and confict 
by subordinating characters, development, action etc., which 
could be more enjoyed visually by an audience composed of 
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different elements to rasa which could be enjoyed by a select 
group of sahrdaya persons acquainted with rhetorics. 


I 


W. H. Hudson, an English Critic, said fifty years ago in his 
book, An Introduction to the study of Literature; ‘““ Every drama- 
tic story’ arises out of some conflict—some clash of opposed 
individuals, or passions, or interest ...... The struggle may, for 
example, be waged by the hero against fate or circumstances, as: 
in Oedipus the king, or against the code or conventions of society 
as in Antigone, Le Misanthrope, An Enemy of the people; or 
the collision of the hero with outer antagonistic forces may be 
involved with and even largely subordinated to the inward 
struggle which goes on in the nature of the man himself ..... as 
in the case of Hamlet, Macbeth, of Norain A Doll’s House. 
Some kind of a conflict is, however, the very backbone of a 
dramatic story. With the opening of this conflict the real plot 
begins; with its conclusion the real plot ends.” These words. 
leave us in no doubt regarding the relation of conflict with 
drama. Though the examples mentioned are almost one and 
all only from such plays that we now consider as tragedies, 
the critic asserts that without conflict there can be no drama: 
at all. 


In Western dramatic criticism, this opinion has been accept- 
ed as a basic principle of drama. It is interesting to find out 
when and how such an opinion formulated itself. Tragedy,. 
from which alone the idea of conflict seems to have originated, 
was considered by Aristotle, as we have seen earlier, an imitation 
of a worthy or illustrious and perfect action; and of the six main 
parts of drama viz. Fable, Character, Diction, Thought, Deco- 
ration and Music Fable was considered to be the most important. 
As Fable meant imitation of action and included in its meaning 
the composition of incidents, it may be said that Action itself 
was considered more important. If, now, Western criticism, 
developed from Aristotle’s principles, says that conflict is more 
important, we would be justified in understanding that the idea 
of conflict goes back to the idea of action. It should be noted 
that by using the word conflict we are restricting action to when 
it involves a struggle; conflict is not just bringing together two. 
opposing elements but actually setting one against the other 
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The examples above leave usin no doubt in that regard. A 
French critic, Ferdinand Brunetiere (19th century ), in his 
book, Law of Drama, says, “‘ In drama or in farce what we ask 
of the theatre is the spectacle of a will striving towards a good 
and conscious of the means it employs”. The two words, “ will”, 
and “‘ conscious ”’, make it very clear that the hero does not find 
himself caught up unawares in a struggle with some force, inner 
on outer, but willingly and knowingly chooses his weapons and 
battles. In saying this Brunetiere is apparently trying to extend 
the.theory of conflict both to tragedies and comedies, according 
to whether the battle is lost or won. 


This, in essence, is the theory of conflict in drama. Its 
obvious justification lies in the fact that it satisfactorily explains 
the greatness of tragedies like those of the Greek dramatists and 
ot Shakespeare as well as, to some extent, that of some comedies 
of Bernard Shaw, for example. At the same time, this therory 
seems to give us not so much the definition as the design of 
drama. ‘‘ With-the opening of the conflict the real plot begins; 
with its conclusion the real plot ends”. These words of Hudson 
tell us that the plot of a drama must aim at resolving a conflict 
with which it starts; and, secondly, start it must with a conflict, 
Tf this were the essential characteristic of a drama, then to begin 
with the dramatist finds himself restricted, in theory, to one and 
only one kind of plot; not only that; the main objective of his 
play must be to resolve some kind of a conflict. It is one 
thing to say that the theme of conflict has given us some of the 
best dramas ( mostly tragedies ) but quite another to insist that 
conflict alone could be the theme of a good drama. 


If the early Greek poets wrote tragedies pitting human 
endeavours against Fate, perhaps they had reasons in their own 
times and conditions; if Shakespeare introduced plenty of action 
in his plays, it is likely that his audience had a large share in 
deciding it for him. In early Greece as well as in Elizabethan 
England, the audience normally included untutored, unruly and 
oftentimes uncultured rabble. Action involving conflict and 
clash, apatt from any theory, would be a pleasing sight to such 
an audience. This pleasure of the audience is entirely different 
from the “ enjoyment” which the audience experiences accord- 
ing to the rasa theory. The one excites while the other enraptures. 
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If, however, we observe how the conflict theory concerns 
more with the structure than the essence of drama, then we see 
a very close resemblance between the western and the Indian 
Drama. A dramatic story, according to the conflict theory, has 
a five-fold structures : 

(1) Initial incident in which the conflict originates, 

(2) Growth of action or complication intensifying the 

conflict, 

(3) Turning point where chances of success show, 


(4) Denouement, where events leading to success are 
marked out, 


and (5) Conclusion in which the conflict is resolved. 


This is surprisingly similar to the structure of a Sanskrit play 
in which also are five stages or sandhis as they are called. 

(1) First is the mukha-sandhi which not only has a small 
initial episode ( bija ) but also the conscious effort of the hero 
( Arambha ) consequent on that episode. 

(2) Then we have a pratimukha-sandhi in which the first 
development of the initial episode ( bindu) is followed by a 
suitable action of the hero ( prayatna ). 

(3) Thirdly, we have a garbha-sandhi in which incidental 
to the initial episode, some other incidents happen ( patak@ ) 
leading to complications ( préptyasa@ ). 

(4) As the story progresses, the tide turns and now 
incidental things that are helpful ( prakari) happen, enabling 
the hero to remove the obstacles in his way ( niyatépti ) and, 

(5) Finally, the objective indicated by the initial incident is 
discernible (kérya) and the hero achieves the desired end 
( phalagama). This is known as nitvahana-sandhi. 


Toa first glance, there appear more similarities in the 
structures of Sanskrit and Western dramas, sometimes appear- 
ing almost identical It may be noted that the idea of conflict 
is not entirely absent in Sanskrit drama. Inthe garbha-sandhi 
we have obstacles leading to complications and a kind of con- 
flict may be understood between the hero’s actions and the 
obstacles. In the Western drama conflict itself becomes the 
central theme while in Sanskrit plays it happens as if inciden- 
tally. If, however, we look at both a little more closely we find 
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an essential difference between the two structures. In the 
Western Drama the conflict is volitional on the part of the hero 
and every action arises out of or leads to the conflict. There is 
hardly anything extraneous. In Sanskrit plays, on the other 
hand, itis not only the hero’s action and efforts but outside 
forces join hands to lead to the final result. For example, in 
the Sakuntalam, the bija or the initial episode which starts the 
play is King Dusyanta going for hunt. If we take the bare 
story, we could say Dusyanta meets SakuntalZ, falls in love with 
her, meets with obstacles and finally, the obstacles being 
removed, is united with her. But in the play, in addition to 
Dusyanta’s personal efforts. we find outside circumstances 
which are equally important to the development of the story. 
When Dusyanta learns that he is in the vicinity of Kanva’s 
hermitage he desides to see Kanva and pay his obeisance. That 
is the Arambha. Immediately he is informed that Kanva himself 
is not in the Ashram but has gone to Somatirtha. That is the 
bindu; it is also something helpful to the development of the 
story, but outside Dusyanta’s efforts. But Dusyanta proceeds on 
the information to see Kanva’s daughter. That is the prayatna. 
This, is the genesis of the five sandhis. There are two series of 
stages, the first called arthaprakrti where events happen outside 
the hero. and the second called avastha which refer to the hero’s 
actions. In the Western Drama the arthaprakrti and avastha 
would not move in any sandhi i. e. harmonious combination; on 
the other hand, because of the importance attached to the idea 
of conflict, the two might come into conflict. Even in the case 
of Durvasa’s curse, neither the hero nor the heroine rises in con- 
flict with it; on the other hand, a poor fisherman puts an end to 
that superhuman obstacle. 

It is not the right place, nor it is a wise thing, to sit in 
judgment on which of the two is better, the rasa theory or the 
theory of conflict in drama. Perhaps there could never be a 
final decision. Each people will evolve its own literature and 
this will be the result not only of the actual observations and 
experiences but of its philosophy, its tradition, its social manners, 
terrain and its surroundings as well as its mountains, rivers, rains 
and forests and many other factors that determine the conditions 
of the people’s life. The Vedic Aryans, once they spread out 
on the nothern plain of India, found Nature normally bountiful 
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and bracing. The sub-continent was vast enough to feed and 
shelter all the invading hordes. Periodically there would be 
natural calamities like floods or earthquakes which had to be 
accepted. Apart from those, life was normally less of a struggle. 
Unhappiness was accepted with equanimity, happiness must be 
enjoyed during the interval. Fight against natural forces was 
found, from experience, to be out of question. This was the 
field in which Sanskrit arts, literature and philosophy developed- 
And this was in contrast with conditions in Greece anc Europe, 
and this explains the distinctive quality of each literature. 

In philosophy Indian Thinkers dreamed of a condition of 
supreme bliss where neither pain nor pleasure existed. The 
theory of rasa is in drama the equivalent of the theory of 
Ananda in philosophy. The author of DaSariipaka says as 
much when he concludes his work. Rasa, he says, can be 
enjoyed from any theme, why even in the absence of a theme 
at all. 

These are his words :— 

ramyam jugupsitamudaamathapi nicam 

ugram prasadi gahanam vikrutam ca vastu 
yadvapyavastu kavibhavakabhavyamanam 

tannasti yanna rasabhavamupaiti loke (79) 

“ The theme may be beautiful or ugly; 

noble or ignoble ; terrible or pleasing ; 

deep or deformed ; and there may not be 

ony theme at all. Butifa poet and Bhavaksadrhdaya 


( appreciating ) audience can feel, there is nothing that will not 
end in rasa ”’. 


Thongh rasa was thus a state beyond pain and pleasure 
normally its ingredients came from the world of pain and 
pleasure. Convinced that pain and pleasure, happiness and 
misery and such other ‘ dvandwa’ and as they were called were 
merely relative, the Sanskrit writers did not recognise any con- 
flict as such. Even when. defining the objectives of literature, 
these early rhetoricians say that literature tells us to live like 
Rama and not to live like Ravana; there is no Rama without a 
Ravana; there is no such thing as good except when contrasted 
with what is called evil. But real and permanent happiness 
was where neither good nor evil existed; real rasa was there 
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where actions and movements and laughing and crying all 
merged into one experience of ecstacy. 

Finally, may be considered some factors that lent to 
the idea of conflict such significance as to be considered 
a theory of Drama. Early Greek plays were more of a 
religious than a dramatic performance. The stories of these 
dramas were stories of mythical heroes and gods who were the 
founders of the Greek nation. The audience knew the story 
well. No changes could be introduced into that story. Apart 
from the religious attitude of mind and the style, the only thing 
that could interest the audience was by keeping the hero un-in- 
formed of his end. A god ora mythical hero was bound to be 
good and yet he met his doom. The dramatist explained this by 
showing greater powers ranged against the hero. Since the end 
was already known to the audience, its own interest would lie 
in the story and progress of the conflict between the hero and 
the unseen Powers or Nemesis or Fate. 


With the coming of Christianity and the consequent dis- 
appearance of the idea of fate, a change was inevitable in the 
construction of adrama. Ifa hero failed it was not because of 
Fate but for his weakness or sins and so a dramatic story became 
a story of the conflict either between a good and an evil person 
or between the good and evil characteristics within the same 
person. If a normally good man failed, chen it wasa tragedy, 
and if a bad man failed, it wasa comedy. A Dramatist like 
Shakespeare further improved on it by constructing tragedies 
where neither the Greek Fate made the doom inevitable nor the 
element of surprise distracted the audience. Hamlet and King 
Lear were the architects of their own destruction—because they 
did not prove equal to resolve the conflict within their minds. 
In Western Drama, through various stages, this earlier influence 
of a trait of Greek drama has persisted in some form or other. 
Taking three plays as different from one another as Galsworthy’s 
Strife, Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan and Ibsen’s Ghosts—we find 
two forces set against each other. Action is Drama and a conflict 
always leads to action. 

At the same time, whether it is a Greek play or a modern 
play, when we look at it from the dramatist’s point of view the 
idea of conflict does not appear to be so important as to be 
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considered the very essence of drama. Just as you require light 
to see anything, yourequire a background to see and understand 
the characters and their action in a drama. Setting things. 
against one another is as primitive a device as a necessary one. 
Background does not, and cannot, always or only mean some- 
thing in conflict. 


When we remember that, to put it in simpler words, a 
dramatist writes his drama because he feels he has something 
which must be shown to the audience and the audience sees a 
drama because it feels interested in what the dramatist shows, 
we realise that Bharata was more to the point when he said tha? 
drama must produce rasa; perhaps, what we have expressed 
above into simpler words, Bharata expresses by coining the 
technical word rasa. The idea of rasa explains a drama from 
two points at the same time, that of the dramatist and that of 
the audienee while the idea of the conflict explains it mainly 
from the point of view of the audience. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE PLAYS OF SRI HARsA 


GREAT WRITERS, as all other men, rise like the morning 
sun. They bring with them a freshness of feeling and vigour 
and vitality. They disperse before them the long accumulated 
darkness of the past and illuminate beneath them the path of 
future. And like the morning sun they cast a long shadow 
wherein the substance is given an appearance of undue promi- 
nence. In this respect great writers are a boon and a curse, a 
boon of life to the world and a curse of stagnation to literature. 
Prospero keeps Ariel as his prisoner. So does the genius keep 
the soating young spirits as its prisoners. It is a great advantage 
to most modern societies that they are led by mediocrities. A 
genius that dazzles when seen also blinds in following. The 
study in an earlier chapter illustrates the general tendency of 
accepting great minds as standard for all times. The plays of 
Kalidasa and his fore-runners were studied, analysed, and be- 
cause they were felt as works of unusual merit, were held up as 
models to be copied. Kalidasa is not to blame. The very 
example of a genius breaking down all shackles becomes a new 
and a stronger shackle to his admirers. Left to himself Kalidasa 
would have advised (if he had no better business ) any aspiring 
young writer in such words : ‘‘ Live and live thy own life; see, 
feel and write.” But the critics had the advantage of him and 
said, “see Kalidasa, feel what he describes and repeat what he 
writes.” No wonder that for a long time to come the history of 
Sanskrit as well as of some vernacular literatures is a race in 
imitating Kalidasa and his class. In the fore-front of this race 
is His Majesty King Sri Harsa of Kanoj who ruled about 
610 A. D.—642 A.D. 


Sri Harsa is credited with the authorship of three Sanskrit 
plays—Priyadarsika, Ratnavali and Naganandam. It is not of 
great interest to us whether the king himself or his court poets 
under their patron’s name wrote these plays. Genius makes no 
pretence to the authorship of these plays, and between the patron 
king and his court poets like Bana, the king has decidedly an 
advantage. He need not have written these plays and still we 
would have found out the poet in him. His adventures and his 
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accomplishments as a king ( and also as described in the Harsa- 
carita of Bana ) and as a connoisseur reveal a mind keenly sus- 
ceptible to surroundings. In his life-time he had the privilege 
of belonging, by turns, to the two great religions of the day 
viz., Hinduism and Buddhism. His experience was varied and 
unusual. His father died; his only sister was lost and in search- 
ing her his elder brother died; his sister returned, widowed and 
wedded to Buddhism and left a deep impression on him. When 
quite a young man he was called upon to rule the kingdom. On 
his death he left behind him an Empire and three Sanskrit plays. 

All the three plays—P D., Rat. and Nag.—show one hand 
through. and one mind behind, them gradually improving in 
craft and confidence. The two plays—P. D. and Rat.—deal 
with the story of that popular hero Vatsaraja or Udayana, king 
of Kausathbi. They are different from one another because 
their titles differ from one another, and the-titles differ from one 
another because the names of the two heroines differ from one 
another. Essentially there is no difference between them and no 
justification for two of them. The superficial difference is due 
to the passage of time from the writing of the one to the writing 
of the other, P. D. opens in diffidence, develops into confusion 
and ends in chaos and convention. As the play opens, King 
Vatsa has escaped from prison along with Vasavadatta, his wife. 
His general has defeated and killed Vindhyakétu in the south 
and has brought with him Princess Priyadarsika (heroine ) 
mistaking her for the daughter of the slain adversary. In this 
disguise the heroine is left in the queen’s tutelage. After a time 
the king sees her. She is now grown up and king Vatsa falls in 
love with her. Then follows the usual type of court intrigue 
under Vidtsaka’s auspices. A play written about the King is to 
be staged. Priyadarsika is assigned the queen’s rélein the play. 
And here the real king gets the chance of making love to the 
heroine (as the play-queen ). Theintriguer is intrigued. Not 
interested in the play the Vidiisaka goes to sleep and babbles 
out the truth. The queen is angry. Her anger is further in- 
censed because the king has done nothing t» save her uncle who 
has lost his kingdom and liberty. By the time the king asks 
forgiveness his general returns after successfully saving the 
queen’s uncle and reinstating him. The queen is pleased at this 
gracious move on the part of her husband and returns it by set- 
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ting free the so-long imprisoned heroine. That girl, however, 
has swallowed poison in despair and is saved only by the magi- 
cal powers (charms) of the king. If transpires ultimately that the 
heroine is no other than the daughter of the queen’s uncle. In 
accordance with an earlier betrothal this love-marriage (?) is 
brought about by the queen herself. 


A similar story with Kalidasa has lent itself to a lovely 
dramatic treatment in the Malav. But Harsa’s P. D. is too poor 
in execution. The whole of Act I is a sort of viskambhaka pro- 
saically narrating the background of the play. In Act I the 
heroine does not appear on the stage at all. Act II is in imita- 
tion of Kalidasa. The heroine goes to the pond and is torment- 
ed by the bees as Sakuntala is and Vatsa, like Dusyanta, steps. 
forward to her help. When Priyadarsika is calling for help the 
Vidisaka says : ; 

bhavati, sakala-prthvi-paritrana-samarthana+Vatsarajena 
parittrayamana cetim indivarikam akrandasi ( Lady, you are 
being protected by Vatsaraj, the strong protector of the whole 
world, and yet you call upon the maid Indivarika for help); 
when Sakuntala too cries for help ( A. Sak. 1) her friends tease 
her by saying; ke Avam, paritratum...... Dasyantam akranda...... 
raja-raksitavyani tapovanani nama ( who are we to protect you? 
A hermitage is to be protected by the king. Call upon 
Dusyanta). The situation in A. Sak. is more dramatic, more 
genuine and more enjoyable since Dusyanta is actually standing 
there, known to the audience but not seen by the girls. In P.D., 
not only the audience but the heroine also knows that she is 
already in the arms of Vatsa. Again, in Act III] we havea 
play within the play. It has proved too much for the young 
writer. The scene is laid (in the main play ) near the pond 
as the act opens and then is clumsily shifted to the preksagara, 
the Music Hall of the palace! As the play-within-the play 
proceeds, the Vidusaka, like his caste-fellow in the Malav., goes 
to sleep and mutters out the truth. The description of the music 
(III-10) and thespeech of the Kajicukin (III-3) are repeated word 
for word in Nag. I-14 and IV-1 respectively. In Act IV the hero 
saves the heroine’s life by means of his magical powers. Magical 
powers are again introduced (though this time the hero is deprived 
of them) in Rat. IV. As a matter of fact. it appears asif the author 
wrote the Rat. simply to improve on and remove the defects in the 
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P.D. In the Rat. the heroine sees the heroin ActI as the latter is be- 
ing worshipped by the queen while the hero and the heroine in the 
P.D. see each other for the first time in Act II. With only two Acts 
remaining there is less scope for development in the P.D. whilein 
the Rat. the love-story proceeds briskly from the beginning of Act 
Il. Nor was the dramatist prepared to write more than four Acts 
The story demanded but the conventional rules refused more 
than four Acts to a natika. So like a street-artist harassed by a 
policeman, His Majesty Sti Harsa packs off his materials with 
inattistic hurry. Once again in P. D. III the heroine’s friend 
tells the Vidisaka that the heroine is in love with the king; and 
the Vidisaka returns the compliment by telling as plainly that 
the king also is in love with the heroine. This is not even good 
story-telling, much less a dramatic situation. It will not do for 
a dramatist to forget that no character can speak to another 
character (except, in the case of bad acting ) without being 
heard by the audience. Harsa seems to have found this out 
since in Rat. II he tries to make an identical situation more 
dramatic but utilising a myné@ bird. What the heroine tells her 
friend is heard by the myn@ which repeats it later in the presence 
of the king. Similarly, the clumsiness of the play-within-the 
play of the P. D. is avoided in the Rat. where the heroine, 
through the cleverness of the Vidiisaka. is brought in the dis- 
suise of the queen herself. For the same purpose of dressing the 
heroine in the queen’s robes the dramatist had to use a play-with 
in-the-play in the P. D. Lastly, Act IV of the P. D. is a hopeless 
jumble of events. Ina similar situation in Rat. IV, the 
minister Yaugandharayana brings in a magician who sets the 
palace on fire, Vasavadatta suddenly remembers that the 
heroine is fettered and the king immediately rushes to help. 
The fire was an illusion created by the magician. Otherwise, 
says Yaugandharayana, how could the king be brought to the 
heroine? Apart from that, the incident reveals the nobility of 
Vasavadatta and the heroic love of the king for the heroine. In 
the P. D. two situations are introduced either of which could 
have brought about the freedom of the imprisoned heroine; the 
help rendered by the king to her uncle had put the queen in such 
a gracious mood that she was prepared to set the heroine free, 
Or, the heroine swallows poison which fact would have equally 
served the purpose. As itis, the attempted suicide is absurd 
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and superfluous—unless the dramatist was keen to show that his 
hero was in no way inferior to a snake-charmer! “The heroine 
however, found that it was too dangerous to attempt suicide at 
the end of the play andso, in the Rat., she tries that ruse in 
Act III. Not only that, the heroine of the Rat. is in the queen’s 
robes while attempting suicide. The king ( hero ) thinking that 
the queen herself is committing suicide, rushes to her, takes her in 
his arms, protests his love and lo ! the real queen comes on the 
stage and detects, what she thinks, a treachery—the second one 
within a few minutes. This situation adds to the gaiety of the 
comedy. On the whole, the Rat. shows its author as a dramatis; 
of no ordinary talents. The very ideas and situations of the 
P. D. are repeated in the Rat. but their exquisite polish in the 
latter shows not only the boldness but the originality of the 
artist. The attempt of Harsa to write successfully within the 
restricted field of rules of dramaturgy was at last achieved in the 
Rat. Perhaps Harsa was too good a king to set to his subjects 
alesson in revolt by himself flouting the rules of dramaturgy: 
nevertheless, he seems to have made a bold attempt to break 
loose in originality. That attempt was a failure. So after having 
wricten Nagananda in that attempt he reverted to the early 
methods and rewrote his Priyadarsika ; in other words he wrote 
the Ratnavali. 


Naganandam is, of course, a play different from both Priya- 
darsika and Ratnavali. The fact that the Naganandam deals 
with a hero who ends as a Buddhist is of no relevance. It is 
only in the last two Acts that the play takes a Buddhistic tone. 
in the first three the hero—Jimutavahana—does not do or say 
what cannot be done or said by a non-Buddhist. What makes 
Nag. different from the other two plays is the very basis of 
dramatic treatment. The two nalika-s represent love within 
the court-life and the palace-walls. In the Nag. love transcends 
fort-walls and national boundaries. It is love that we have met 
with in Kalidasa’s plays, especially in the A. Sak. So, as in the 
latter, the opening scene in Nag. Is laid in a hermitage. The 
two plays run exactly on the same lines, the only difference be- 
ing that the A. Sak. is conceived by a master-mind. Jimitta- 
vahana enters the hermitage, his right eye throbs (cf. A. Sak. 
1-14) he meets the heroine and the two fall in love. Love in 
Kalidasa’s play pours forth ‘in profuse strains of unpreme- 
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diated art’; in the Nag. it is premeditated since Gauri, her 
goddess, has told the heroine in a vision of the coming of the 
stranger lover. Mitravasu, the heroine’s brother, comes to the hero 
with a proposal on behalf of his sister. Jimatavahana demurs not 
knowing that the girl he has fallen in love with and the girl pro- 
posed are one and the same. The heroine seeing from cover all these 
attempts, in a fit of disappointment, attempts suicide. To make 
matters worse, the hero has just sketched the lady of his heart 
and Malayavati, the heroine, does not know that it is herself. 
Jimatavahana rushes to help and saves the girl. Now it is 
known that the heroine Malayavati and the sister of Mitravasu 
and the girl sketched are all one and the same. The lovers run 
into each other’s arms by the end of Act III the marriage is 
celebrated with the sanction of the hero’s parents. In Act IV. 
Jimitavahana comes to know of the sad plight of the Naga-s 
(snakes ) who are murdered in numbers by Garuda, the Celestial 
Hawk. To avert a total extinction of his race, the King of thel 
Naga-s makes an arrangement with Garuda to send to the latter, 
each day, one naga (snake) to be devoured. The hero, wandering by 
the sea-shore, is moved by the wailing of a naga-mother whose 
son is to be that day’s victim. Jimitavahana offer himself up in 
the place of that naga and is carried away by the Garuda. In Act 
V the old parents and the wife of the hero come to know of his 
fate and prepare for self-immolation. In the meanwhile Garuda 
retires with the hero mortally wounded, admires the selflessness 
and the moral courage of his victim, recognises him as the great 
Jimitavahana and finally relents and promises to stop his mur- 
derous activities. In the presence of his family and friends the 
hero succumbs to his wounds. Immediately the goddess Gaur 
appears in answer to Malayavatl’s prayer and brings the hero 
back to life. Garuda on his part fetches nectar from heavens 
and does more than he has promised by resuscitating all the 
naga-s he had killed. Thus the play gets the title of Naga- 
nandam i.e. the @nanda, bliss or resuscitation of the Nagas. Let 
us imagine the @nanda of Harga, too, who in imitation of the 
great Agoka after his Kalinga campaign, might have promised, 
like the Garuda in the play, to cease his murderous activities 
and wars. It would not be fair otherwise. 

What was the object of the dramatists in writing this play > 
It is usually held that Sti Harsa wrote it either to extol and 
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preach Buddhism, or that he wrote it when he himself had been 
converted to Buddhism. The Nandi, opening verse, is a prayer 
to Buddha; in the body of the play the Brahmin fool Vidisaka 
is made ridiculous with his sacred thread torn and his ignorance 
held up to scorn. Such features are quoted in evidence of the 
Buddhistic tendency of the play. As for the fun poked at the 
Vidisaka we need not be so critical. Even in the apparently 
*non-Buddhistic’ Priyadarsika Harsa makes his hero ridicule 
the Vidusaka in these words; veda-sarnkhyaya eva aveditam 
brahmanyam. “You have proved your Brahminhood by 
mentioning the number of Vedas.”! The ignorance ofithe Vidi- 
saka in this respect is the stock-in-trade of Sanskrit dramatists 
irrespective of their religion. Similarly, the opening prayer to 
Buddha does not necessarily convey that the authoris a Buddhist. 
Buddha has a place among the ten incarnations. If Sri Harsa 
intended to sing the glories of Buddhism in this play he must be 
condemned as a very poor artist. The first three Acts of the play 
would be so disproportionate, the remaining two Acts so in- 
sufficient to convey the dramatist’s intention. Secondly, a verse 
common to all his three prologues reads, 
loke hari ca bedhi-sattva-caritam 
‘“* The story of the Bodhi-sattva is popular.” 


But the story in the play is about Jimitavahana. True, 
Jimitavahana is mentioned in other authorities as a Bodhi-sattva 
and in the play itself Garuda speaks of the hero as a Bodhi- 
sattva2 It is rather strange that the hero should be referred to 
as Bodhi-sattva once only in the five Acts of the play. In other 
earlier plays Jimitavahana was mentioned as Bodhi-sattva. And 
yet Sri Harsa does not insist. In these circumstances we are 
inclined to believe that our author had no idea of depicting a 
Buddhist hero. The conception of Universal Love in Buddhism 
came to the aid of Harsa who wanted to depict Ideal Love by 
providing a hero from its pages. The background and the 
atmosphere in Act I make brilliant beginning for sucha story 
oflove. But by the end of Act III the play slipped through 


}. Act Il; of course, it need not be added ‘that the Vidiigaka mentions 
the Vedas as four, five and six. Cf. also Act II of Bhiasa’s Avimaraka 
where the Vidiisaka mentions Ramayana as a treatise on dramaturgy ! 

2. kim bahuna bodhi-esattva eva ayam maya vyapaditah VI. 

Ss, L.—11 : 
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his fingers and descended to the level of an average love-story. 
In A. Sak. Kalidasa introduced a clever trick by taking Dusyanta 
away to a field of apparently higher responsibility viz., the 
Kingdom. But our Buddhistic hero has lost his kingdom, can go 
nowhere and ultimately in Act III has to dismiss the heroine 
by describing her poetically in one verse. What is our hero 
to do when the author himself is at his wit’s end? Ina fit of 
desperateness on the part of both dramatist and of his hero, the 
way of death had to be chosen. To show love at its highest 
the hero had to die; but he could not die a legitimate death 
since rules of drama prohibited it. So Harsa had to fall back on 
a religious excuse. Jimttavahana dies on the stage because he 
is a Bodhi-sattva.2 He is not bound by the rules formulated by 
sages of Vedic cult. Thus the play closes as tamely as it opens 
brilliantly. And now the list of Harga’s failures included both 
Priyadarsika and Nagananda. We have shown above how the 
defects of the P. D. were improved upon in the Rat. Likewise, 
some of the unsuccessful artifices in the Nag. are retouched in 
the Rat. The sketching of one lover (heroine) by the other 
(hero) in the Nag. is utilised to better purposes and with 
greater effect in the Rat. The fooling of Vidtisaka in Nag. III 
with a bad pun on the word ‘ varn-’ (to paint or to describe ), 
the scenes of revelry again in Nag. III are more picturesquely 
and more discreetly depicted in Rat. I. 


On the whole, it appears that Harsa was keen to improve. 
Even in his last play, however, there are serious blemishes. The 
unnecessary repetition at length of the dialogue between Saga- 
rika and Susamgata in Act II through myna bird is an illustra- 
tion to the point. The king could have known it in any other 
way less annoying to the audience. Besides a monkey has to be 
introduced, let loose to bring about such a situation. What a 
monkey to upset and frighten the whole palace! True, Kalidasa 
also lets a monkey loose in his Malavikagnimitram, but, it does 
not develop such frightful and fanciful consequences. This is 
one of the major defects of Sri Hata : as a dramatist. His art 
knows no economy. : 


The real trouble with Harga was. that he. was least qualified 


3. Note the word ‘ bodhiesattva’ wea mas once in the play and that 
too when the hero is dead ( vyapaditah ). 
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to be a dramatist. A knowledge, however thorough, of all the 
rules of dramaturgy is not in itself sufficient to write a good 
play. Sri Harsa, like most of the Sanskrit dramatists, borrows 
the story from an earlier source. But when it comes to re-telling 
it in a dramatic form he fails. His characters are mostly story- 
tellers and as such we are not interested in what happens to 
them. Even in three or four principal characters there is no life 
at all. Either they are dummies stuffed in the traditional form 
or they are the mouthpieces of the poetic author. We know 
beforehand what his characters are going to say and what we 
do not know would be irrelevant lyrical outburst. His 
Vidisaka, for example, has no individuality. He is not naturally 
a fool or as naturally a scoundrel as he should have been. On all 
occasions where he makes a fool of himself you can hear the 
author prompting and pushing behind. Similarly, except in the 
Ratnavali to some degree, the heroines of Harsa are dull auto- 
mata who submit to destiny in a ritualistic manner, submit to 
their lover in a conventional manner, and are married at last 
more out of pity for their helplessness than in the name of true 
love. With such a Vidisaka as his friend and such a heroine 
as his beloved the hero cannot but be a school-master; only he 
js more temperamental since he lives amidst luxury and beauty, 
From acorner of a stage, he declaims (i.e. dictates to the 
school-boys ) poetic description of the scene, of the heroine, of 
sunrise and sunset at the end of ActI or Il or III. To take an 
example, the whole of Rat. I is poetry, pure and simple. Of the 
eighteen long verses in the main scene no less than thirteen are sung 
by the king. He describes the festivities (5 verses ), his queen 
(4 verses ), and the evening (2 verses). The fact that Sti Harsa 
now and then rises to great poetic heights does not mitigate his 
defects as a dramatist. Whenever Harsa finds that the play is 
not moving in action he hustles in characters like so many 
errand-boys and hustles them out with as much lack of tact and 
grace. Thus, to take an instance, in Nag. IV, the hero is 
wandering along on the beach. He wonders what the mounds 
are. He pushes in Mitravasu to say that those mounds are not 
the Malaya ranges but heaps of nagas’ (snakes) bones. Then 
he explains the fate of the nagas. No sooner is this information’ 
given (to the audience) than a messenger comes to say that 
Mitravasu is urgently wanted by his father. Why? Let the 
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servant himself answer; pratiharah:—( karne) evam evam 
‘ Attendant :—(whispers) so-and-so. In other words, Mitravasu 
is packed off by the dramatist. ; 

It is needless to add examples. The only marvel is how 
such a fine poet turned out to be such a poor dramatist. As a 
patron, he might have been pampered by the court-pundits; as 
a king, His Majesty might have less scope for insight and 
observation. But this is not all. Whatis more to the point is 
the artificiality of Sti Harsa’s dramas. He wrote plays, we are 
almost compelled to say, not because he wanted or felt to study 
the various aspects of life. Poetry to him was an accomplish- 
ment and not an urge; Drama with him was a product not of 
life but of learning—learning the rules on dramaturgy. Bharata 
says that his first performance was given on the occasion of 
Indra festival (N.S. 156). So Harsa’s Naganandam is staged, 
as is said in the prologue, on Indra festival day. Similarly, a 
natika, treated in Sthgara-rasa, could be staged only at spring 
time; so the P. D. and the Rat. are staged on the occasion of the 
Spring festival. It is for this reason that Sri Harsa mentions in 
his prologues four requisites for a successful performance, viz... 
(i) a clever poet, (ii) an appreciative audience, (iii) skilled 
actors, and (iv) a popular story. Though it is gratifying to 
note that Harsa takes only 25 p.c. credit for himself, it was an 
ill day that handed over one of the most popular forms of 
literature into the hands of aking. The rule of law and order 
was transferred to the realm of literature. Who knows if Harsa 
did not employ some pedants to formulate new tules with 
reference to his plays alone and did not thus give his royal 
sanction, by writing in the decaying Sanskrit language, to the 
banishment of intellectual democrats and artistic anarchists ?4 


4, Unfortunately we have Dhanika, the commentator of Dhenanjaya’s 
Dagariipaka, quoting and illustrating mostly from Sri Harga’s plays. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A REVIVAL 


(Vis@khadatta and Bhavabhiti ) 


WESAwW in the last chapter that with King Sri Harsa, 
Sanskrit drama assumed a definite form and was already on its 
way to standardisation. The increasing distance between the 
written Sanskrit and its spoken dialects and the literary fashion 
set by such a powerful king turned Sanskrit drama into an in- 
tellectual luxury. We might even go further and say that 
immediately after Harsa play-writing was placed on’ the 
curriculum of a poet’s degree. We might imagine, on the 
analogy of the restoration period in England, a plethora of 
plays—small plays by small writers. Most probably the same 
theme viz., the love-affairs of a king satisfied the poetic fancies 
of each and every writer. At a time when play-writing is a 
literary fashion a poet as well as a philosopher or a grammarian 
can legitimately be expected to write a play. The result is 
inevitable. Drama ceases to be what it should be, both func- 
tionally and technically. That such was the case could be seen 
from the strong protests of two great dramatists after Harsa. 
Visakhadatta, the author of Mudra-Raksasa, speaks of plays of 
bad writers which begin one way and end quite in another one, 
( kukavi-krta-natakasya iva anyanmukhé anyannirvahane ). 
He is sick of pedants writing or taking interest in drama. In 
the prologue he tells us that he is writing his play for an 
audience that is particularly appreciative of ( this branch of ) 
literature ( kavya-visesa-vedinyam parsadi prayufjanasya ). He 
himself has studied drama in all its aspects. In a splendid 
passage (IV. 3) he compares a dramatist to a statesman. Both 
are capable of working on slender materials, or developing the 
same concealing at the same time the possibilities, and of keep- 
ing that development throughout under their control even as 
they raise therein intellectual problems. To write a drama you 
‘must be dramatist first and last—thundered the other writer viz. 
Bhavabhiati, the author of three plays:—the Mahavira-carita, 
the Malati-Madhava, andthe Uttara-Ramacharita. ““ You have 
studied the Vedas, the Upanisadas, Sarhnkhya and Yoga lores? 
Yes? You think you are clever, don’t you? But know that all 
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your learning is of no use for play-writing. The powers of a 
good dramatist lie in his close observation, in his subtle and 
succinct style and in clever presentation.” (MM.1I10). So he 
says of MalatI-Madhava, his social play, that the sentiments 
therein are depicted in all their subtlety, actions charming and 
reasonable and that though a love-story it has sense and dignity, 
and an unusual plot developed in a skilful dialogue. (MM. 16 ) 
Bhavabhiti has correctly sensed the defects of earlier plays 
dealing with stupid, stereotyped and .undignified love-plots in 
dull and unnatural accents. He reports his audience as tired of 
sickly love stories. ‘‘ Let us have a play depicting the heroic 
sentiments of cultured minds, a clash of characters and the 
subtleties thereof.” This is their request to the stage-manager 
of the Mahavira-carita (12,3). 

From still another point of view these two dramatists 
seem to protest against Sri Harsa’s type of play. From its very 
origin, as well as in the hands of playwrights like Kalidasa and 
Sidraka, drama was a product of contemporary social soil and 
surroundings. In popularising the Natika form, Sri Harsa in- 
troduced a style of ‘romance that refused to face realities and 
persisted in following fancies. To Visakhadatta and Bhava- 
bhiti drama was essentially a social study, a presentation of the 
ways of the world—of lokacarita. So we find Visakhadatta 
writing against historical background while Bhavabhiti takes 
most of his plots from the epic Ramayana since it conformed: 
more than the Mahabharata, to the Hindu type of family and 
other social institutions. It is true their stories are old but 
entirely new is the way in which they are told. Drama with 
these two writers is once again a presentation of Life as they 
saw andof the life that they saw. It is for this reason that the 
Canakya in the MR. is not the traditional Canakya, a self- 
seeking adventurer. In the plav he is a constructive statesman 
whose one ambition is to place his country under a strong’ and 
uniform central authority. ViSak hadatta, a member of the ruling 
class, had notlived in vain at a time when his country was 
divided under petty and narrow-minded princes whose one 
business was to fight with the neighbour. ‘“‘ This country did 
never feel secure as long as the Nandas were ruling. Now it has 
been united under one sovereignty "—these words of Canakya 
(1-22 ) are a cry from the poet’s heart. In the very last verse 
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of the play the author notes with agony his country preyed upon 
by the foreigners ( mlecchair udvejyamana ).! *‘ Let me not lose 
my intellectual powers which, to achieve an object, are far more 
efficacious than hosts of armies’’ (I. 26). In this sentiment of 
Canakya the dramatist is asking for a sound statesman in pre- 
ference to a sound killer, otherwise known as a great conqueror 
Or warrior. These warrior-kings with their hosts of armies, 
emulating the code of another time, had done their worst by 
fights and factions. Times are changed now. The rule of the 
country must be reflected not in the gory sword but in the feel- 
ing intellect of the ruler. Even the old rule that a Brahmin 
should counsel and a Ksatriya should fight is no longer relevant. 
The professional Brahmin Canakya is throughout the play 
earnestly seeking to win over Amatya Raksasa before making 
him the king’s minister. In the very first speech Canakya 
makes it clear. (ata eva asmakam tvatsarhgrahane yatnah. ) 
“ That is why we are trying to win you over.’’ 


Far bolder than those of Visakhadatta are the changes and 
the adaptations that Bhavabhiti introduced in the episodes 
he selected from the epic. Of his three plays, two viz., the 
Mahavira-carita and the Uttara Rama-Carita are based on the 
Rama story. Between themselves the two plays cover the life- 
story of Rama from his education and marriage upto his second 
re-union with Sita. (It roughly extends over 26 years, 14 years 
in the Maha. and 12 in the U.R. ). The poet’s object is evident 
throughout. He attempts to interpret the life and actions of 
Rama—unavoidably in the light of his own society and 
surroundings. The struggle between Rama and Ravana—the 
core of the epic story—is a fight for supremacy as Bhavabhiti 
sees it in the Mahavira-Carita. Rama as an ideal king is 
compelled to challenge Ravana, a powerful tyrant. The raksasas 
of the play are not the fantastic evil spirits of mythology. They 
are, one and all, well-behaved, human and reasonable in a way. 
Thus Malyavan, the uncle of Ravana, is planning to get Para- 
éurama, a Brahmin and an inveterate hater of Ksattiyas, against 
Rama. Here, as well asin ActIV, Malyavan is a statesman 


1 This sentiment would not be as true of the times of Canakya as of 
after the downfall of Mauryan ( but more especially of the Gupta) Empire. 
The author thus refers more probably to contemporary conditions. 
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who has a policy and a diplomacy. When the defeated Para- 
Surama retires into the forest leaving the Dandaka territory 
under Rama’s supervision, Malyavan despatches Surpanakha 
disguised as Manthara, the hump-backed maid of Kaikeyi. 
Sirpanakha goes to Mithila and asks Dagaratha for two boons 
he had promised to his favourite queen Kaikeyi; one that 
Bharata should be crowned heir-apparent to the throne; two, 
that Rama should go in exile for 14 years with Sita and Laks- 
mana. In the epic the above episode takes place in the palace 
of Ayodhya where Manthara instigates and then Kaikeyi asks. 
Bhavabhiti, however, has laid the scene at Mithila and has 
entirely exonerated Kaikeyi from the sordid piece of cruelty and 
hatred by making Malyavan and Surpanakha responsible for 
the whole affair. 


The episode of Rama’s marriage too is described in an 
Original way. Rama and Laksmana led by Visvamitra arrive 
at Mithila where Janaka’s brother accompanied by Sita and 
Urmila receives them. Rama and Sita fall in love at first sight. 
The marriage is practically settled. The ordeal of breaking 
Siva’s bow in twain is then gone through, as if formally. As 
a matter of fact, the breaking of this bow is made significant 
from an entirely different point of view (though in the epic it is 
‘a necessary preliminary to the marriage). Parasurama, a 
powerful Brahmin, feels personally humiliated and challenged 
since Siva is his tutor. In Acts II and III the poet analyses the 
character of Parafurama in a masterly way. Should the 
Brahmins degrade themselves by taking, as Paragurama did, to 
the cruel profession of fighting ? Was Paraéurama justified in 
his efforts to exterminate the Ksatriya race? Paraéurama him- 
self answered these questions after his defeat and humiliation in 
Act IV. “It was not in the least wise of me to behave as I did. 
My name and fame and family have been sullied by me alone. 
I had many faults in me; and yet you forgave me with a 
Brahmin’s kindness. I have been defeated for my own arrogance 
and for my own good.” (IV 22). Bhavabhiti himself was a 
good Brahmin of the South, which only shows that he was a 
better dramatist. 


In being a better dramatist Bhavabhati has a claim more 
to our sympathy than to our admiration. Like all original 
thinkers and great artists, he seems to have been misunderstood, 
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even ridiculed by his contemporaries. Literature and art are the 
only phases of life where democracy is a positive curse. The 
contemporaries of Bhavabhiti had their own ideals about 
drama—like the muddled-headed middle-class of all ages. 
Moreover, plays like those of king Sri Harsa had convinced 
them in their belief that drama, at its best, was a luxury and a 
pleasantry. Love to them was mere lasciviousness. When a 
Visakhadatta writes about a prosaic Brahmin and when a Bhava- 
bhuti writes like a prosaic Brahmin where is drama going to? 
—they asked half in contempt and half in humiliation. Worse 
than that. Bhavabhiti’s manner is positively insulting when 
he writes of love as, 


advaiatm sukha-duhkhayor anugunam sarvasu avasthasu yad 
visramo hrdayasya yatra jarasa yasminn aharyo rasah 
kalena avaranatyayat parinate yat snehasare sthitam 
bhadram prema sumanusasya katham apy ekam hi tat prapyate. 


“Uniform in happiness and misery, equable in all condi- 
tions, the content of heart where feeling intensifies with age. 
and as time goes by ripens into friendship; such is love. Lucky 
is the man who for once is destined for such love”? (U.R. 1-39) 
No wonder that the populace turned down Bhavabhiti’s plays 
and philosophy; and no wonder, too, that Bhavabhiti, in one of 
his most wretched moods, cursed it in such dignified accents: 


ye nama kecid iha nah prathayanty avajiam 
jananti te kim-api tan prati na esa yatnah 

utpatsyate mama tu ko ’pi samana-dharma 
kalo hy ayam niravadhir vipula ca prthvi 


“There are some who (TRY TO ) treat us with contempt. 
Well, our plays are not meant for them. What do they know 
(of drama)? There shall be born one (intellectually) our equal. 
There shall be; for, Time is endless and Earth a vast place”’ 
(MM.1-8) Small consolation indeed for so great a writer ! In 
fact, the whole of Malati-Madhava seems to have been written 
in this mood. The play differs from the other two only in the 
fact of not being drawn from a mythological source; otherwise, 
the same richness of thought, the same powerful treatment, the 
same high thinking and accurate analysis obtain here as in the 
other two plays. 
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Malati-Madhava is a play that centres round a love-affair. 
Unlike in the earlier love-plays the hero and the heroine in the 
MM. belong to non-princely families. Secondly, the hero and 
the heroine are both young and suited to each other while in 
earlier plays the hero, usually a king, is already a mature and 
matried man of experience and the heroine a girl from about 
16 to 18 and, of course, never married before. Throughout 
Act I, the dramatist is pointing out that a genuine love-story is 
a most natural thing (116,18, 20, 23,27 and 35). He insists 
on this point because the love of a king and a princess in the 
Harsa type of plays is. according to him, like the love between 
the circus manager and the animal in the cage. The princess 
heroine is always confined to the four walls of the palace— 
especially that part of the palace which is within an easy reach 
from the harem. Madhava and Malati, however, are free 
enough to mix with the outside world; and even inthis wider 
world, both have found each other and have also found out that 
each could not live without the other. In spite of this spontane- 
ous and mutual call, the lovers could not be brought together 
owing to the prevailing social conditions and conventions; nor 
is there any court-fool or a Vidusaka as in love-stories of kings. 
to arrange clandestine meeting. Bhavabhiti could never tolerate 
the traditional standardised fool to walk in the noble avenues 
of love. He has introduced a Buddhist nun—Kamandaki by 
name—who, to superficial observers, appears as a go-between. 
When her disciple wonders why Kamndaki who has renounc- 
ed the worldly ties should interest herself in a love-intrigue the 
latter replies that it is only on account of her love for her friend 
Bhirivasu, Maltati’s father (I-12) and secondly, because the 
mutual love of Madhava and Malati is an open secret. Under 
such circumstances, she adds, it is just a credit to those who 
would bring about the matriage (I-16). Kamandaki is a lady 
of great experience and learning and of a healthy outlook. “The 
only important and auspicious ‘circumstance for a marriage is 
mutual love” ( itaretardnura go hi vivaha-karmani parardhyam 
II p.59). Thus she speaks to her disciple Avalokita. To. 
Malati herself she narrates the stories of Sakuntala and others 
suggesting that even in the sacred past decent girls have been 
bold enough—against all difficulties—to marry only those they 
loved ( III3). Thus training the lovers in their responsibilities, 
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guiding them along a straight-forward path and arranging meet- 
ings between them so that they could know and understand each 
other more closely; Kamandaki makes bold to marry them at the 
time when Malati, as the bride-to-be:of Nandana, comes in 
bridal procession to the temple. “To a wife her husband is a 
lover, a friend, all her relations, all her desires, her treasure, nay, 
her very life; to a husband, his wife is his rightful consort. 
Remember this, my dears” ( VI 18 ) is her advice to the young 
lovers as they are being married in haste and secret. The story 
of Madhava and Malati ends with Act VI. In Act VII Maka- 
randa— Madhava’s friend—has returned to the procession dis- 
guised as Malati and is married to Nandana. The boy-Malati 
did not take long to give a good shaking to Nandana. 
Madayantika, the sister cf the bride-groom and Malati’s 
friend and the beloved of Makaranda comes to pacify her friend 
and sist er-in-law and not till she embraces the latter does she 
find that her sister-in-law is really her lever. Madayantika 
compliments her friend by eloping with Makaranda. The story 
in the last three Acts is in spite of some of the best poetry in 
them, an unnecessary tag. In Act VIII one Kapalakundala 
carries away Malati in order to humiliate Madhava who had 
killed her preceptor Aghoraghanta. Act IX is only a lyrical 
imitation of Meghadita; and the last Act where the elders set 
the seal of approval on the conduct of Madhava and Makarand 
is more conventional than artistic. It is greatly interesting to 
note that the commentary of Tripurari is available only upto first 
seven Acts though in his commentary on 15 he seems to refer 
to Act VIII.? 

Though Bhavabhiti seems to have written the play for an 
average audience there is no compromise with his artistic con- 
ceptions. He has treated love from a higher point of view. He 
has introduced a world of realities. Act V is a terrible scene 
laid ina temple inthe crematorium. Act VI is the temple in the 
town. Ifin Act V Malati is to be sacrificed by Kapalakundala, 
in Act VI she is to be sacrificed by her own people. It is a clever 
trick on the part of the poet to place the two temples side by 


2. bhadram bhadram iti Malati-Madayantika-prapti-1ipam mangala- 
dvayam siicitam. Bhiyase mangalaya iti Kapalakundala-grhita-malati 
vipanna-nistarah. araksagrhita-madhava-makaranda-prana-raksadayan sa~ 
tyante. 
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side and challenge his audience. Act VII represents a bed-room; 
Act VIII is by the side of a pond. 


In basing their plays thus closely on contemporary life both 
Visakhadatta and Bhavabhiti have adopted a new style and a 
new technique. The lengthy soliloquies of Canakaya (MR.I) 
and Raksasa (MR. II), Madhava’s naration of how he fell in 
love at first sight (MM. III), Lavangika’s description of 
Malati’s state ot mind ( MM. III), are some of the best illustra- 
tions. The authors are more justified in this since they introduce 
fine dramatic dialogues. The scene of the feigned quarrel 
between Canakya and Chandragupta (MR. III), the meeting 
of Rama and Parasuram ( Maha. II), the quarrel between 
Parasurama and the sages ( Maha. III ), the fight of Madhava 
and Aghboraghanta (MM. V), Rama’s talk with Vasanti 
( U.R. IIL )—in such scenes the dramatists have shown great 
skill in weaving a dialogue in pithy and powerful prose. The 
plays of Sri Harsa present a poor contrast in this respect. As 
has been already shown Sri Harsa was more a poet of imagina- 
tion and description than a dramatist of insight, observation 
and analysis. His plays are lyrics first and stories at the best. 
Visakhadatta, on the other hand, has subordinated—even 
suppressed oftentimes—pure fanciful poetry to genuine dramatic 
value. Only once ( MR. IIL ) do we find a long, lyrical passage 
but then the Kaumudi festival is to be celebrated. Similarly, 
Bhavabhiti describes Dandaka and Pajficavati (U.R. Il and 
III ) and it is appropriate since those sights are reviving memo- 
ries painful to Rama and helpful to the development of the play. 
The crematorium ( MM. V ) described at length for the proba- 
ble reason that it could not be represented on the stage. 


Far more important than either the prose style or the pre- 
sentation of the contemporary life or even the high tone of 
accurate and economical observation and analysis is the new 
technique evolved by these two dramatists and to that we shall 
mow turn. 


CHAPTER XXIl 
THE NEW TOUCH 


THE SUCCESS or otherwise of a drama which, as Kali- 
dasa has said, is prayoga-pradhana, i.e. mainly to be represented 
on the stage, depends on the success or otherwise of the illusion 
of the audience. With the modern stage and the elaborate faci- 
lities for its setting (not, of course, in India) it is much easier 
for the producer and the actors to make the audience live and 
move in the very atmosphere of the play. Nevertheless a good 
dramatist, with or without such facilities, is able to creatc that 
atmosphere by his artistic ability. For one thing, a good 
dramatist, when and as long as he writes his play, is himself 
living the days and thoughts and actions of his characters. In 
all seriousness and with great significance Bhavabhiti’s Sittra- 
dhara in the U. R. says: 


eSo$mi, bhoh, kavivasat karyavasac ca 
ayodhikas tadanintanas ca sarhvfttah 
“Here I turn into a citizen of Ayodhya of Rama’s days, 
since the poet and the plot require me to.” 


Mere directions or descriptions, however, are not enough 
to create and sustain such an illusion on the’part of an audience. 
The power of the dramatist which does create and sustain such 
an illusion is the ‘ dramatic touch.’ Sometimes itis the back- 
ground, sometimes the description, and sometimes the scene or 
the sentiment or the characterization that creates such an illusion. 
The entrance and the opening speech of Canakya, for example, 
in MR.Iis acase where a scene helps to create the illusion. 
The Stitradhara in the Prologue is speaking of the eclipse of the 
moon. The way he expresses it there is a pun on the word 
candra— moon’ and grahaza— eclipse’ or ‘ capturing’ (I. 6). 
Suddenly from behind the curtain pours the thundering voice of 
Canakya ‘ who dares to lay his hands on Chandragupta as long 
as Iam alive?’ (ah ka esa mayi sthite chandraguptarh abhi- 
bhavitum icchati). It is the suddenness that wakes the audi- 
ence into a new atmosphere and by the time Canakya enters and 
talks in detail about his policy and actions we have so far for- 
gotten the Siitradhara and formed a new and intimate acquain- 
tance with this diplomat that we listen, with a sense of self- 
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importance, to the secrets of his policy. Before this illusion 
would be lost a spy of Canakya enters as a gypsy showing round 
the pictorial charts of Yama and his world. In other werds, the 
scene is such that we would never feel aloof from it and by the 
time Act I is over we are involved in such an interesting and 
intricate cob-web of plots and policies that we decide to go 
through the experience.! In Act II Raksasa is introduced; his 
spy enters; and poor Raksasa, he has forgotten all about his own 
spy and cannot even recognise him! With our experience of 
the astuteness and of the admirable coolness of Canakya in 
Act I we cannot but pity the poor Raksasa. Thus as the play 
proceeds we are more and more taken into its atmosphere, feel- 
ing and suffering and thinking and acting with its characters so 
that when we rise we are refreshed as if from a healthy sort of 
exercise. 

A most elegant example in this respect is the Uttara-Rama- 
carita of Bhavabhiti. Herein we find both the skill of the 
head and the touch of the hand. The story in the U. R. is too 
well-known from the epic to be introduced. Inthe Maha., on 
the other hand, though based on the same popular story, the 
Actor asks the Manager in the Prologue what part of the story 
is to be dramatized since such a venture ( viz., a drama version 
of the epic Ramayana ) is so unusual.” (kim tu aptarvatvat 
prabandhasya katha-pradeSam samarambhe $Srotum icchanti, 
p. 9.) Inthe U. R. from the title itself we know that Rama’s 
later life is to be depicted. It is Rama-carita—the story of Rama 
and Rama alone. That the dramatist should succeed, as ulti- 
mately he did in throwing such popular characters like Sita and 
Laksmana in the background is a marvel of his art. How is it 
done? Before we answer this question we shall try to under- 
stand not only the story as selected for the play but the story of 
how the author came to write this particular play. After all, 
success or otherwise depends on how far the achievement 
accords to the intention. _ 

Bhavabhiti has written two plays dealing with Rama’s 


1. This statement can be verified by imagining the entrance of Canakya 
in any other way; the pun is as sudden and as suggestive. 

2. Since the days of Bhasa there were practically no plays based on the 
epic stories (to be distinguished from the stories in the epics). Even with 
Bhasa the Mahabharata was more popular than the Ramayana. 
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story; the first he calls Mah@avira-caritam and the second 
Uttararama-caritam. 


In the introduction to the Mahaviracaritam he says :— 
tenedamadbhuta jagatrayamanyu-milam astokavira 


gurusahasam adbhutam ca 
viradbhutapriyataya raghunandansya dharmadruho 
damyituscaritam nibaddham ( 83) 


He is writing about Rama the joy of the Raghu family 
who has been brave, adventurous and heroic. It is natural for 
a poetic mind to be drawn to and inspired by whatever is great 
and unusual (adbhuta ). And so Bhavabhiti wrote: and as he 
went on with his acts he did everything possible, even by 
departing in important episodes like Manthara’s instigation and 
killing Vali, to make his hero great enough to defeat Parasz- 
tama and re-establish the supremacy of the Ksatriyas. To the 
conqueror of Parastirama defeating Ravana was not such a 
great achievement. 


The play shows all the greatness of Bhavabhiti; powerful 
description, brisk dialogue and mastery over style. But some- 
how, as in his social play Malati-Madhavam, the author him- 
self seems to be dissatisfied with his work. In this latter play 
the last three acts are so fantastic and unnecessarily poetic and 
so imitative of Kalidasa that it appears doubtful if Bhavabhati 
wrote them or if, after writing, he decided to omit or change 
them. One of his characters frankly says, ‘anyatha vasty 
pravfuttam anyatha vacanaparyayah’, the plot begins on one 
way and ends in some other way! The learned commentator 
Tripurari ignores these last three acts. 


A similar thing seems to have happened in the case of 
Mahaviracaritam. The author took so many liberties with 
the original story that he must have felt at a stage that it would 
be better to write something on his own rather than change 
somebody else’s story. Moreover, as he reached the Vali episode 
he must have realised that heroism and cruelty could not be 
distinguished. Actually Parafurama gives expression to that 
sentiment when looking at Rama and realising that he must 
kill this boy he says ‘ dhigaho viravratakriratam’ a curse on 
cruelty otherwise called a hero’s characteristic. 
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So as in the case of Malati-Madhavam, so in that of 
Mahaviracaritam, Bhavabhuti was not satisfied with his own. 
work. His one desire was to write about love; he tried it in 
Malati-Madhavam and found it ended as an imitation of 
Meghadttam. Then he thought he should write about a great 
hero; that he found in Mah4@viracaritam as nothing better than 
a blood curdling story. Love is the driving force in life; true 
but it cannot be the only force since even Madhav and Malati 
had to conform to social formalities. A hero is a strong man; 
true but he need not be a cruel man. So Bhavabhiti finally 
invented a story where great love could be subordinated to an 
equally great social force and where a strong man is seen to be 
tender-hearted as well. It was a stroke of genius to select 
Rama’s story after his return from exile vajradapi kathorani 
mtuduni kusumadapi. Where true love could be subordinated 
the heart must indeed be harder than a diamond and where 
strength is strong enough to admit weakness, that heart must 
be soft and feeling. So instead of a Lokddbhuta Bhavabhiti 
selects a Lokottara Rama and conveniently gives the title 
Uttararamacaritam. 


In the Mahaviracaritam the author had said that he was 
writing about a hero who punished people that went against 
dharma ( dharamadruho damayituscaritam nibaddham }.. But he 
had found that that type of punishment had not much to com- 
mend itself to the world. Every now and then God has come 
down to the earth in some incarnation or other and punished 
the wicked. That does not seem to have impressed the evil- 
doers much since age after age the tribe has continued and 
sometimes thrived. Bhavabhiti had no more admiration for 
heroes who had to repeat their exploits. He now desired to 
depict and understand what he called Jokottara man—one who 
was above the world and its standards and who, because of that 
and that only, could stand as a standard of dharma. This was. 
a positive hero while the one who only punished the wicked 
was a negative one. 


The greatness of Bhavabhiti lies in the fact of making 
Rama the hero and the villain of the play; and Rama is a great 
man because he is intelligently conscious of both these aspects: 
of his character. | 
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Throughout the first act Rama is an ideal lover of his wife. 
He remembers, like a true lover, all those moments of loving 
life they led happily during the exile. His wife is above suspi- 
cion to him. ‘ Holy water and fire need no outside purifiers’ 
(tirthodakam ca vanhigca nanyatah Suddhimarhatah—I-13. ) 
*Do you remember how the whole night we spent talking some 
nonsense but in each other’s arms?’ he asks Sita. When 
Laksmana is showing paintings of their life in the forest Rama at 
one Stage, cries “Stop! Icannot bearit any more. I feel as if 
Sita is again separated from me.” It was unthinkable, as Sita 
expresses in act III, that Rama and Sita could live away from 
one another (esa maya vina ahamapyetena vina iti kena sam- 
bhavitamasit ). Even after years of married life, one touch of 
Sita would make Rama lose all self-consciousness (I-35). 
‘Every thing about her is dear; only separation is unthinkable 
(1-38 ). 


This is the Rama, the ideal lover, who is the hero of 
the play. And then there is another Rama; an impetuous, 
hard-hearted, duty-conscious ruler of a kingdom. This Rama, 
in the very first act, in reply to the message of his elders that he 
should look well after his subjects bursts out in hyperbolic style. 


“For the good of the people I am prepared to forsake 
friendship, compassion, happiness, nay, even my wife Janaki.” 
(I-12). As the elderly Janaka ( Rama’s father-in-law ) says in 
a later act, Rama is hasty in his declarations ( aho ramabha- 
drasya kshiprakarita ). No one commends Rama for his sense of 
duty as a king when he abandons Sita. Arundhati even refuses 
to go to Ayodhya under the circumstances ( vadhiivirahitam- 
yodhyam na gacchami ). When Rama re-visits Dandaka forest 
his former friend Vasanti does not spare him. Oh, you hard- 
hearted, you loved fame more and Sita less, she says. ( ayi 
kathora yagah kila te priyam ) Could you call Rama an ideal 
king because he abandoned his wife on the complaint of an 
ordinary citizen? Lava, who yet does not know he is Rama’s 
son, dismisses him in one sentence. Wrddhaste na vicara- 
niya caritah—he is an elderly person, so the less said about him 
the better. Even Earth (Sita’s mother) says that Rama not 
only did a dis-service to himself but to others including the Fire 


S.L.—12 
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Deity ( VII-5 ); in other words, he is accused of presuming 
more wisdom in himself. 

So, from the point of view of every other character ( except 
his wife Sita ), Rama is a villain too. 

The greatness of the play, the sublimity of the dramatic 
quality, however, consists in the fact that Rama himself knows 
that he has the qualities of a villain as well. 

At the end of Act I when he decides to abandon Sita he calls 
himself all kinds of names, he finally falls in shame and humility 
on Sita’s feet. He says that Rama lives only to suffer misery 
(I-47). When in act II he has to cut off the head of Sambitka 
he hesitates but then he addresses his uplifted hand. ‘‘ Why 
do you hesitate? How can you feel pity? Do not forget that 
you are the right hand of that Rama who sent into exile his 
wife advanced in pregnancy” (II-10). When he is going 
over Dandakaranya in Vasanti’s company there comes a moment 
when he could no longer contain himself. “ Here I am crying 
helplessly, do not be angry with me” he says to the forest and 
its favourite spots (III-32). Rama is no longer a hero, no 
more a great man. “Poor boy! he must rule his kingdom vigi- 
lantly; he must grieve for his wife as well. He abandoned her 
on his own; he must cry on his own; and even that is not easy ” 
( 111-30 ) says Tamasa. When in act VI Rama, while talking 
to Kuga and Lava, is moved to tears Lava asks his elder brother 
why the great man cries and Kufa says : 

“Without Sita all is misery to Rama; in the absence of his 
wife the world is a wilderness to him; their love was so great 
and this separation is final; you have studied Ramayana, you 
ought to know.” ( VI-30 ). 

You do not pity a hero. And here Tamasa and Kuga do 
no more and no less. 


II 
Rama is undoubtedly the central character of the play. 


Even the coincidence that he begins the play ( immediately 
after the exit of Sutradhara) by consoling Sita and assuring 


her that the elders would not abandon them ( devi vaidehi- 


vigvasihi te hi guravo na Saknuvanti vihatumasman ) and that 
he ends the play by saying that he got all he desired ( atah 
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paramapi priyamasti ) would strike a careful reader. Of the 
seven acts of the play, Rama appears in five. In the remaining 
two he is always there and, strangely enough, in the two aspects 
described above. In act IV he is almost a villain, so much so 
that Janaka, Rajarsi—declaims against Rama, his own son-in-law 
and says that Rama’s wickedness has so angered him that he 
must pacify himself either by fighting him or cursing him. 


etadvaisasa vajraghorapatanam SaSvanmamotpasyatah 
krodhasya jvalitum zatityavasarascapen Sapena va (84) 


In act V Chandraketu and Lava talk about Rama as a hero and 
a Rajarfs1. 

Throughout the play the character of Rama is revealed to 
us not in his own words and deeds but through the opinion of 
every other character in the play. In the entire Vedic Hindu 
tradition perhaps Bhavabhiti is the only writer who had the 
courage and the greatness of an artist to depict Rama as an 
ordinary human being. And like all other human beings, Rama 
has both good and bad, strong and weak points. Every other 
character in the play gives his or her own judgement of Rama. 


The only exception is Sita. This fact makes her shine in 
contrast. As the play proceeds Rama sinks in our estimation 
gradually till we have nothing but pity towards him while Sita 
grows higher and higher in our estimation till we agree with 
Arundhati who, speaking of Sita in act IV, “‘ you may be a child 
ora disciple to me; but I feel attached to you because of the 
great purity of your character; you may be just a woman ora 
child but you deserve to be worshipped by all the worlds; it is 
not age or sex that commands respect but the virtues.” 


§isurva Sisya va yadasi mama tattisthatu tatha 
visuddherutkarsastvayi tu mama bhaktim drdhayati 
siSutvam strainam va bhavatu nanu vandyasi jagatam 
gunah pujasthanam gunisu na calingam naca vayah(IV-11) 


In the very prologue the Sutradhara tells us that people are 
usually unreasonable in praising a person or in blaming him and 
they are usually wicked when they talk about women or scandal, 
So it is no surprise if they started a scandal against Sita. A 
‘good husband, however, is not swayed by public rumours, 
Rama, like a good husband, ridicules the fire-ordeal through 
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which Sita established her purity after her compulsory residence 
at Ravana’s place. “Sita is born pure, no other purifier is 
necessary’ (utpattiparipitayah kimasyah pavanantaraiah I-13) 
he says in actI. Throughout the act he describes her as pure, 
simple, loving, loveable and so on. Even when, later in the 
act, he decides to abandon her he says ‘‘I am an untouchable, 
let me not contaminate her” (she is sleeping in his arms ). 
(tatkimasprsyah pataki devim disayami) and finally places 
his head on her feet! Could we imagine any Hindu husband 
doing such obeisance to his wife? But Bhavabhiti, at a time 
when Rama was worshipped as an incarnation of God, makes 
him roll his head in the dust of Sita’s feet! In the last act, when 
the episode is being enacted in Rama’s presence, the two God- 
desses Earth and Ganga ( in the play—within—the play ) say to 
Sita ‘“‘ You yourself are an auspicious blessing (mangalam ) to 
the world; and your purity is increased by your relationship to 
us’. Laksmana draws Rama’s attention to this remark and 
Rama says “ let the people listen to that”, because he himself 
had never doubted the purity of his wife. In act II Rama 
comes to the Dandaka forest where everything reminds him of 
Sita and the happy time he spent with her during the exile. 
‘Sita was very fond of forests and gardens—Priyarama hi 
vaidehi asit. That remark of Rama shows us a Sita who had a 
loving nature and who had good tastes. And what is more, in- 
spite of all her good qualities, Sita is quite human. What strikes 
us regarding Sita’s characterisation in the play is the fact that 
she has the ideal virtues of a Hindu wife and commands our 
respect and admiration. She is never such an ideal character as 
to make us respect and admire her from a distance. On the 
other hand, we feel she is very near to us. In act III where Sita 
is invisible to Rama but where he feels her presence on one con- 
text he bursts out with the words “ ha priye Janaki”, “ Oh, my 
beloved Janaki”. To that remark Sita’s simple rejoinder is 
‘aryaputra asadrsam khalvetadasya vrttantasya’ ‘‘ What has 
happened is unlike what you say” (i. e. you have abandoned me 
and now calling me‘ beloved’). Ina later context in the same 
act when Vasanti and Rama are talking about the young one of 
an elephant which was adopted as a son years ago by Sita and 


which has now grown up and moving in company of a female 
one, Sita says to her friend Tamasa 
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Bhagavati tamase, etena apatyasamsmaranena uschvyasitapfa- 
snutastani idanim vatsayoh pituh sannidhanena ksana- 
matram samsarini samvrttasmi. 

“ Remembering the children, with my motherly milk oozing 
and with my husband and children near about, even for a 
moment, I feel like a samsarini i. e. a house-wife.”’ 

Any wife and mother would say that and feel that and, by 
saying it, Sita stands before us like an ordinary human being. 
But, at the same time, no wife in Sita’s circumstances is likely 
to have that nobility and sincerity that Sita shows by ker remark. 
Her husband is there, true; but he has abandoned her, and even 
now cannot see her physically; her children she has left in some- 
body else’s care; her whole life has been ruined by this man. 
But the wife and mother in her are so strong that they make her 
forget her unhappiness of a life-time but only feel and enjoy the 
happiness of a moment (ksanamatram). Later when 
Vasanti says to Rama “Oh, you are actuel man” Sita feels 
moved to say, “ Oh, my friend, why do you speak like that? 
My husband deserves to be respected by everyone, particularly 
by one who is my dear friend.” When Rama, after rebuking 
and torturing himself, bursts out in bitter weeping, Sita feels 
sorry that on her account Rama should again suffer like that. 
She is not spitefully happy that Rama lives to repent, nor is her 
womanly vanity satisfied that Rama still loves her; she is in- 
capable of selfishness of any kind, direct or indirect. At the 
same time when Rama, feeling her presence, appeals to her to 
come to him and says, ‘na mamevamvidham ~ parityaktu- 
marhasi’—‘ please do not abandon me”, quickly Sita says ‘ayi 
aryaputra vipratipamiva’ ‘“‘my dear husband, don’t you think 
what you say is contrary ?’’ ( because he has abandoned her ). 
We smile without realizing that tears would be rolling down our 
cheeks at the same time. Throughout the third act Sita’s 
character towers over that of Rama. Is she not as miserable ? 
Does she not feel as bitter? Actually, being a woman her posi- 
tion is more insufferable and pitiable than that of Rama. And 
yet the more and more Rama weeps aloud bitterly the calmer is 
the attitude of Sita. She isin it and at the same time above it. 
Rama takes a decision and suffers for it; Sita suffers for another’s 
decision but does not judge Rama. When Rama tells Vasanti 
that for the purpose of officiating at a sacrifice he has a golden 
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image of Sita by his side and even that much pleasure is his 
‘“*T am lucky indeed”, says Sita, ‘‘ that my husband has such a 
high regard for me.’ When at the end of the third act Rama 
is leaving Panchavati Sita bids farewell to him in these words : 

namah sukrtapunyajanadatshaniyabhyam aryaputra carana- 
kamalabhyam’ (87) 

I bow to the feet of my husband, those feet which could be 
seen only by pe2ple that have done some virtuous or meritori- 
ous deeds. 

Could self-effacement reach nobler heights than this ? 


Il 


It is interesting to note that of all the Sanskrit dramatists 
Bhavabhiti is the only one to use the word ‘carita’ in the title 
of his play. Of his two plays dealing with the story of Rama- 
yana the first one is Mahavira-caritam and the other one is 
Uttararama-caritam, This word is used by Kalidasa in his 
play Malavikagnimitram when he describes natya or a stage- 
show. 

‘ Traigunyodbhavamatra lokacaritam nanarasam dfsyate’ (88) 
‘ Herein is found the carita of the world which is born of the 
three qualities and which is of various rasas (flavour or 
variety )’. The word carita here seems to mean ‘doings, 
actions, behaviour’ etc. Bhavabhwtti, when he took that word 
for his title, must have had a particular reason. In other words, 
in the Mahaviracaritam and in Uttararamacaritam, the main 
object of the dramatist seems to be to write about the doings or 
behaviour of a‘ great hero’ and of Rama respectively. 

Studied from this point of view the play Uttararamacaritam 
fully justifies the traditional claim of Bhavabhuti to unequalled 
greatness as a dramatist ( Uttare ramacarite bhavabhitirvisi- 
syate ). The seven acts of the play are like the colours of a 
rainbow; just as these variegated colours are ultimately one 
white ray so also these seven acts, between themselves, compose 
Rama’s carita (i. e. behaviour and actions ). The total picture 
is as attractive as a rainbow. 


The story of the plot can be narrated very briefly. After 
his conquest of Ravana, Rama returns to Ayodhya with Sita 
whom he rescues from Ravana. His coronation takes place. 
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One day a spy brings word that among the subjects there is some 
suspicion regarding Sita’s chastity ( during the time she was 
carried away by Ravana ). She had gone through the fire-ordeal 
at Lanka itself to prove her chastity; but Lanka is too far away 
from Ayodhya. So Rama decides to abandon Sita (act I). 

Years roll by. Now Rama performs the Horse-Sacrifice. 
The sacrificial horse in its wanderings enters Valmiki’s hermi- 
tage and is challenged by Lava and KuSa; finally Rama himself 
has to come to accept the challenge. But, as it turns out, he 
learns from Valmiki that Lava and Kua are his own sons and 
Sita has been staying in the hermitage. The family is re-united 
( acts IV, V, VI & VIL). 

In between Bhavabhiti has written two actsin which he 
has brought Rama back to the Dandaka forest. One Sidra was 
practising penance which was a violation of Dharma, so Rama 
had to go to Dandaka to punish that man (act IL) ; after that, 
he took time off to see his earlier acquaintances in Pancavati 
Gaecllly 

This is the story which Bhavabhiti presents as a beauti- 
fully constructed, an almost perfect piece of artistic creation. 
He relates the story entirely as ré@ma-carita ij.e.as the behaviour 
and actionsof Rama. Every act tells us of one particular aspect 
of that carita. Stage by stage this work of art takes shape before 
our eyes. Even as we admire the skill of masonry, we do not 
realise the thrill that awaits us when the work is completed. 
Bhavabhiti can hardly be accused of modesty where an estimate 
of himself is concerned. He refers to himself in the beginning 
as one ‘‘ whom vaki.e. the power of expression obeys like a 
slave” ( Yam brahmanamiyam devi vagvéyevanuvartate ) and 
in the last verse of the play he says, 
tamenam paribhavayamtvabhinayaivinyastarupam budhah 
§abda-brahma-vidah kaveh parinatam prajnasya vanimimam 

(89) 
“ Let the literary experts know that, the word-power of the 
present well-versed poet has given this well-constructed play. ” 

A closer analysis of the play would show that this is no 
vain boast. 

As the play begins we find the Sitradhara getting ready to 
take a suitable role. ‘‘ Here, now I have turned myself into a 
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citizen of Ayodhya of Rama’s days”. As he says it, he looks 
about and is suddenly dismayed. What is this, he asks himself; 
this is the coronation time of Rama and the whole capital must 
be bustling with noise and pleasure-seeking crowds; instead of 
which, he is astounded to see, even the palace—people are not to 
be seen moving about. 


That is the atmosphere in which Bhavabhiti begins his 
play. Where joy is expected, it is all sullen and silent. As the 
main scene begins even Sita feels a tension in the atmosphere. 
That, says Rama, is only because all the elders have left for a 
sacrifice to be performed by Rama’s brother-in-law. Asin the 
case of act I of Kalidasa’s Sakuntalam, here also the elders are 
absent. If Kanva were present, would the marriage of Sakun- 
tala and Dusyanta have remained a secret only between the 
lovers? And because Kanva was absent, later when Dusyanta 
forgot his marriage with Sakuntala it was his word against 
that of a girl, a born schemer (aSiksitapatu ) as Dusyanta calls all 
women. Similarly, if the elders were present would Rama have 
taken such a hasty decision to abandon Sita? But they are 
absent. And Rama, almost upto the end of actI, seems the 
most unlikely husband to abandon his wife. Nobody can doubt 
your purity because you are born pure, he says; not only that, 
since the time of marriage Rama has place in his heart and on 
his arms only for Sita; She is everything to him; separation 
from her is unthinkable. In all this Rama shows himself as the 
ideal lover. That is why when the moment comes to abandon 
her at the end of act he has no courage for it and stealthily 
creeps away while she is asleep. 


Throughout the act II Rama blames himself for what he 
had done. Asa lover he has his duties towards Sita; as a king 
he has his duties towards his subjects. At a moment when the 
latter won he abandoned her ; after abandoning her, he wondered 
if life was worth living. 


In act Ili the poet has made Rama realise what he has 
missed in his life. The introduction of a young elephant which 
was treated as ason by Rama and Sita when they were in the 
forest during the exile is one of the most touching and subtle 
device. Rama finds that he has entirely missed parental responsi- 
bilities and that makes him feel annoyed with Sita. ‘“ You have 
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been cruel. Why did you leave me?” He raves not realising 
that what he says is against facts. 


In act IV the elders referred to in act I appear on the scene. 
And not one of them upholds Rama for his sense of duty as a 
king. On the other hand, his father-in-law Janaka, who in 
mythological tradition is the ideal Karmayogi, actually raises his 
hand to curse Rama. 


In act V, as mentioned earlier, Rama’s fame and valour are 
tidiculed by Lava while in act VI Kuéa stands in judgment on 
Rama’s actions. 


It is in the last act that Rama gives a judgment on himself. 
When Arundhati explains the situation Rama says: 

krtaparadhosmi bhagavati tvaya anukampayitavyo 

ramah pranamati 

“ Revered Lady, I am guilty: take pity on me, I bow to 
you.’’ Bhavabhiti has made Rama suffer for his love as 
Dusyanta did in Kalidasa’s play. But in the case of Dusyanta 
it was the unseen force of Durvdsas’ curse that made him 
abandon Sakuntala while Rama did what he did with open eyes. 
It is true when there was a conflict between his duty as a lover 
and his duty as a king, Rama decided to remain a king. But 
Bhavabhiti has shown that true love is stronger than anything 
else in man’s life. There is one great difference. If Rama had 
suffered asa king, his suffering would have made him weaker 
and more selfish. But love’s suffering makes a man nobler and 
stronger. 

And it was this carita of Rama which Bhavabhiti has 
effectively dramatised. 


As the play opens, the Satradhara tells us that it is the 
festival of Rama’s coronation; and yet he wonders why the 
officers and the royal servants are, one and all, so quiet! How 
is it that the city, instead of being gay at the festivity, is all glum 
and gloomy ? The public squares absolutely deserted! We too 
soon begin to wonder what is wrong. Perhaps, as we know 
the story, we fear that Sita has been already abandoned. Our 
fears are set at rest by the Actor’s information that all the visitors 
have left Ayodhya. Rama’s mothers too have left under 
Vasistha’s escort, for Rsyasriiga’s hermitage where sacrificial 
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sessions lasting for 12 years, are to be started. What a pity that 
Rama, after his happy return, should not be able to enjoy the 
company of his people—for possibly another 12 years. The 
greater the pity since Sita is with child. It is only now that 
Rama, proud and flushed, would need the help and advice and 
that Sita the sympathy and care of the elders. No wonder then 
that there are no festivities inthe town. The new king might 
be feeling suddenly deserted and dejected. So the manager 
(Sitradhara ) decides to go to the palace perhaps with an idea 
of entertaining the king ( sva-jati-samayéna, ‘ as suits the etiqu- 
ette of our profession’). The Actor says that they will have to 
be very careful in their use of words ( since Rama is so dejected ) 
You cannot be too careful either of words or of women ”’, says 
the Manager, “‘ people will misunderstand or misinterpret them.” 
“ That reminds me.’ whispers the Actor, ‘'do you know our 
people are talking scandil even against Sita on account of her 
stay in Lanka ? They don’t believe the fire-ordeal!’’ We are 
one with Sttradhara who says ‘‘ God help us that this scandal 
doesn’t tind its way to Rama!” What a tragedy it would be 
at this time when his only companion is Sita, when he is proud 
she is going to bear him issue! With this knowledge and 
suggestion we are prepared, as the main scene opens, to sympa- 
thise with Rama, universally deserted so to say: and we pity 
Sita for her innocence. 

As the main scene proceeds we feel as if we are in a maze of 
gloom. Irony mocks us at every step and as we look back we find 
no one thereand so we feel lonelier still. Against the background of 
Sutradhara’s suggestion, the attempts of Rama and Sita to cheer 
each other convey a sinister impression to our mind. “Separation 
from relatives is always distressing.” says Sita and Rama just to 
cheer her, agrees cheerfully to what she says. ‘‘ Separation from 
relatives—’! Weshudder. What would Sita feel when, as we 
know, she is to be separated from her husband ? However, like a 
ray of sun-shine in a dark room comes the sage Astavakra from 
Rsyasrnga’s hermitage. With childish petulance Sita wants to 
know if people still remember her there. Not only they remem- 
bered her but Vasistha had sent a message specially for her. 
“The Universal Mother is your mother; Janaka, as great as 
god Prajapati, is your father; you are the daughter-in-law of 
that family (royal) of which Sun and myself are the preceptors. 


SHE INEWscCOUES 1s? 


What else shall we desire for you? Be a mother of heroes.” 
(1-9). Whataconsolation for a married woman! Should 
she only look up to her parents, her father-in-law or her sons ? 
Why did not Vasistha tell her that she was the only and 
beloved queen of one of the greatest kings ?3 It is an ominous 
Omission and an omission that is cruelly suggestive to an 
audience knowing the story. Just as we are sadly thinking 
over it, Rama, in reply to VaSsistha’s message that the interests 
of the subjects are the only interests of a king, bursts out 
heroically that to please his subjects he would even abandon 
his beloved Sita (1-12). Our fear grows a bit worse—and we 
are relieved at the entrance of Laksmana with the paintings of 
some of the episodes during their exile. ‘How far has the 
painter covered our exile’’? asks Rama. ‘As far as the 
incident of Sita’s purification through the fire-ordeal’’ is 
Laksmana’s reply. Heavens forbid, we cry with Rama, is there 
any purification for Sita who is pure from her very birth? 
(I-13). And yet the play ironically suggests some such scandal 
from the very beginning. It could not be helped. This stigma 
(of having stayed in Ravana’s city) will stick to Sita 
throughout her life ( esa te jivitavadhih pravadah ). The joyful 
interlude disappears as quickly as a tropical twilight. As the 
three go on viewing the paintings an atmosphere of ‘ old-age 
-ish* mournful remembrances returns. The more they look 
at the views the more they feel the joys of days gone by, the 
sadder they feel for their present state till Rama could contain 
no longer. ‘I feel asif I am living in those days in which I 
held in marriage your hand that was joy incarnate so to say” he 
says to Sita (I-18). ‘‘ Gone are the days when our father was 
living, when I was newly wed and when our mothers used to 
look after us.” (I-19). Why, even the days of exile were 
happy! ‘Do you remember, my dear, the time Laksmana used 
to look after us? Do you remember how we used to enjoy our- 
selves on the beautiful banks of Godavari? Do you remember 
how cheek-to-cheek and arm-in-arm we used to talk away the 


3, Cf, Raghu. XIV-74 where Kalidisa makes Valmiki welcome the 
abandoned Sit& in these words: ‘* Your famous father-in-law is my friend ; 
your father who is the best guide and philosopher of the good (is also my 
friend ): you yourself are at the fore-front of faithful wives. Why shoul 4. 
I not be then compassionate to you?’’ No word again of Rama! 
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whole night? Do you remember—” (I-27). Poor Rama! the 
heart that yearns for the past has surely its reasons to rue 
the present. The more they think of the past, the wider is the 
gulf between the happy past and the miserable present. They 
feel like children lost in the wilderness whiling away their fears 
by thinking of mother’s arms; like lonely wanderers lost in a 
stormy night. Sita shudders. ‘‘ The gloom has so covered me 
up that I feel as if Iam again separated from my husband” 
( aham api atibhimim gatena ranaranakena arya-putra-sunyam 
iva atmanath pas’yami. p. 33). It does get unbearable. The 
misery is not only revived but intensified so.much so that Rama 
cries out “ Stop. Laksmana, I feel as if I am once again separated 
from my Sita” (I-33). Feels asif! Once again we see the 
approaching shadow of the calamity. The tragedy consists in 
the fact that while we feel and see and know it Rama is ignorant 
and unbelieving. Husband and wife are once again left to 
themselves. They breathe freely and close to one another. Sita 
is exhausted. “ Ever rely on me, I shall make you happy. What? 
Looking for a pillow? Poor dear, here's Rama’s arm. That’s 
your pillow and that’s your privilege, yours and yours alone.” 
(1-37). There Sita falls asleep in a minute. On Rama’s arm! 
How ironically symbolic! The arm that won for love, the arm 
that promised her protection and the same arm, as we know in 
the story, that is going to cast her away! Rama himself recog- 
_nises this irony later on in Act IL where he is to kill a Stidra for 
being a Sudra and practising penance at the same time. ‘‘ You 
are the hand of that Rama” he coaxes his trembling hand 
‘‘ of that Rama who was cruel enough to send into exile his Sita 
who was in a delicate condition.” (IL-10) For the present, 
he is ignorant of what is coming. He is lovingly looking at the 
soft, innocent, beautiful eyes of Sita sleeping on his arm. At 
last! he says, Iam happy. Such love as ours comes once ina 
while and lucky is the man to whom it does (I-39). That 
Rama should say this while the spy with the terrible 
news of the scandal on his lips is actualy standing at the door 
is indeed the limit of the cold, calculating cruelty of the Fates. 
Lest the dull-witted miss this cruelty the author has used a 
device ( technically known as pataka-sthana ) where the last 
word used by Rama viz,. virahah, ‘ separation,’ 1s syntactically 
connected with the first word viz., upasthitah (‘ arrival’) anno- 
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uncing the spy. (‘Separation has arrived’ is the complete 
sentence-idea,) The effect is as cruel as waking a man from 
sleep and then stabbing him. The shadow that was looming so 
large is now too near and Rama, feeling urnicomfortable from the 
very beginning, bursts out, The poet is too artisticto leave at 
that. As Sita gets on the chariot which she thinks is taking her 
for a pleasure-trip (and which we know is going to cast her away) 
she asks the charioteer to be careful since something stirs within 
her (sphurati me garbha-bharah, my womb throbs), Finally, 
not realising the unkindness that is visited on her, she salutes in 
all innocence the deities of Rama’s family (namo raghu-kula-de- 
vatabhyah). Lucky for these deities that the curtain drops 
immediately. 

We have dealt with the ‘touch’ in the first Act since it sets. 
the problem before us as the dramatist wants us to see it. There 
are other situations introduced, as for example, Rama’s coming to 
Paficavati (ID), Sita’s arrival there under Tamasa’s protection 
and the divine arrangement of Sita not being perceived by any- 
one else (IIL), the meeting of Rama with Lava and Kuéga who, 
he has.a psychological presentiment, are probably his sons (VI): 
in such situations which the dramatist brings in as illustrations 
there is a presentation, an interpretation or an ‘atmosphere’. By 
such scenes which are as if intimately known to us we are taken 
to the world of the characters themselves. Thus in Act III is 
the episode of an elephant that twelve years ago was Sita’s’ pet 
He is known as the adopted son of Sita. “Oh, how my child 
bas grown!” says Sita. Rama ( who, of course, is unaware of 
Sita, though she can hear and see him) talks, as if, to Sita,‘ You 
are lucky, my dear, since your child is now grown to a marriage- 
able age.” Sita isnow a mother—suffering motherhood incarn- 
ate—when she says, “let my son be not separated from his 
beloved.” Every father and every mother at every home at any 
time has the same sentiments; so the audience is at once intimate 
with the characters and the situation. Sita laughs through her 
tears as she confesses to her friend Tamasa “look, my motherly 
milk is flowing.” There’s my’ child and there’s his father and 
being so near them I feel, for a moment,as if 1 ama lady of the 
house” (sarhsarini iva samvrtta). Itis in this new atmosphere 
of mature love and its responsibilities that we are asked to 
see and judge Rama and Sita. Rama may bea very foolish 
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husband, but surely he is a good father. And what man 1s 
not great who has a feeling heart? ‘‘ There is only one 
sentiment, the sentimentof feeling. It assumes different forms 
of expression according to the difference in circumstances; 
just-as water, called an eddy or a bubble or a wave, is 
water in essence.” In this last verse of Act III Bhava- 
bhuti has given us a beautiful definition of tragedy. Aristotle’s 
idea of catharsis, of evoking emotions in the audience, is seen 
here with a better insight. Feelings must be noble if they are 
to be interpreted by a great artist; the artist must be great if he 
is to analyse and interpret the world of feelings. Bhavabhiti 
has done it in a masterly way and let us say with Tamasa (at 
the end of Act III ). 

aho samnvidhanakam, ‘ What a grand piece of Art!‘ Drama 
is the mirror of the ways of Man. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
mess EPICS AND SANSKRIT DRAMA 


In the final stages of the development of the Sanskrit drama 
the most noteworthy feature is the influence of the two epics— 
more especially as source of the story-plots of the later dramas. 
With plays like those of Bhavabhiti. we definitely see the best 
and the last. Though it could be expected that many a drama 
was written after the age of Bhavabhiti, it could be said with 
as much certainty that plays in Sanskrit not only ceased to be 
the fashion but also ceased to be standard plays. In a later 
place, we shall see the causes that led finally to the decay of the 
Sanskrit drama. Here it is enough to note that in the post- 
Bhavabhati period Sanskrit plays continued just enough to 
exhibit the symptoms of decadence and deterioration. However. 
as suggested above, the one thing to strike even a casual observer 
was the influence of the epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata. 


Murari, a dramatist in the middle of the 9th century, rightly 
observes :— 


aho sakala-kavi sartha-sadharani khalu iyam Valmikiya 
subhasitanivi. 
“How this good composition of Valmiki has become the 
joint-stock capital for all writer-merchants ?” 


Even from the earliest days, as a matter of fact, we could 
see that the epics were an inspiration to Sanskrit dramatists. In 
the plays ascribed to Bhasa, we have one-act plays based on the 
episodes from Mahabharata while Balacharita, Abhisaka, and 
Pratima are based on the Rama-story. Later we find Bhavabhiti 
writing two plays, Mahaviracarita and Uttararamacarita, based 
on the same story. What is further striking is the fact that both 
the dramatists, within the compass of their respective plays, narrate 
the complete story of the Ramayana--including the first and later 
(interpolated ) sections of the epic. Secondly, as already sug- 
gested, Bhasa and Bhavabhuti have shown their greatness by 
daring to introduce changes in and interpretations of the story as 
handed down by the epic tradition. As a matter of fact, between 
Bhasa and Bhavabhiti, on the one hand, and later writers of 
Rama plays on the other, the difference that we find is exactly 
the story of the deterioration of the dramatic art in Sanskrit 
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literature. Bhasa and Bhavabhiti, have dramatised the episodes 
from Ramayana while later dramatists-we shall have to call 
them so, at least by courtesy-have simply narrated, rewritten the 
Rama-story in the campi style and within Puranic atmosphere. 


As examples of this later style, let us look at the three plays 
(1) Kundamalé by Dinnaga, (2) Anargha-Raghava by Murari 
and Prasanna. Raghava by Jayadeva. The first, K. M., belongs 
to a period, as could be seen from a closer comparison, immedi- 
ately after Kalidasa and Bhavabhitti; the A. R., as already 
mentioned, belongs to the ninth century A. D.; and the third, 
the Pras. R., is as late as the third, quarter of the fifteenth 
century A.D. Of these three, the K. M. deals with the latter 
part of Rama’s story, beginning. where Act I of Bhavabhiti’s 
U. R. ends, with Laksmana leading Sita to the forest before 
abandoning her. In ActI, the abandoned queen of Rama, is 
reported to Valmiki by his pupils and Valmiki, making use of 
his yogacaksus now finds Sita innocent and therefore decides to 
take her to his ashram. In the pravesaka of the next Act ( which 
takes us to a period of eight to ten years after Act I) the birth 
of Sita’s twins (who are now studying Ramayana—abalau 
samvfittau—they have ceased to be children ) is reported and 
it is also mentioned that Rama, initiating the performance ofa 
sacrifice at Naimisa, has sent a messenger to invite Valmiki. It 
is very strange that important episodes are thus casually 
disposed off while the main scene is taken up by a dialogue 
between Sita and Vedavati wherein all that Sita says is that 
she loves Rama and krows that Rama loves her. In Act III 
Sita, her two sons ( though they themselves do not know that 
she is their mother ) and also Rama and Laksmana have all 
assembled in the Naimisa forest. The main scene is the title 
scene wherein as Rama is wandering with his brother; the 
kundamal@, wreath of Kunda flowers woven by Sita, is carried 
by the breeze and drops'as Rama’s feet who immediately recog- 

nises the design of Sita’s hands. The two brothers, now like 
two detectives, follow up the clues till they see female 
foot-prints on which they conclude that Sita must be there. 
What is still more ridiculous, Rama is keen to find out, 
where Sita, a wife abandoned years ago, stays. In Act IV, 
the interlude tells us of an intended recitation-show 
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of Ramayana in which Tilottama is to play the réle of Sita. 
We are also informed that Valmiki has a pond in and around 
which women-folk could not be seen by men. Soin the main 
scene Ramais somehow dragged by the dramatist to his pond 
where Sita also comes. Sita could see her husband, though 
owing to Valmiki’s yogic stage-setting so to say Rama could 
not see Sita. Only in one respect the dramatist has shown his 
imaginative skill. Though the actual Sita could not be seen, 
her image in the waters could be seen by Rama. However, 
when later on, the Vidusaka tells Rama that Tilottama is to 
play Sita’s role, poor Rama thinks to his chagrin that the image 
he saw must have been that of Tilottama in Sita’s role. The last 
two Acts just describe the recitation of Ramayana by Lava and 
Kuéga,who, at the end, are revealed to Rama as his own sons. At 
the end Sita has to go through the ordeal to prove her innocence. 
That done, Rama accepts his wife, KuSa is crowned as King and 
Lava as the heir-apparent. 


As we read the play we are not struck so much by any great- 
ness of the dramatist as we are reminded of Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhiti. The more we read the play the more we feel that some 
youngish admirer of Bhavabhiti has tried to make a play by 
putting together different pieces from the works of those two 
dramatists. The main scene in the very first act opens like that 
in A.Sak. with a similar description of the moving chariot. 
Sita’s speech in Act I reminds us of Kalidasa’s verse in Raghu- 
varnsa in the same context. (Raghu. XIV-65) Throughout 
the play Dinnaga’s verses betray avery strong influence of the 
poetry of Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti. What is more interesting 
is the presence of a Vidisaka friend of Rama. This Vidigaka 
is attempted to be created in the very image of the Vidisaka in 
the A.Sak. Like Kalidasa’s Dusyanta Dinnaga’s Rama asks his 
Vidtisaka in Act V- . 

‘Rama: If you think Sita worthy enough to be still remem- 
bered why did you not prevent me when I decided to abandon 
her?’ 

Throughout the play the shadow of Bhavabhiti’s master- 
piece, the U. R., is clearly discernible. Phrases, sentences, lines 
of verses, stage devices—there is no aspect of the dramatic art 
where the stern southern Brahmin has not held Dinnaga bound 

Ss. L.—13 
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in awe and admiration And even the Dinnaga does not claim 
our admiration. Vailmki who is a poet and an artist to Kali- 
dasa and Bhavabhiti is just a tradition-bound orthodox- 
m inded elderly priest in Kundamala. Sita who has her own 
in dividuality in Raghuvarhfa and Uttararamacarita is, to 
Dinnaga, no more than a conventional housewife. Drama, in- 
s tead of an art of the stage is a dialouge book of the classroom. 
The story, of Ramayana appeals to Dinnaga not for its 
dramatic qualities but for its moral lesson. 


Anargha-Raghava of Murari, on the other hand, is a more 
ambitious play. Within seven acts it covers the entire story of 
Ramayana. As in K.M., here also there is more poetry to 
describe the conventional time, day, season, and other objects 
than is relevant in a drama. The drama is almost a poetic 
composition with 567 verses. Inthe Viskambhaka of Act II, 
for example, six verses describe dawn, four more describe the 
morning and then in the main scene Rama‘and Laksmana recite 
14 verses to describe ViSvamitra’s hermitage. In the last act 
where victorious Rama is returning to Ayodhya seated in the 
puspaka plane, Rama, pointing to the earth below as the plane 
flies, describes the various countries, rivers, mountains etc.; he 
even talks of the Vaidarbhi style in poetry. And then his ‘ asides’ 
to Sita, where he mostly talks about viparita-rati, puruséyita etc. 
are sheer abominations. The play is one of the best examples 
of the degradation to which Sanskrit language and the art of 
drama had sunk. When at the end ( VII-146) he talks of his 
drama as a poem (kavita ) and says that it would please people 
we feel like pitifully patting Murari on his back and ask him to 
read more and write less. 


The third play, Prasanna-Raghava of Jayadeva, is no 
better. He himself offers a kind of an apology by making, in 
the opening scene, the Actor ask the Manager as to why all 
poets write only about Ramachandra. It is true. By the fifteenth 
century when Jayadeva lived every writer was writing only 
about the story of Ramayara. So Jayadeva also narrates the 


same story in seven acts. As a matter of fact, by this time, not _ 


only the incidents but even the course of the various acts seem 
to have been fixed. The breaking of the bow, the defeat of 
Paragurama, the slaughter of Vali, the achievements of the 
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monkey-chiefs, the battle between Rama and Ravana, ( always 
off the stage and described by two Vidyadhatas ) all these 
mechanically, monotonously unroll before us, brightened 
up here and there by the feverish ‘poetic effusions of the 
dramatists. The pity of it is, the better the poetry the 
more out of place it would appear. Jayadeva has, in addition 
tried puns ( one of them is proverbially famous even to-day), 
scenes like Ravana suddenly becoming a Raksasa with ten faces 
(1), of the fire in Sita’s hand suddenly changing into a signet 
ting ( VI ); and in the last act five characters, who have actually 
nothing else to do, describe the evening, in turns, in nineteen 
verses. But the play is not yet over, as Rama’s aeroplane is stil] 
on its way to the capital. The evening passes, night wears off 
and then the morning sun is described before the audience is 
permitted to disperse. 


In most of thesz later Rama plays one motive, common to all 
these dramatists, is obvious. We have seen how each dramatist 
makes a reference to the popularity of Rama stories with writers 
on the whole. The reason for this popularity we do find as we 
read carefully through the plays. Inthe K M. in the very first 
act Rama is referred to as Madhustdan (in spite of the clear 
anachronism ). In III-14 the dramatist speaks of Rémabhidhéno 
Harih, Hari (God ) called Rama. In Pras. R. we havea line 
which reads bal@tmand parinatah purusah purénah the primeval 
purusa in the form of a boy ( IV-45 ) in which words Parasurama 
describes Rama, his conqueror. The poor dramatic quality seems 
to have been fully compensated for by the fact that the play 
described the glories of God. In other words, drama as drama 
did not interest the writer, nor, apparently, did it interest the 
audience. These dramatic compositions were more of sacred 
literature than an art, which, according to Kalidasa, pleased 
people of different tastes or which, as Bhasa mentions in his 
Prat., was staged in palaces as mere entertainment. As if know- 
ing this, the dramatist very scrupulously but superficially follow- 
ed the rules laid down in books on dramaturgy. Thus Dinnaga, 
in his K. M., makes every act end with a verse which gives a 
conventional description of the time of the day. Similarly, 
we find in these plays devices like pravesaka and viskambhaka 


1. naksatrakusalo bhavan (also na ksatrakugalo bhavan ) 
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though as in the A. R., III a viskambhaka describes and 
deals with more and important episodes than the main scene, 
Similarly in the Pras. R., the whole of Act IV is more of the 
nature of an interlude than an act in the play. Where drama is 
a recitation, it is but natural to have a dozen verses at a stretch 
(andinlong metres ) describing anything that the dramatist 
fancied for the moment. That incidents could be so united as 
to produce a dramatic atmosphere never struck these writers who 
were narrating incidents that were too well-known. From the 
fifth Veda, common to all castes, as Bharata had visualised it, 
drama deteriorated into what were later known as bhajan melds. 


It is interesting to note that after Bhasa hardly any drama- 
tist has selected either the story of or episodes from the other 
epic viz. the Mahabharata. Partly this might be due to the fact 
that the poetic and compact story of Rama was more popular; 
but when we find that the story of Mahabharata has more dra- 
matic elements and potentialities in it than that of Rama it is 
necessary to find some stronger motive to justify Murari’s com- 
ment quoted above. That motive seems to lie in the fact that 
drama, as a literary composition, turned more and more to 
preaching a good moral life The rugged lite and morals as 
depicted in the Mahabharata were nota safe peg to hang the 
moral clothes on. The popularity of the Rama story on the 
other hand encouraged writers even to attempt just a scene or 
two. Thus we havea play called Ditangada by one Subhata 
(1088 A. D.-1172 A. D. when Kumarapala was ruling in 
Gujerat ) which consists of four scenes only. The author con- 
fesses that he has selected from others’ works and made up his 
own play ‘in prose and verse ( gadya-padya-bandham )’, 
though there is practically no prose. In this play Afgada comes 
to Ravana with a message from Rama; Ravana’s wife and 
brother advise him to return Sita to Rama; Ravana refuses 
monkeys attack Lanka and Ravana dies. : 


Plays like Ditangada suggest that by the 12th century even 
Rama-plays were losing their popularity. It is not surprising. 
therefore, to come across, for a change, plays based on the 
Mahabharata stories. Two such plays, for instance, are the 
Balabharata of Rajasékhara and the Subhadra-Dhanafijaya of 
Kulagékharavarma-bhipala. 


' 
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The first of these, called also pracanda—padndava as the pro- 
logue tells us, does not seem complete. We have only two acts. 
‘On the other hand, since the title says ba@labharata, it is possible 
that the dramatist deals only with the early part of the Bharata. 
It is not easy to say. But Rajasékhara is proud of his achieve- 
ment since in a verse in a prologue (I-12 ) he speaks of himself 
asa sort of grand-incarnation of Valmiki ( with Bhavabhiti 
in between ). Inthe Viskarhbhaka of actI the author of the 
Ramayana and the author of the Mahabharata speak like two 
members of a mutual admiration society. Valmiki enjoys the 
final word and says he must hear the story from Vyasa himself 
but beginning from the arrival of the Pandavas to Draupadi’s 
Swayarhvara ( the ceremony where the bride makes her choice 
from among the assembled competitors ) marriage ( Swayath- 
varaya pandava-pravesham ). In act I the Swayamvara ends by 
the choice of Arjuna which fact leads to a fight among the 
princes. In act Il there is the gambling scene, attempted dis- 
robing of Draupadi and finally the Pandavas leaving for exile. 
In this play, Draupadi, unlike the female characters in other 
Sanskrit plays, speaks in Sanskrit and not in Prakrt. Apparently 
this Rajasékhara is different from Rajaéékhara, the author of 
Karpira-mafijari since the latter is of the opinion that Sanskrit 
is harsh to the ears and so he prefers to write in Prakrt. 

The other play, Subhadra-Dhanajjaya, is in five acts. The 
author informs us that he is the king of Keral (Keraladhinatha). 
He is a gieat admirer of Kalidasa though he begins his play like 
Bhasa with sthépané, The story deals with Arjuna’s elopement 
with Subhadra. The author has taken liberty with the original. 
He has provided Arjuna with a Vidisaka. Subhadra is being 
carried away by a Raksasa. She is rescued by Arjuna and re- 
turns home. Inthe meanwhile Arjuna finds an ornament of 
Subhadra, apparently dropped in the excitement. Already in love 
with her, he disguises himself as an ascetic and goes with the 
otnament to the Raivataka mountain. Thestory is made in- 
t.resting by keeping Subhadra ignorant of the fact that her 
rescuer, the ascetic and Arjuna are all one and the same person 
and not three different persons with whom she is horrified to 
find herself in love. Vidtisaka, who has long been absent 
throughout the Rama plays, is back on the Sanskrit stage and 
plays his minor but useful role in the development of the story. 
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However, plays of this type no more hold the Sanskrit stage- 
Apparently the old moral values were being seriously challenged 
by new forces and changed circumstances. Such plays must 
have been considered as examples of degeneration since it was 
a time not to laugh with the Vidtisaka but to preach. 


In these circumstances it would not surprise us if some 
honest soul, giving up all this make-believe, utilised drama purely 
for the purpose of philosophy (in an age of decadence one can- 
not be distinguished from the other). And so we find a play 
called Prabodha Candrodaya, the rise of the moon, (in the form) 
of knowledge by one Krisnamigra Yati. This is purely a play 
where the traditional schools of philosophy have been discussed 
on their merits: All the characters that appear are mythical or 
abstract conceptions like Viveka, Mahd@moha, Nitvrtti, Pravrtti, 
Carvaka, Sraddhé@, sénti, Upanisad, Prabodhodaya etc. 


Prabodhacandrodaya is a play in six acts. In act I after the 
usual introduction Kama (God oflove) and Rati (his wife ) 
appearin a prologue where the former gives to the audience a 
<ynopsis of the story. The main story opens with king Discri- 
mination (viveka) and his queen Understanding (mati.) The 
king desires, and the queen consents, that he should take as his 
consort Upanisad- Devi (Lady Upanisad ) that a son Prabodha — 
Awakening—may be born. Act II takes us to the enemy’s camp> 
soto say. Curiously enough Benares Pundits get a scathing 
criticism (II-I ) where wicked men like Dambha and Ahamkara 
(Arrogance and Vanity) conspire to prevent the birth of Prabo- 
dha, When Sraddha (Faith) is trying to bring together king 
Viveka and lady Upanisad, Mithyadrsti (false understanding) 
the wife of Mahamoha (Great Ignorance) is set on her; at the same 
time Santi, (peace) Sraddha’s daughter, is to be killed by felons 
like Krodha (Anger) and Lobha (Avarice) etc. Act III takes 
us to a different world altogether, If the Pundits of Benares are 
condemned as immoral hypocrites, Buddhists and Jainas and 
Kapalikas get no better treatment either. The scene where the 
Buddhist and Jaina monks, in a drunken orgy, exhibit a lascivi- 
ous desire for the Kapalika is brutally hilarious. The three 
Bohemians decide to abduct Sattviki Sraddha (Pure faith) who 
is supposed to be living in the company of one Visnubhakti 
(Devotion in God Visnu). In ActIV sraddha herself is rescued 
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by Visnubhakti while the king sends soldiers to destory~ those 
felons. The battle is described in Act V and at the end the 
Buddhists are driven out of India; and so the play moves on to 
the last act where Lady Upanisad, who describes her stay with 
Yajfiavidya (the lore of sacrifice), with Mimansa (Ritual 
Science) and with Tarkavidya (Logic) is brought to the 
king and the birth of Prabodha is announced. After all the 
learned and philosophical quest for awakening, the Bharatavékyq 
sounds almost comic when. it sings that ‘plenty of rain should 
fall on the earth, kings should protect the earth, without any 
disturbance’ etc. 


That the play is very late is evident from the treatment of 
the subject-matter as weil as from reference to the great scholar 
Kumarilaswamin and to the banishment of Buddhism. It is an 
allegory pure and simple; the very characters produce an atmos- 
phere of unreality, the last thing that a drama should do. If the 
earlier plays followed the puranic style, the Prab. C. follows the 
style of atreatise on philosophy. What the other founders of 
school of philosophy did to their commentary on the Vedanta 
aphorisms, Krisnamigra Yati aspires to do in the form of an 
allegory written asa dialogue. There is no doubt that the 
author is a stern-disciplined devotee of God. What he says 
about the book-learned Benares Pundits is enough to make every 
Hindu pray that he should never be born in Benares. The 
demoralisation of Buddhist and Jaina orders is vividly brought 
out in the merciless caricature of the monks. As a matter of 
fact, Prab. C. could be hailed as one of the best satires in Sans- 
krit Literature ; the only objection being that the author never 
intended it to be such. 


Krisnamigra Yati, like his immediate predecessors, was 
jntent not on producing a drama but on giving his views, expla- 
ining and illustrating them, on the philosophical truth of the 
Upanisadic Vedanta. We have a fiery preacher here, nota 
dramatist. And the author is right, since before him he had 
found dramatists as merely moralists. Drama in Sanskrit literat- 
ure simply ceased to exist when dramatists preferred philosoph- 
ising to dramatising. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE END 


In studying the history of drama in Sanskrit literature, one 
could safely come to the conclusion that immediately after the 
age of Bhavabhiti Sanskrit Drama came to an end. It is true 
that long after Bhavabhiti plays were written in Sanskrit and 
for a still longer period a few plays in prakrt also are to be found. 
But from the examples of such plays, as seen in the fore-going 
chapter, our main conclusion is actually re-inforced. It is not so 
surprising that plays in Sanskrit language discontinued. What 
is really as significant as surprising is the fact the very drama as 
a literary form suddenly disappeared and disappeared for good. 
Upto a century ago, no modern Indian language had any dramatic 
literature. And today when the various Indian languages are 
showing an alround literary development, modern drama un'ike 
modern poetry, cannot be traced to any traditional form ( except 
of course the renderings of half-a-dozen classical Sanskrit 
dramas ). 

1. In an earlier place (Chap. VIL) we suggested that the 
dramatic form of literature was not germane to the culture of the 
Aryans. The very religious-mindedness of the early Aryans 
prevented them from enjoying a dramatic representation. Fora 
long time Sanskrit language could not be used for secular subjects; 
and by the time Sanskrit language could be used for popular 
literature, Sanskrit had ceased to be the language of the people. 


2. Secondly, Sanskrit drama, from its earliest days, belonged 
to the kings and the rich peoples. Bhasa, in his Pratima, tells us 
how dramatic performances were palace-entertainments. In the 
plays of Sri Harsa, though they are performed, as the Sitradhara 
tells us, during the festivals, these festivals are not so much public 
occasions, as celebrations within the regions of the palace. Pro- 
bably the fact that most of the Sanskrit plays have their scenes laid 
within the four walls of the palace is a corollary of this very 
situation. It is true that Bharata talks of drama as s@rvavarnika; 
but it is doubtful if available literary dramas answer the 
democratic condition of Bharata. Even when Kalidasa speaks 
ndtyam bhinnarucer janasya bahudhé api ekam saméradhanam 
{( natya 1s the common entertainment of the people of different 
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tastes ), the context makes us wonder if by né@tya Kalidasa 
means dance and not dramatic performance. Even if nétya 
were to mean a dramatic performance, in Kalidasa’s opinion it 
was a common entertainment to various people and not an entertain- 
ment of common people. That evenin modern days dramas in 
Bengal originated under the patronage and within the four walls 
of the mansions of rich people seems to be a genuine relic of 
tradition. Sanskrit drama did not belong to the people. And as 
the Aryan tradition was conveyed through Sanskrit and as 
Sanskrit gradually became merely the language of the learned, 
Sanskrit dramas could not make an appeal to the common man, 


3. It should be remembered, in this connection, that from 
the days of ASoka Buddhism (and probably Jainism ), like 
Puritanism in England, definitely and deliberately discouraged 
popular entertainments. There was a time, after the Gupta-Era, 
when Buddhism (as illustrated by king Sri Harsa) once again 
became the fashion of the court and the passion of the savants : 
more so in the north. This accounts for the fact of more plays 
being found mainly in southern versions. Between the revival 
of Buddhism and Sankara’s triumphant war against Buddhism on 
an all-India front the interval was too short to encourage drama- 
tic literature. And for a few centuries after Sankara, the poets 
and pundits and even the public, dazzled by that philosopher’s 
brilliance, could see nothing else. By the time every thinking 
Hindu was maya-minded, the Muslim invasions began with 
devastating results. 


4. The élite of Hindu society, for reasons mentioned above, 
was no longer interested in dramatic or any other kind of secular 
literature. Though Sanskrit drama never belonged so much to 
the common man, we would be wrong in believing that the 
common man had no dramas of his own. Tradition of the 
Indian stage gives us an idea of the type of plays that existed 
before and after and in spite of Kalidasa. Astime went on the 
earlier traditional heroes like Vikrama, Udayana, Dusyanta, etc. 
must have become absolute strangers tothe common man. And 
we do find that even the few Sanskrit dramatists of the later: 
period have ceased to write about such hero-kings. The one 
story that was known all over the country down to the common- 
est man was the story of Ramayana and so we find every drama- 
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tist repeating that story retaining ( almost standardising ) all 
the popular elements of myth and superstition. This is one of 
the explanations for the fact that the Rama plays were written 
in monotonous repetition by so many dramatists. It is only after 
the tenth century A. D.that for the first time after Bhasa, we 
come across a few plays based on the story of the other epic viz.. 
the Mahabharata. Such are the plays, the Balabharata of Raja- 
$ekhara,the Subhadra-Dhanafijaya of KulaSekharavarrna-bhipala 
and Dutangada by Subhata etc. The fact that most of the later, 
Sanskrit dramatists belong to the south is significant enough. The 
two epics, as could be seen from Dravidian literature, were now 
being popularised in the south. Andthe Muslim invasions of 
the north made the south of India the inevitable champion of 
ancient Aryan culture and tradition. 


5. That even as late as the 15th century A.D., plays could 
be written in Sanskrit is in itself an eloquent evidence of the 
decay and death of Sanskrit drama. Sanskrit had long ceased to 
be the language of the people. Even the respect with which 
Sanskrit was compulsorily listened to seems to have abated. In 
the one Prakrt play available to us viz., the Karptiramafjari, the 
author, RajaSekhara, tells us almost as much in the prologue 
where he is explaining why he writes an all-Praktt play. 


parusah sanskrita-gumphah prakrta-gumpho pi bhavati 
sukumarah! purusa-mahilanam yavadiha antaram tesu 
tavat ll (92) (I—8 ; Sanskrit rendering) 


‘ Sanskrit phrases are harsh indeed, Prakrt phrases are sweet 
(and sonorous). The difference between the two is the diflerence 
between (the style of) a man and a woman.” 


But as we read the prakrt play we are struck by another fact 
which made the decay of such dramas (Sanskrit or Prakrt) inevit- 
able. The Karptramaijari is called a sataka i.e. prakrt play with 
no prologues or interlogues. The whole play is divided into four 
scenes ( javanikantara). In the first scene, (1) the king and queen 
describe the spring season, (2) the Vidiisaka and the palace-maid 
indulge in mutual abuses couched in phrases with a farfetched 
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sense, and (3) a Kapalika Bhairavananda performs magic by the 
power of which he brings the heroine. The scene ends with the 
description of sunset. In scene (ii) all the usual sickening des- 
cription of love-lorn condition and of standardised excitants is 
found and the scene ends, again, with the description of sunset. 
In the third scene the king and his jester narrate their dreams, after 
which Karptramafjari, the heroine. appears on the stage; a 
clandestine meeting of the king with heris arranged and the 
scene ends with the description of rising moon. In the last 
scene inspite of the queen’s strong guard, the king succeeds in 
seeing the heroine with whom he is ultimately married through 
the help of the Kapalika Bhairvananda. 


If we expected that Rajagekhara, because he wrote all in 
Prakrt, would write an original style we would be completely 
disappointed. Tradition has been too strong for all these 
writers ; as a matter of fact, traditional rules of dramaturgy had 
such sway that it was easier for an n’th rate author following 
these rules, to write a strictly ‘correct’ play than for a genuine 
artist to write successfully in an original style. Dramas, paying 
more attention to traditional items of description, had 
deteriorated to poems punctuated either by description in prose 
or by incidents of love-intrigue. The beginning, the end, the 
incidents, the stage-devices, the sentiments, the objects of 
discription—nay almost every detail of a Sanskrit play was so 
fixed by rules of dramaturgy that except in the names of the 
author, the title and the characters, one play could not be effecti- 
vely distinguished from another play. No wonder then that 
only Rama-plays became popular because there at least you 
acquired the merit of having witnessed God’s own doings. 


6. And so it came about that the religious-mindedness of 
the Aryans, which once did not encourage drama, did now 
discourage it ultimately to its final decadence. The Aryan 
religion, never involving communal worship, was least likely to. 
encourage dramatic performances. It was later, after the 10th 
century A.D. when the Bhakti doctrine was revived and communal 
worship and religious festivals came into vogue that religion 
was partly responsible for the revival of drama. But that 
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was the standardised Rama-play. It took centuries and centuries 
before the artist could successfully rebel against doctrinnaire or 
religious dramas ( yatra ) and make drama once again the dream 
of Bharata, viz. a mirror of ‘the doings of -the world’ (loka- 
carita ), of the aspiration of Kalidasa—viz. ‘a common enter- 


tainment to persons of different tastes,’ or Jastly the boast of 
Bhavabhiti, viz. : 


“Subtle representation of different emotions; actions, 
pleasing and intimate; deeds of love and adventure leading 
along a line; lively dialogues and clever speech.” (MM. 1.4) 


APPENDIX A 
CARUDATTA AND M&CHHAKATIKA 


Since the discovery of plays that have been ascribed to 
Bhasa { Bhasanataka cakra ) the authorship of the Mrchhaka- 
tikam has become a more complicated problem. Sidraka has 
been described as the author of the Mrchhakatika in the prolo- 
gue but the three verses in which his description occurs become, 
by their very style, liable to suspicion as regards the authenti- 
city of their contents. (1) Firstly, in 1—3 Sidraka is des- 
cribed as Dvijamukhyatama. (2) Secondly, in 1—5 he is des- 
cribed as a Ksitipala, (3) lastly, in all the three verses he is 
mentioned in the past tense. Add to these the fact that heis 
mentioned as having lived for 100 years and ten days and then 
immolated himself, the whole description becomes fantastic. 
If the Sitradhara himself is so uncertain about the author, it 
would not be unjustified on our part to hold that Sidraka could 
not be the author of this play. 


And then we come across a play called ( Daridra ) Caruda- 
ttam ascribed to Bhasa and first published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. The published play is in four acts. One of the 
two Mss., as the editor mentions, has the colophon avasitam 
Carudattam. But it is obvious to any one going through the 
four acts that the play could not end there. The Mrch. has ten 
acts. The hero and the heroine are united in act V. From 
this one could expect the Car. to contain at least one act more 
to make the story complete. However, no Ms. gives the V 
act ;on the other hand, as mentioned above, one, out of two 
Mss. shows that the play ( Car. ) ended with the fourth act. 


Whether originally the Car. had more than four acts, there 
is no evidence from any source. This in itself would make all 
criticism irrelevant ; a comparison of the Car. with the Mrch, 
would be inconclusive. However, even with the available four 
acts the close similarity between two plays is very striking as 
not only the story and the development but even words and 
verses are common. When the author ofthe Mrch. is not 
definitely known to the Sutradhara of that very play and when 
there is such an almost word-to-word similarity with the Car, 
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the temptation to believe that the latter was the source of and 
earlier than the Mrch. would appear justified. At present, the 
general opinion is that Bhasa, an earlier dramatist, wrote the 
Car. and a later writer either completed it or copied it as 
Mrchhakatika. 


In fairness to those who hold this view, let it be said that 
they are the first to realise many an objection against that view. 
For one thing, if there are only four acts in the Car. ( and the 
story is not complete there) what reason can we find that 
made Bhasa leave the play unfinished? Secondly, if the 
Mrchhakatikam is only a completion of the Car. how is it that 
from the very first act we find not only significant deviations 
but too many verbal changes and different lines or sometimes 
entirely different verses themselves? If, on the other hand, the 
Mrchhakatikam is modelled on the Car. how is it that a dramatist 
who could write and write well six independent acts could not 
write the first four without copying freely from the Car.? As 
long as these two questions could not be answered satisfactorily, 
we shall not be justified in supporting the generally held view. 


To begin with, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to explain why Bhasa should have left the Craudatta unfinished. 
That the play is unfinished there is no doubt about it. Even as 
the fourth act ends we are left with the expectation of the 
heroine going to meet the hero. Moreover, durdina ( the stormy 
day ) that is described in act V of the Mrchhakatika is referred 
to by the Cheti ‘before the fourth act of Carudatta ends. Just 
a little before that, when the heroine informs the Cheti about 
the love episode of Sajjalaka and Madanika ending in their 
marriage, the Cheti says:—Priyam me amrtanka natakam 
samvfttam. It is a very curious and unusual remark which, on 
second thoughts, makes us wonder if it is not a criticism of the 
other play viz. the Mrchhakatika. Before we hazard an opinion 
on this, let us review more carefully the so-called close resem- 
blances in the two plays. 


When we remember that the Carudatta is available only in 
its first four acts we obviously expect that it would not contain 
the sub-plot of the revolution against king Palaka. This sub- 
plot is fully developed only in the last five acts of the Mrchha- 
katika. But it is strange why the fifth act is not available in 
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Carudatta though that act only describes the meeting of the 
hero with the heroine. The Carudatta not only does not contain 
the sub-plot as developed in the last acts of the Mrehhakatika but 
even the casual reference to it inthe earlier acts of Mrchhakati- 
ka are not to be found in Carudatta. “Thus in the prologue of 
the Mrchhakatika, the Sttradhara getting angry with Cirna- 
vrdha says:—Ah dasyah putra Cirnavrdha kada nu khalu 
twam kupitena rajfa Palakena navavadhikegakalapamiva 
saugandha chhedyamanam preksisye. In the Carudatta, how- 
ever only that context in the prologue is not to be found and 
hence there is no reference to the king Palaka. The gambler’s 
scene in Mrchh. II is entirely absent in the Car. Here also, 
among others, there is a reference to the sub-plot; Dardurakah :- 
Kathitam ca mama priyavayasyena Sarvilakena yatha kila 
Aryakanama Gopaladarakah Siddhadegsena samadisto raja 
bhavisyateeti. Similarly, in Mrcch. III the hero tells us that it 
was one rebhila who gave the music performance. This Rebhila 
(act IV, Mrchh.) is mentioned as the friend of Sarvilaka also. 
But in the Car. we are told that it was Sabala who gave the 
music performance. From all this, it appears as if the Car. is 
making a studious effort to eschew all references to the sub-plot 
of the revolt of Aryaka. 


The omission of the gambler’s scene in the Car. suggests 
another possibility as could be verified by other examples. The 
gambler’s scene, as shown in the Mrchh., has that peculiar stage 
technique which is represented throughout the play. Besides 
an apartment of Vasantasena that is revealed at the opening of 
the act, we go over the open road, a temple, a crowd scene and 
then we follow the Samvahaka running ultimately into 
Vasantasena’s apartment. This change of scene is avoided in 
the Car. Not only here, but even in other places where the 
Mrchh. changes the scene, the Car. does not. Even in act if 
during the chase of the heroine by Sakara, the Car. shows a 
clumsiness by introducing the scene between a verse by the hero 
and his mention of the offering later—the idea of the verse and 
the offering not at all being related as they are in the Mrchh. 
Similarly in act IV all those changes of scene where Madanika 
meets Sarvilaka and where the Vidiisaka passes through many 
apartments are entirely omitted in the Car. 
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In spite of the ‘almost word-to-word’ resemblances, the 
variations appear to be really more significant. The more we 
analyse variations the more obvious it appears that only two- 
facts govern all of them: (1) the avoidance of all reference 
to the sub-polt, and (2) the omission of all contexts involving 
a change of scene within the body of an act. 


APPENDIX B 
BHASA’S PLAYS 


Besides the peculiarities that struck late T. Ganapati 
Sastri in all the plays, there is one simple, striking, internal 
evidence that may help one not only in discussing the age of the 
author or authors but also in settling the authorship of the plays. 
This evidence consists in the character and number of slokas 
(i. e. verses in Anustub metres). To enable the readers to follow 
the discussion below, the Slokas may be tabulated as follows:— 


Title of the play No. of Slokas Total no. of verses 


SOME ai 57 
P. Y 28 66 
POR: a3 152 
Avi. 15 07 
Bal. oF 103 
M.V. 32 51 
D. V. 22 56 
D.G 21 52 
K. B 4 25 
U.B he? 66 
Prat 7 156 
Abhi 65 153 
Car ii 55 


From the above table it will be seen that in some plays the 
proportion of Slokas to verses in other metres is absolutely higher 
than in others. If we divide the plays into two groups the divi- 
sion, of course, would be artificial. Still there is no harm in 
Meereearvitie ns Vers apr ie (MeV, 1 LY, and. DY! G. “as 
one group, and Avi., Bal., K. B. and U. B. as the second. 


It is interesting to note that in no play belonging to the 
second group does the first verse suggest the dramatic personae 
as happens, for example, in S. V. or P. Y. or P. R. As regards 
_ the Bharata-Vakya the usual form seems either to be later addi- 
tion, or is missing or is to be found in an entirely different form 
in these four plays. In Avi. it repeats the sense of the previous 

Ss. L.—14 
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verse. In Bal. it is probably alater addition (cf D. V. and see 
below ). As for K. B., it may be mentioned that one MS does 
not give the Bharata-Vakya at all. In U. B. it is not to be 
found in the usual form ( The editor, however, writes a footnote 
in such cases saying, 


itah prak bharatavakyam ityapeksitam bhati ) 


Even as regards the Sthapana which is supposed to be 
characteristic of this group of plays, there are some interesting 
points to be noted. In Bal., for example, there is no “iti 
sthapana’”’ after the exit of sutradhara while K. B. has 
‘* prastavana” instead of “ sthapana.”’ 


Lastly, mention may be made of the fact that in all these 
four plays Krsna in some form or other is praised not only in the 
beginning verse but also in the last. The reference to 
* Rajasiha, the lion of kings” is either a later addition or 
comes so abruptly as to be a self-betraying suspect. 


In the first group itself M. V..and D. G. could be distingui- 
shed from the other three. Inthe first place, the opening verse 
does not, like that in the latter, suggest the characters in the play, 
Then the Bharata-Vakya, too, is not the usual prayer put into 
Anustubh metre. The ending of Bal. and D. V. is identical 
As regards the sthapana though we find it in these three plays, 
we are tempted to regard it as an imitation of the other three 
plays. The first verse in D. G., for example, runs thus : 


narayanas tribhuvanaika parayano vah 
paya dupayagatayuktikaras suranam 

lokatraya viratanatakatantravastu— 
prasta@vana-pratisama pana-sitradharah 


In the last line sttradhara is mentioned in connection with 
prastavana and one wonders if Bhasa learnt his Natya-Sastra 
after writing plays like S.V., P. Y. and P. R. Ip later plays 


ary) 


“ Prastavana ” is the scene in which Sitradhara figures. 


Lastly, in these three plays the Bharata-Vakya is consistent- 
ly laudatory of Sri Krsna. 


Now we are in a position to arrange these plays into a more 
logical way. The first group consists of S.V.,P Y. andP.R 
which resemble each other in numerous ways and the rest make 
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the second group inasmuch as they differ from the first three 
and mutually in imitating, and differing from, the first group. 
The grammatical irregularities which T. Ganapati Sastri has 
shown ( Intro. p. 42) are mostly from ( and occur probably 
only in ) the plays belonging to the first group viz. S. V., P. Y. 
and P. R. 


That the plays of the second group are imitative of those 
in the first may be explained by some examples. Imitations as 
a rule are a failure; while influence, pure and simple, which, by 
the way, should be distinguished from imitation, may some- 
times yield better results. In P. Y. Act II the parents ( viz. 
the king and the queen ) discuss the matter of their daughter’s 
marriage. The discussion is carried in a homely way and the 
author has utilised the chance to give utterance to some homely 
truth The anxieties of both the father and the mother are 
vividly and separately depicted. After opening the topic before 
the Kancuki the king says : 

duhituh pradanakale duhkhasila hi matarah 
tasmad devi tavadahiyatam 

This introduction of the queen to the discussion may be 
compared with a similar scene in Avi. ActI. The king enters 
with the following remarks : 

ista makha dvijavarasca mayi prasannah 
prajiapita bhayarasam samada narendrah 
evam-—vidhasya ca na mesti manah-praharsah 
kanyapitur hi satatam bahu cintaniyam 
ketumati, gaccha, devim anaya 


What is a natural affair and has been brought about in a 
simple way in P. Y., has been, it seems, artificially introduced 
in Avi. Even then the queen in P. Y. is much different from that 
in Avi. The former carries on freely the domestic discussion 
while the queen in Avi. has to enter only to be lectured by 
the king. 

devi, vivaha nama bahugah patiksya kartavya bhavanti 
and soon. Though disturbed in the middle of discussion by 
the glad news of Vatsaraja’s capture, the queen in P. Y. is not 
dismissed but sits and discusses till the end of the act while in 
Avi. after the king’s lecture she has to sit silently till the end of 


the act. 
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The plays belonging to the group containing the Car. are 
of a different and an inferior author than that of the group 
containing Svapnavasavadatta and others. This suggestion 
of mine is supported by the comparison of the Car.and 
the Mrchh. as described above. That comparison shows. 
to us the possibility of the Car. itself being a revised or a stage- 
version of the Mrchh. With the latter play before him the 
author of the Car. freely used the names nayakah (for 
Carudatta ), Ganika (for Vasantasena ), Sajjalaka (Pkt. for 
Sarvilaka ) and soon. But as he revised the Mrchh. the author 
of the Car. must have found two things he disliked: one, a 
successful revolt against a reigning king and the other the 
sufferings of the hero and that too at the hands of the King’s 
brother-in-law. Besides, there are scenes of apparent death of 
the heroine, of the death-sentence and of the execution place and 
of Carudatta’s wife attempting Sati. As the Ceti in act IV of 
Car. says, the author of the revised version did not like any 
death-scenes or associations with; he preferred an amrta 
Cno-death’) ankanataka. A Bhasa who could show Duryodhana 
die on the stage would never put such a limitation on his art. 


APPENDIX C 
A NOTE ON BHARATA’S “ THEATRE - HOUSE” 


In the second chapter of his Natyasastra, Bharata, the 
author, refers to and discusses in detail the theatre-house 
Cnatyagrha, natyasala, praksagara,-grha etc.). To begin 
with, the idea of a theatre-house seems to have forced itself on 
Bharata. Left to himself, Bharata does not appear to feel the 
necessity of a theatre. But in Chapter I, the first performance 
of Bharata had the misfortune of being overrun by the demons 
and that made Bharata think of a theatre secured from 
disturbances from all around. In other words, the purpose is to 
have an enclosure safe from outside disturbances. Rarely does 


Bharata speak of a permanently built structure with a roof 
as a theatre. 


Even when Bharata speaks of a theatre there are other 


considerations that give it a particular form or shape. He 
mentions three kinds of theatres: 


One:  vikrsta, long drawn out, where the length is 
greater than the width; 
Two:  cata-(-u—)-rasra, where all the four sides are 


equal or where every point is equi-distant from 
the centre; i. e. a square or a circle; and, 

Three: ¢ryasra, a triangle where all the three sides 
are equal. 


Bharata also gives three measures of length (hasta ) viz. 108, 64 
and 32. 


Thus the vikrsta could be 
(i) 108x64 
(ii) 108~x 32, and 
Gi) 64x32 
The catarasra, lixe-wise, could have three different measures 
of dimensions :— 
(i) 108x108 
(ii) 64x64, and 
Git), Oaks 
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Lastly the tryasra type would be 


(i) 108x108x 108 
Gi) 64x 64x64 
Gii) 32x 32x32 


In all these three groups of three each it is said that the biggest 
(jvestha) is meant for gods and their deeds, the middle 
(madhyama ) for gods and mortals, mixed in actions, and the 
smallest ( avara or kanistha ) for only mortals. 


This also tells us that to Bharata a theatre-house is not a 
permanent structure. According to the type of the plays, the 
strength of the cast and the likely strength of the audience attrac- 
ted by the particular type—the theatre is to be constructed. 
But however big the theatre, Bharata says that the audibility 
and visibility must be clear and distinct to the last man. 


Unfortunately the text of the natyasatra is very corrupt; 
scholars have been very liberal in thrusting their own views on 
Bharata to such an extent that today we have a confusing num- 
ber of circles and squares and triangles to describe Bharata’s 
conception of a theatre. Wading carefully through the sham- 
bles it is not difficult to re-construct the simple, straightforward 
idea of Bharata. Itis unfair to credit him with geometrical 
puzzles. 


First of all, whatever the shape or the dimension of the 
theatre one half is turned into an auditorium ( ranga mandapa ) 
and the other half utilised for the performance (ranga bhtmi). 
The acting area (to be explained later) roughly comes in the centre 
of the theatre. If we keep this in mind, then, with a little more 
attention, we find that in every type of the theatre the audience 
will be on three sides of the stage. In the part of the auditorium 
facing the stage Bharata advises rising rows of seats. The arra- 
ngement of seats on the two sides of the stage is different and 
depends on the arrangement of the acting stage. 


That half of the structure which is used for staging purp- 
oses is further subdivided into three equal parts, each part further 
away from the auditorium half. The one nearest to the audito- 
rium is called the rangapitha and this entire area is used for 
acting purposes. The one adjoining it is called the rangasiréa 
(the head of the stage) and, this must always be on a level higher 
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(as prescribed) than that of the acting area. The characters that 
enter subsequently appear on this and all characters make their 
exit through this. The type of plays we have in Sanskrit would 
justify us in generalising that prologues, interludes etc. (i.e, minor 
characters) acted in the acting area and the main episode (i.e. 
kings and heroines) on the raised platform of the rangasirga. The 
remaining third of the stage came after the rangapitha (but on 
the level of the acting area) and was called the nepathyagrha: 
here the characters made their entry (sometimes using a nepathya 
cloth curtain) and their exit, using it as a rest-house before and 
after the entries and exits, and here also they put on their cos- 
tumes (nepathya) after making up in another part of the stage. 


It is interesting to note that whenever Bharata mentions the 
dimensions of the acting area he refers to what he calls the 
matta véranis (lit. that connected with an intoxicated elephant ). 
It is equally interesting to note that not only modern scholars 
but even earlier commentators in some cases show that there is 
no clear conception of what a matta-vérani is. An elephant, in 
Indian tradition, is the guarding deity. Each of the eight directions 
( east, south, west and north and S. E., S. W., N. E. and N. W.) 
is guarded by an elephant called ‘dig-gaja. It is not unusual to 
find either at the front or the sides of a building ( of those early 
days ) an elephant with its trunk raised placed as if for a founda- 
tion. The two sides of the stage, thus had two elephants look- 
ing as triumphant as an intoxicated elephant. On the backs of 
these elephants were platforms on level with the rangaSirsa. i. e. 
higher than the ratgapitha. Indra, the god of rain and thunder, 
was the first deity propitiated by Bharata before the performance; 
he had to, because inspite of the enclosure all round the theatre 
was open to the skies where Indra rode his cloud-elephants. So 
Bharata says that Indra and similar important personages were 
to be seated on these matta-varanis, the side boxes. Even to 
this day in some village performances this is exactly the 
accommodation provided to the village élite. 


APPRENDIX D 


SANSKRIT VERSES IN DEVAN&AGARI SCRIPT 


(1) sé wae g 
wea TAGATTA | 
SNA: aE TAT 
alea ARAGAAY |] ( 1-i-77 ) 


(2) w af &: Tart: | aa s=a, 
SATA | FATA TA: | 
aa Sea | aa fe aaleassqaeHa- 
qa YaMal araraeatea TAAa: 
Ten snidiarahan=alea dar 
BCP EEC CEICTCECIEGICE 
emlaararaealeated BAA: VAT: | 


(3) asi seararnrasieaqaeardtyd Aalst 
qutgarativaaaraar ¢ ZzIaaISUIS: ATTA: | 


(4) sfaerafaa for: gat ates | 
aaah aferoaariay I 
g ~ ~ ° 
ga caifea: Ga: far A alAaTT: | 
aeeeTIAG Way AaTAay || 
(5) aeaataaa Fez 
(6) art stage aa 
(7) Redizeraeearaai: aa aretig | 
ao f& Peo Bh aaa ATF, || 
(8) asad ae: wee: waaay | 
saqua pireatad feat Ber | 
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(9) sxalalai aaralat ataraat aaltaare,| 


Raasad a aeaarate || 
fadlasad 41% arzadtacufaala | 


(10) aleq MaeasaEa Teas, aATTAAT 


(11) azar warat Tear: ata: 


aelceata faafsarte | 
aTeaarasaaaga 
far: war arf faaeaal = II 


(12) sTraraireafeay Bray 


ara FASE: | 
a siifaaranieaate ary: 
aeq AA: CATIA || 


(13) 4 aqatad 4 afeaed a ar far a at Bet | 


Ta FAM a AHA Alzuseqeaa ez || 
aaarartr Breas sari fatale = 
Faqaeararaearag He Taz I 


(14) strearfial fareearsé arate Parana | 


GAAEAIT FPA YAW AeA ATA: II 


(15) areas gees Brey MITA ATH | 


(16) tarararearaseaor: €4: SIA: | 


ainlearreataal aarhees Tas. UN 


(17) aa afarrenggat aeaaet wT arzh a | 


aneapak Hed oa aTIIAT || 
Psatrpararat yaeararcarartaerare | 
att aatattg Tay TFWM ATA II 
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ards a erated a asta | 
aesag AIT NEV aa: | 

aaa a saraNgT aaa | 
WENA AA WAT.... 00.00... Tl 


(18) @arawdisnd oeaalersaras Sa | 


(19) 


(20) 
(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(25) 


al URI FRIAS 
eaaisa eHAaTaATAT | 
CIAATAHLA: SATA 

at ardt arg wag ate: II 


amettaaadt araeaaaqaaNy | 
acatearagn faaar arcadt af: 


SPARS arg fe BT VATATATT | 
qa aT Vasa: II 


AT BAT IEA TATA 
AlaZa Al aesaTlar | 
PIATANTTAAN TATA 

di afrat afeacrectea I 


SR VATA TETTA-AT | 


STFA YR: AY OAT SAAS II 


Tea AMA Sas raat 
aan AaHAAesey, | 
fart guard a aa fea 
at qreesharnet aztec |I 


(25) AFESISTSS TSTEMCATANA TT: | 


SAAUATTTTAATTA FRA! FZ I 
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(26) Sa armanty fafsareniastfag | 
assafed fe ¢ aratayerareated ¢ I 


(27) @ daa aent sTAcasa: | 
WUstraeed, Tega | 


(28) 4 Aeqaiss Garey agslay | 
qe Fz A TAaPRT || 


(29) wy qa: Ie HF alsectiq qaar ents | 
ATRIA SAAS A BATALI 


(30) qa arent asi az: Raaqnfea: | 
SFAIAFHASA AAT USTART: TST II 


(31) eaafaafedoat areaiaentaane: | 
SAAATATME: Fay TarHeART II 


(32) qaaqaa at st Day aaa Tare 


(33) 4 HeIsATNat acey az wa aT | 
Yaa FA TRIAL: TA AT EJ: II 


(34) saartaaearn sifaararastfaary, | 
aaa: aHatat Wes a faa 


(35) saa fafaeta ¢ Gave cain | 
eats: TaN Las I 


(36) gnafa saaaea fealatar alee Bares | 
HeMaa eet Bea TARA I 


(37) Feataaanat Suiza Pees | 
eat Peart peasants: | 
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(38) agearaaraen araaaaifsa: | 
FANSITE: VUELTA: || 


(39) aédt fagual ats orftarsa wa aT | 
FAM afear: Gerd 7a Fad | 
Tae Ty Asa apart searaarsl ar | 


(40) (i) Ban adaea Brenna ar sftaaaa 

(ii) oreo sear tar Sai | 

(iii) feagea aes oerhid Afsooy Aad vols 
ami a aad | 

(iv) SSAA TAT sarah aaa: | 

(v) ais agen: aaa a vata, ag 
saraslt fasazat fica: | 

(vi) ofsaataascaar aa aar srfa: | 

(vii)a ae arariadt vdfiwe:feai gieat ae 
qed: | 

(viii) afte sat ga aariacttaaraqisahh=ate II 


(41) sraTeweaate azarae 
A AEA Ta HG AAAS SA: 1 
aera aaa aeTaaT TATA 
aa ARIAT T aeTIAT TAHA: II 


(42) areata daar area qeearrecaar fe at 


(43) (aaa ayer arate eraser eed 
quae ) 
ara Praag THAIN FW Tay 
arma 2f asian Teer dae Teas | 
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AIA HAlatat ear: | 
dase faaral peasy: II 
agtardaranar Ataaragaisa: | 
TAM SSAA: ATACANIT ATs || 


(45) srasatadeeg@eriea qaar | 


(46) agraTssated fareseariqaara | 


(47) 


TAMAS TAS SHANTANTA: | 


(48) garg frarnat gaat fara | 


(49) 


(50) 


(51) 


(52) 


OfaRA TAIT: BETATEATTAAT: || 


sifad aes dha aeafaeay | 
Fal UaASIY HAE HAT AT II 


wy gota Aaa 

SH TES Tet fAFT A Te | 
Falqat, BaAraHaeqAay 
aarfea ta wanraaaes se tI 


ard adr aaa oexariang 
difad awlasteaier vn: | 


fanaa ay ofera aA 
FeIAS WTA a: | 


(53) Arar fe Fast @aarai at aay 
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(54) sy aI aI: aeeASear Fy wos’ | 
ash AF aead a @ yadiara ar tae | 


(55) aqaeaaa alate ard cea 
aeg Maeiaey FAIS, GATTI, 


(56) sofay aT eravaresar aaeaqeTsearard | 
agg aateaea: Prati arfeereaer || 


(57) aa & 4 ay Aeaarmeat Hetoaraet ase: 
WAG | ...... HIT, AAA | 


(58) ATs, TeAeT Gast Halah ee: TaTAK A: | 
aseqa frraashs ararga az aaa | 


(59) aa faaataarantied waar, 724 | 
Ta 4 aly AAA, 
aah area aaeaaay | 
ads FAAP AAA 


Ft VAISS: II 


(60) aaraqamararant sic Mateers | 
al adalaar a eeearaaraar | 


eafedtad AERaT | 


(62) arg & fgezaraz, ae TATRA 
agzrearals | 
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(63) aATht a aad Aleaiteas 
gays waa: | 


(64) staraaealisaat: seta 
anmaatsl tata at ote | 
qaqa ara 
AAAS AA AATAUITY: II 


(65) aaala, azaqaraniaarahiad ate 
Reasarear araiaanearata 
quraaneready | aad Rea aa 
Ardea SaaS I 


(66) sTamcdqaadee: Pease 
eealaa suas ada aaa ues 
aay || 


(67) @uRnaeaag aura wa 
MATS FETA || 


at = : = ets 
(68) sqrHitt qeagalal Stadt Atareraa: | 
aeaieacge ta afd Pad s=ssar || 


(69) car far a ata Searararia area | 


(70) saearaRearet Ba TaITaTHA | 


(71) wa: @ wa eareaafareaa ada 
AARAC FAA, BEATA: [I 
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(72) alsa aaatagearerat faxarhehr: 


CAE: KIRA ATT aITTSAT eA 2 Il 


(73) aranaa—sraa—aara ania tara, 


wear seated qaqa: Daa: 


(74) seaaitPea: ge: serteftaee: 


HANA Fa qlza aH: Sa: 
mes IAs ath aeaaa =F 
ay aeaaraa @ arza Fea waa: 
aaad areas waa Sahesar: | 


(75) wy garadseraart aia 


ay carte wed fared a aed | 
qeIaaeg BeuraHareaqaray 
aaa FA WANA Sa || 


(76) Sad BaSaatay sass AE 


ara TIS AA Tear afeqaeTal Tw: | 
FIOAAMTAA ATS TMSTL PEAT 
ae 95 garare Hana fe aacad 11 


(77) A ara Brake a: Vaasa, 


Stafea a featt areata Sa aca: | 
seaead AA g als aqraaar 
alae fazafatager = 747 II 


(78) waste ah Saas 


aaantdardtedtaa Fax: | 
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(79) AAzaTAAIIA—AAAATS steal Hate 


(80) 


qeaeanegd 7 | 
AegsaMIa Wasa qW=el 
antag ate faez II 


Wagaaaqmaeqdad AAAI: | 
area safe afeeaaqatarta Arta ar || 


(81) gat Rrear ar aah aa afacsg aa | 


(82) 


(83) 


(84) 
(85) 


(86) 
(87) 


(88) 


ADTeeaIeaa F AA APH seata Al 
raed eat at vag aa sears Saray | 
TM: Trea Dry aw fey A A A II 


anata aaa Uda sae 
sepfaareaaet | 

sardt aeaat: fia: affardta aaa 
aaron dzarsteq 

AA: BHAGAT AAT eat 

MATAR TFA | 

SpA RaaA SHAG ATA TzaC | 
aaa aonaaeataaa-aeaegt Tar | 
qeqaalfaa: Ha: afar star aoa | 


Farraisiea utafe waar santa uA: 
mata | : 


set apeattartarsiot ae 24 aedthtar 
aarisaratat | 

qe: GRATFT: THAIS! 

Hata SHAR | 

TeIqestal AAT ze seat ag aad 
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